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TRAVELER 

who arrives 

from Niaga- 

ra and its 

pleasant 

“Cataract 

House,” or 

from Sarato- 

ga and its 

clean and 

agreeable 

“United 

States,” 

does not take 

his ease in a 

Newport 

inn. Butthe 

discomfort is only the tax he pays for the pleasure 

of being where the world is; it is the price of 
his share of “‘ the thing.” 

But the Newport of August—the Newport seen 
by the summer-idler who looks at it in ill-humor, 
from his small upper chamber in the hotel, is not 
the Newport of history and of romance, and of 
the long and faithful love of those who are native 
or resident upon its shores. 


WHARF.—STEAMER BAY 8T 


ATE 


When you arrive in the Bay State, and have 
| recovered from the frightful confusion and dismay 
| of that event, you are conscious of passing along 
a prodigious dock, and if it be already light, you 
review a range of ill-conditioned barns, or stores, 
or fish-houses, or other antediluvian remains, 
which look upon the water. Then, clattering 
over a pavement, you see a quaint, long, straight 
street—a magnified village street—its native quiet 
ill-blended with foreign and flashing bustle. You 
see that, in the nature of things, so many and so 
fine carriages and people do not belong to the 
little wooden town, which ravels out, along the 
harbor, into mouldering old docks, upon which 
boys sit, hanging their feet over the water and 
fishing ; and around which are clustered groups 
of saucy sail-boats, duck-like riding together upon 
the calm, and ready to bend their great white 
sails to the wind, and fly, flashing and dipping, 
across the bay and harbor. The old, weather- 
beaten wooden houses—the dignified aspect of 
some statelier mansion, very respectable but 
sadly decayed—the spacious square, ascending 
gently to the old-fashioned State House—the 
comely Jewish Synagogue—the simple wooden 
spire of Trinity Church, whose architecture tells 





of another century, and which is still hallowed 
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by that indefinable air of venerable antiquity—the | 
reach of docks, fallen into disuse, and the groups | 
of smart yachts among the few vessels that 
carry on the little legitimate trade of the old town, 
and which preserve in the harbor the contrast 
offered to the eye of the stranger in the town, 


which it preserves despite the fury of the brief 
summer episode of excitement around it, is like 
a quiet smile of scorn. Newport will not be new. 
We all hurry to the Fort, if it is Fort-day, on af- 
ternoons upon which the interior of Fort Adams is 
turned into a Hyde Park. Horsemen and chariots 


between the priggish cit and the grave old trades- throng thither, driving placidly in each other’s dust, 
man—these objects, and the air of quiet decay that | and making a brilliant and pleasant promenade. 
invests them, remind the stranger that he looks | The friends who dined together an hour or two be- 
upon the seat of past prosperity, and his imagina- | fore, have now the satisfaction of bowing to each 
tion and curiosity are teased by the intimation of | other from carriages or fromthe saddle. The lovely 
a vanished splendor. The present town rises | ladies who had bowling costumes this morning, 
gently from the water to the great hotels, which | have driving costumes this afternoon, and they 


are built along the highest part of the island, be- 
tween the harbor and the sea. It is a collection 
of houses without beauty, and divided by two or 
three parallel streets with cross streets. Like Sa- 
lem, in Massachusetts, and Portsmouth, in New 
Hampshire, Newport has seen its best days. 

In the ** Red Rover,” Cooper says : ** No one 
who is familiar with the bustle and activity of an 
American commercial town would recognize, in 
the repose which now reigns in the ancient mart 
of Rhode Island, a place that, in its day, has been 
ranked among the most important ports along the 
whole line of our extended coast...... Enjoying 
the four great requisites of a safe and commodious 
haven—a placid basin, an outer harbor, and a con- 
venient roadstead, with a clear offing—Newport 
appeared to the eye of our European ancestors 
designed to shelter fleets and to nurse a race of 
hardy and expért seamen.” 

The bustle of the month of August, when New- 
port is crowded with all that is gayest and most 
fashionable from every quarter of the country, is 
apart from the life of the town. The saturnalia 
of Fashion reel along the hill, but the silent old 
town dozes upon the water, and dreams of its 
great days departed. Its indomitable repose, 





NEWPORT, FROM 


will have dancing costumes to-night. They smile 
and bow. The ribbons flutter, the gloves glisten 
The air is soft, the band plays pleasantly; over 
all shines the summer sun. But Newport lies 
beyond, imperturbable, and has other belles and 
beauties to remember. 

How little do Messrs. Jot and Tittle, who have 
brought their respective and respectable families 
to Newport, suspect, as they discuss groceries 
upon the beach, or go into the town to buy a 
morning paper from “the city,” that, in the vear 
1770, just before the Revolution, the foreign und 
domestic trade of Newport was greater than that 
of New York. Or, as young Thomas Tittle comes 
prancing home in the sunset with Jane Jot, upon 
their spirited horses, how little do they recall the 
stately figures of that last-century society in New- 
port, which charmed the most accomplished gen- 
tlemen of Versailles and Marly, who forgot, in 
the virgin-simplicity, and sweetness, and dignity, 
of the Rhode Island belles, the fascinations of the 
most polished and profligate of Continental beau- 
ties. Let the remembrance teach the Jot and Tit- 
tle families reverence for the good old town. It is 
wooden and homely ; atownoftheoldschool. But 





its streets are historically famous, and from its 
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docks sailed ships to India and the Southern seas 
—ships that circumnavigated the globe. 


It may amuse and interest Mr. Jot, who has | 


just given two thousand dollars an acre for 


land, including the rocks upon the shore, within | 


a mile or two of Newport, to know that in No- 
vember, 1638, Aquidneck, Aquitneck, Aqueth- 
neck, or Aquidnet—* Isle of Peace”’—the In- 


dian name of the island of Rhode Island, was | 


bought of the Indians, through Miantonomu and 
Canonicus, chiefs of the Nantygansicks or Nar- 
ragansetts, for twenty-three broadcloth coats and 
thirteen hoes, ‘‘ as also two torkepes”—probably 
door-keys! Miantonomu had his seat upon the 
hill now called Tammany,* just to the north of 
Newport. 
manuscripts, ‘ Aquitneck was obtained by love 
—that love and favor which that honored gentle- 
man, Sir Henry Vane, and myself had with the 
great sachem, Myantonomy.” But the colonists 


declared in 1666, that what Williams said might 


be true, but the gift was an “ Indian gift,” and 
‘‘had been dearer than any lands in New En- 
gland.” The proximate cause of the settlement 
of Rhode Island, at that time, was the persecu- 
tion of Mrs. Hutchinson and her friends in Mas- 
sachusetts. Governor Winthrop, in his Journal, 
after detailing her errors, adds: * At this time, 
the good providence of God so disposed, divers 


of the congregation (being the chief men of the 
. r | 
party, her husband being one) were gone to Nar- | 


ragansett to seek out a new place for plantation.” 


The first settlement was made in March 1638, | 


upon the upper part of the island, which is only 
about fifteen miles long, at Pocasset, near Ports- 
mouth. 


and through it, without knowing that you have | 


seen more than a few farm-houses among the 
fields. In fact, most visitors forget that the 
whole island is not Newport. But the settle- 
ment where that town now stands was not made 
until the next spring, 1639, between what is 
now called Tanner and Marlborough streets. So 
soon as 1640 land was appropriated for a school, 
and the Rev. Robert Lenthel called to keep it. 
The early settlers were always anxious to sup- 
plant the Indian names, a natural feeling in 
those who regarded the savages as their worst 
enemies, and to whom the familiar names of the 
old country were sweet with tender associations. 
In 1644, therefore, the island lost its Indian title 
of Aquidneck, and became Rhode Island. The 
bland sea-air that breathes over it might well 
suggest that name; for the climate of Rhode 
Island is truly Mediterranean. It blends the glow 
and softness of Italy with the rich humidity of 
England. Neal, in his History of New England, 
writing in 1715-20, says: ‘ It is deservedly es- 
teemed the Paradise of New England, for the 
fruitfulness of the soil and the temperateness of 
the climate, that, though it be not above sixty- 
five miles south of Boston, is a coat warmer in 
winter.” Bishop Berkeley writes to Thomas 
Prior, April 24th, 1729: “The climate is like 
that of Italy, and not at all colder in the winter 
* Evidently a corruption of the Indian name, Miantonomu. 





Roger Williams says, in one of his | 


You will often drive into Portsmouth, | 











| than I have known it every where north of Rome. 
| The spring is late, but to make amends they as- 
sure me the autumns are the finest and longest 
in the world, and the summers are much pleas- 
anter than those of Italy by all accounts, foras- 
much as the grass continues green, which it doth 
not there. The island is pleasantly laid out in 
hills and vales and rising grounds, hath plenty 
of excellent springs and fine rivulets, and many 
| delightful prospects of fine promontories and ad- 
jacent lands Vines sprout up of them- 
selves to an enormous size, and seem as natural 
to this soil as to any I ever saw.”’ In his His- 
torical Discourse, 1739, John Callender adds to 
Neal’s account: “ We have all sumimer a south 
or a southwesterly sea-breeze.” And Creve- 
ceur, before the Revolution, exclaims: “It is 
the healthiest country | know. Why might not 
this charming island be called the Montpellier of 
America ?” 

| The most satisfactory explanation of this cli- 
| mate, so delicious in itself, and so different from 
that of other points upon the same coast, is given — 
by Maury, who attributes it to the course of the 
Gulf stream, which, by a sudden curve, almost 
washes the shores of the island, and accounts for 
the masses of sea-weed that are thrown up so 
profusely upon the coast 

It is the prevailing south and southwest wind, 
mentioned by Callender, which drives the trend 
of the Gulf stream toward Newport. It is so 
constant that the trees upon the island lean visi- 
bly toward the northeast. It blows from the sea 
in thick fogs, the most delightful of natural cos- 
metics, which give the island the half-languid, vo- 
luptuous climate of a mild scirocco. It is always 
pleasant to penetrate the secret of Fashion; and a 
summer at Newport shows that its annual throng 
of visitors are not obeying a mere whim, but that, 
originally, travelers were drawn to it by the rare 
charm of its climate. 

Among the first Governors of the Colony, and 
one of the original settlers, was William Cod- 
dington, who is reported to have built the first 
brick house in Boston. The cove in front of the 
present alms-house still bears the name of this 
officer; and a story is sometimes told, and not 
by some gossip from the House of Seven Gables. 
that within a few years the last descendant of 
the Governor, reduced to abject poverty, sought, 
the shelter of public charity, and was received 
with no other possession in the world than a 
portrait of his ancestor painted at full-length and 
in his official robes. If Life and History were 
not so much more wonderful than romance, it 
would be easily credible that the story was stolen 
from a manuscript of Hawthorne's. 

Being originally settled by refugees from re- 
ligious intolerance, the island of Rhode Island 
immediately became the resort of all who differed 
from the established religious rule in the Colonies. 
Roger Williams had led the way, a year or two 
befure Hutchinson and Clarke came to Newport, 
and had settled thirty miles above, at the head of 
Narragansett Bay, in Providence. In 1656 we 
find Quakers in Newport, and many of the chief 


| 
| 
| 
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men, including Coddington, adopting their views. 
This Quaker inoculation affected the whole so- 
ciety of the island, and remains vigorous until 
the present moment. Butts’ Hill, in Portsmouth, 
now part of Quaker Hiil, near the north 
point of the island, was the scene of the only 
battle fought upon Rhode Island during the Re- 
volution, and the old Quaker Meeting-house still 
stands there ; too plain, however, to be a charac- 
teristic monument of the splendor and luxury of 
ante-revolutionary Quaker life upon the island 
In 1672 George Fox preached upon Rhode 
Island, and afterward, John Woolman. Quaker- 
ism was established in Newport in 1700, and 
the Friends’ yearly meetingis still held there. The 
Quaker costume is constantly encountered. The 
prim and serious dignity of the Quaker manner 
still certifies to the stranger the identity of the 
Rhode Island he sees with the Rhode Island of 
history and tradition. 

About this time, also, came the first Jews to 
Newport. They were of Dutch extraction, and 
from Curagoa. There is a deed, dated in Feb- 
ruary, 1677, granting them land for a_burial- 
ground upon the site of the present Jewish cem- 
etery. The arrival, a century afterward, of many 
wealthy families of the race from Spain and Por- 
tugal, gave them dignity and importance. Nor 
is there any where in the country a finer memo- 
rial of the prosperity and position of this singular 
people than the Newport Synagogue, which was 
dedicated with solemn festivity in 1763. This 


was in the palmy days of Newport, when there | 


were not less than sixty Jewish families in the 
town, whose residences ranged along the north 
side of the Mall. Dr. Waterhouse, speaking of 
their efforts for public education, calls them “ the 
strictly moral Jews; and in the Synagogue, 


which, until 1850, had been closed for sixty | 


years, a congregation of three hundred of the 


children of Israel celebrated the service of their | 


faith. The names of Lopez, Riviera, Pollock, 


.  s | 
Levi, Hart, Seixas, and Touro, announce the | 


foreign origin of these families, and recall char- 
acters and careers still honored by local tradition. 
Moses Lopez is said to have been the last resi- 
dent Jew in Newport. He died a few years since 
in New York, and is buried in the Newport cem- 
etery. Abraham Riviera, a leading merchant of 
the town, was called “ the honest man ;” and a 
story told of him justifies the name, and well il- 
lustrates the sumptuous spirit of old Newport 
society. Riviera was engaged in great commer- 
cial enterprises, and many losses at sea com- 
pelied him to assign his property. The English 
merchants with whom he traded favored him in 
everyeway, during the pressure of ill-fortune, and 
he was enabled to re-commence business. At the 
end of a few years he gave a dinner to his cred- 
itors, each one of whom found under his plate a 
check covering the amount of his debt, with in- 
terest. 

The Hebrew name of Touro is familiar to every 
frequenter of Newport. The street upon which 
the Synagogue and the Cemetery stand is so 
called. Abraham Touro, who died in Boston in 


1822, left a fund of ten thousand dollars for their 
support, and five thousand for keeping Touro 
Street in repair. His brother Judah Touro, who 
recently died in New Orleans, erected, in 1842, 
the railing around the Cemetery, and the granite 
entrance, at a cost of eleven thousand dollars 


JEWISH CEMETERY 





He is also among the benefactors of the Red- 
wood Library, and has left a conditional bequest 
of ten thousand dollars toward the purchase of 
| the ground upon which stands the old mill, to be 
| laid out as a public garden. 
| The three causes of the ante-revolutionary 
| prosperity of Newport were—first, the salubrity 
| of its climate, which attracted strangers from 
| every part of the country, and from the West 
India colonies ; secondly, the singular advantages 
| of its harbor, which offered a perfectly safe 
anchorage within a very little distance of the 
open sea; and, thirdly, the spirit of entire religi- 
ous toleration, which gives to the settlement of 
the whole state, first at Providence and then 
at Newport, an historical eminence no less en- 
| viable than singular. Quakers and Jews were 
| emeong the earliest settlers, and the most dis- 
{ tnguahes and successful of its citizens. If 
| the laws of Rhode Island, as is sometimes as- 
| serted, excepted Roman Catholics from the en- 
| joyment of freedom of conscience, “ the excep- 
| tion was not,” says Bancroft, “the act of the 
| people of Rhode Island.” ‘There were no 
Roman Catholics in the Colony ;”. and when the 
French ships arrived, during the Revolution, “the 
inconsistent exception was immediately erased 
| by the Legislature.” Often, from its first ses- 
sion, the General Assembly took care to pro- 
mulgate the doctrine of absolute toleration. ‘‘ We 
| leave every man to walk as God persuades his 
| heart.” Mary Dyre, one of the early Quaker 
| martyrs in Massachusetts, was the wife of one 
of the original settlers of Newport ; and it was 
| upon a visit to Massachusetts from Rhode Island 
‘that she was arrested and executed. One such 
| event would be sure to strengthen a thousand- 
| fold the fealty of every Rhode Islander to the 
' principle upon which his state was based. 
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The combination of the three causes gradually 
gave Newport a marked eminence among the 
chief American towns. A large foreign and 
domestic trade arose. Increasing wealth and the 
constant visits of polished strangers, imparted to 
its society a character of dignity and intelligence 
which was remarkable at that period. At the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, about half of 
the inhabitants were Quakers ; and until nearly tue 
close of the previous century, there had been only 
two ‘orders of Christians” in the town, Baptists 
and Quakers.* In 1702, the first Trinity (Episco- 
pal) Church was built ; and in 1724, there were too 
many Episcopalians to be accommodated in the 
building. The present edifice was completed in | 
1726. “It was acknowledged by the people of 





r 


TRINITY CHURCH. 
that day to be the most beautiful timber structure 
in America.” The original pastor, James Honey- 
man, died July 1750, “a paralytic disorder” 
having “interrupted him in the pulpit” ten 
years before, but without impairing his under- 
standing. In 1768, the new tower was built. 
In 1776 came the British, who staid until 1779 





* Bishop Berkeley writes from Newport, April 24th, 
1729: “They all agree in one point, that the Church of 
England is the second best.” 





They respected Trinity Church, although they 
converted the other churches of the town into 
riding-schools and hospitals. 

The clock in the tower was made by William 
Claggett, a Welshman, who lived for twenty 
years in Newport. He also made the first elec- 
trical machine ever seen in New England, from 
a description. When Franklin visited Newport, 
he saw such apparatus for the first time. 

But the most interesting reminiscence of Trin- 
ity Church is its connection with George Berke- 
ley, Dean of Derry, in Ireland, and the famous 
Bishop Berkeley of scholastic history, Pope's 
friend, who sang of him— 

“To Berkeley every virtue under heaven ;” 
and of whom Bishop Atterbury said, ‘ So much 
- understanding, so much 
knowledge, so much in- 
nocence, and such humil- 
‘ ity I did not think had 
been the portion of any 
but angels, until I saw 
this gentleman.” And Dr. 
Blackwell, author of the 
Court of Augustus: “IT 
scarce remember to have 
conversed with him on that 
art, liberal or mechanic, of 
which he knew not more 
than the ordinary practi- 
tioners.”’ 

Berkeley is one of the 
most illustrious of the many 
famous names associated 
with Newport and Rhode 
Island. 

He was born of English 
parents, in Ireland, in the 
year 1684. He had writ- 
ten a famous book before 
he was twenty, and in 1709 
carried Locke’s principles 
to their legitimate results, 
and denied the existence 
of matter, in two treatises 
which interested and aston- 
ished the scientific and phil- 
osophic world, and founded 
a school of metaphysicians. 
In February, 1713, Berke- 
ley came to London, and 
was introduced to the 
‘‘Jearned and the great” 
by Dr. Jonathan Swift and 
Sir Richard Steele, then at 
the height of his prosperous 
career. The Sir Richard of literary history, and 
the “‘ Dick” of private delight, had just established 
the Guardian, to which Berkeley was one of the 
most frequent contributors, and at his house the 
young Irishman was made acquainted with the 
poet Pope, with whom he always afterward 
lived in the closest friendship. He went as 
Earl Peterborough’s chaplain to Sicily, and 
there carefully saw and studied every thing 
upon the island. In 1715 he went abroad 
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again, and visited Malebranche in Paris. The 
French metaphysician was suffering with an in- 


flammation of the lungs, which was so aggra- | 


vated by the fury of his debate with the benign 
Berkeley upon the favorite theory of the latter, 
that it killed the “ man of facts” a few days 
after. The young philosopher traveled for four 
years upon the Continent, and, returning to Sicily, 
accumulated rich material for a natural history 
of the island, which was all lost upon the home- 
ward voyage, and the plan abandoned. 

Upon his first arrival in London, Dean Swift 
had introduced him to Mrs. Esther Vanhomrigh, 
the Vanessa of Swift's amours, who removed, a 
few years before her death, to Ireland, to enjoy 


” 


the society of the Dean, but discovered, with | 


dismay, that the Dean was enjoying the society 
of Stella. Mrs. Vanhomrigh thereupon altered 
her will, and left the whole of her fortune of 
£8000 to be divided between two executors, of 


whom Dr. George Berkeley was one. Upon ex- 


* + 5 . | 
amining her effects, Dr. Berkeley discovered a 


correspondence between Cadenus and Vanessa, 


which he destroyed, not, as he confessed to Dr. | 
Delany and others, that there was any thing | 


criminal in the letters, but the lady’s style was 
too warm for the public eye. In 1724 he was made 
Dean of Derry, with £1100 a year; 
published A Proposal for the better supplying | 
of Churches on our foreign plantations, and for 
converting the Savage Americans to Christianity, 
by a College to be erected on the Summer Islands, 
otherwise called the Isles of Bermuda. 


In the course of this document, the good Dean | 


enlarges upon the necessity of religious instruc- 
tion for the negroes, and says of the planters | 
that “their slaves would only become better | 
slaves by being Christian.” He says in another 
place : 


in religion and morality ’—and they are to be 
“particularly” tinctured with ‘ eloquence, his- 
tory, and practical mathematics.” All this was | 
to be done by a seminary upon the Summer | 
Islands, sometimes called the Isles of Bermuda, | 
of which the philanthropic and poetic Bishop | 
gives a delightful account. 
fancies, as he sees this name, that his author is 
speaking of Shakspeare’s “still vext Ber- 
moothes,” and will naturally dem=ad how isl- 
ands lying in an equable latitude, and washed 
by a gentle sea, bearing the halcyon name of the 
Summer Islands, whose climate, “like the latter 
end of a fine May,” so favored the growth of 
oranges that the region was famous for them, 
can also be the stormy scene of “‘ The Tempest,’ 
famous as “still vext?” 
simple. The islands are girded with a wall of 


rocks, and are accessible only by two narrow | 


entrances. The sea, heaving and tossing upon 


the rocks, gives the region a stormy and forbid- | 


ding aspect even in tranquil weather; and in | 
Shakspeare’s time the isles were supposed to be | 
peopled by monsters and devils. 

Upon the publication of this Proposal, Berke- 
ley offered to resign his preferment of £1100 | 


and in 1725 | 


“Tt is further proposed to ground these | 
young Americans (meaning Indians) thoroughly | an 


The reader little | 


| per annum, and devote his life to the instruction 
| of the savage Americans for £100 yearly. Swift 
writes to Lord Carteret, recommending Berkeley 
to his assistance, and says ‘ His heart will break 
if his deanery be not taken from him and left to 
| your Lordship’s disposal ;” and concludes by 
entreating ‘‘ Your Excellency,” either to ‘keep 
one of the first men in this kingdom for learning 
and virtue quiet at home,” or to assist him ‘to 
compass his romantic design.” Horace Walpole, 
|in his “ Anecdotes of Painting in England,” 
speaks of “the uncertain but amusing scheme 
of the famous Dean Berkeley, afterward Bishop 
| of Cloyne, whose benevolent heart was then 
| warmly set upon the erection of a universal col- 
lege of science and arts for the instruction of 
heathen children in Christian duties and civil 
knowledge.” 
| Sir Robert Walpole was ordered by the king 
|to lay the plan before Parliament, and the sum 
|of £20,000 was promised to the undertaking 
The philosopher was married in August, 1728, 
| and sailed immediately afterward for Rhode Island 
The common, but incorrect, tradition* asserts 
that the captain of the ship was trying to find 
| Bermuda, and failing to do so, sailed northward 
| until he descried a land which was supposed to 
| be inhabited by savages. It was Block Island, 
| from which two men came off and told the officers 
| and the Dean that Newport was near. But the 
ship sailed into the West Passage, beyond Beaver- 
tail Point, and anchored there. Berkeley dis- 
| patched a messenger with a letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Honeyman, pastor of Trinity Church in 
Newport, “informing them,” according to Up- 
dike’s History of the Church in Narragansett, 
| “that a great ‘dignitary of the Church of England 
| called Dean, was on board the ship, together with 
other gentlemen passengers.” It was a holyday, 
and Mr. Honeyman was at church. But the 
letter was delivered to him in the pulpit, and he 
| read it aloud to the congregation. It was evident 
that the “ great dignitary” might arrive at any 
moment. The church was therefore dismissed 
| with the blessing, and Mr. Honeyman with his 
congregation, proceeded to the Ferry Wharf, and 
arrived in time to receive and welcome their 
guest. 
| A letter written from Newport, and published 
in the New England Weekly Journal in Boston, 
in the spring of 1729, says : 

“Yesterday arrived here Dean Berkeley, of 
Londonderry, in a pretty large ship. He is a 
gentleman of middle stature, of an agreeable, 
| pleasant, and erect aspect. He was ushered into 


*| the town with a great number of gentlemen, to 
The explanation is | 


whom he behaved himself after a very complai- 
|sant manner. "Tis said he purposes to tarry here 
with his family about three months.” 

| Soon after his arrival he purchased a farm of 
about a hundred acres, adjoining that of the Rev. 
Mr. Honeyman, from whom Honeyman’s Hill 
takes its name. It lies about three miles from 





* Berkeley writes to Thomas Prior, from Gravesend, 
Sept. 5th, 1728: ** To-morrow, with God’s blessing, | set 
| sail for Rhode Island Direct for me in Rhode Island.” 
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the town, upon the Green End Road. He there 
built a house and called it Whitehall, in memory, 


doubtless, of the palace of Charles I., for which | 


king the Dean’s family had suffered many trials 
and losses. 





WHITEHALL. 


This house lies in the valley near a hill com- 
manding a broad and beautiful prospect. He 
stated his reasons to be, that to enjoy the prospect 


from the hill, he must visit it only occasionally ; | 


for if his residence should be on the hill, the view 
would be so common as to lose all its charms. 

Berkeley gives a pleasant account of his new 
home in a letter to Thomas Prior, from which we 
have already quoted his testimony to the charms 
of the Newport climate. ‘The provisions are 
very good, so are the fruits, which are quite neg- 
lected.......The town of Newport contains six 
thousand souls, and is the most thriving place 
in all America for bigness. I was never more 
agreeably surprised than at the first sight of the 
town and harbor.”” Whitehall is not far from the 
second, or Sachuest, beach, which is the Corso, 
the Hyde Park, the Cascine, the Bois de Bou- 
logne, of the Newport “season.” The low rocky 
and sandy bluff which lies along part of this 
beach is called The Hanging Rocks. The 
pleasantness of the situation, its neighborhood to 
him, and its solitude, naturally drew a musing 
scholar thither. 

He had his chair and writing apparatus 
placed in a natural alcove, which he found in the 
most elevated part of the Hanging Rocks, roofed, 
and only open to the south, commanding at once 
a view of Sachuest beach, the ocean, and the cir- 
cumjacent islands. 

There is no doubt that, sitting and strolling 
among these rocks, the Minute Philosopher was 
meditated and composed. It is the last great 
work of Berkeley, and still remains great. Mod- 
eled upon Plato’s Dialogues, of which he was a 
loving student, it ‘‘ pursues the freethinker through 
the various characters of atheist, libertine, enthu- 
siast, scorner, critic, metaphysician, fatalist, and 
skeptic.” 

It is full of allusions to the scenery of the 











island, and opens with a direct reference to his 
project of a college. Instead of detailing his dis- 
appointment he says, “I rather choose 
entertain you with some amusing incidents, which 
have helped to make me easy under a circum- 
stance I could neither obviate nor 
foresee.” He speaks of “ half-a- 
dozen pleasant fields planted round 
with plane-trees, that are very com- 
mon in this part of the country.” 
Creveceeur also, just before the Revo- 
lution, remarks the roads planted 
upon either side with acacias and 
plane trees; ornaments that fell 
with the prosperity of the island. In 
the second dialogue, the disputants, 
‘“‘after breakfast, went down to a 
beach about half a mile off, where 
we walked on the smooth sand, with 
the ocean on one hand, and on the 
other wild broken rocks, intermixed 
with shady trees and springs of 
water.” And again: “So we 
changed the discourse, and after a 
repast upon cold provisions, took a 
walk on the strand, and in the cool 
of the evening returned to Crito’s.” In sweet 
and simple colors he thus paints a picture 
which is still as fresh as when he saw it. 
‘“‘ Here we had a prospect on one hand of a nar- 
| row bay or creek of the sea, inclosed on either 
side by a coast beautified with rocks and woods 
and green banks and farm-houses. At the end 
of a bay was a small town, placed upon the slope 
of a hill, which, from the advantage of its situa- 
tion, made a considerable figure. Several fishing 
boats and lighters gliding up and down on a sur- 
face as smooth and bright as glass, enlivened the 
prospect. On the other side we looked down on 
green pastures, flocks, and herds, basking be- 
neath in sunshine Here we felt that sort 
of joyful instinct which a rural scene and fine 
weather inspire.” 

It is to the first flush of enthusiasm in his pro- 
ject that we owe the famous ode, in which the 
poet, as of old, appears as the Prophet. 


** Westward the star of Empire takes its way ; 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


Charmed with his situation, he became gradu- 
ally convinced that his college ought to be upon 
the mainland, and he sought to have his charter al- 
tered to that effect. ‘‘ Thetruth is,” he writes, ... . 
‘I should like it better than Bermuda.” But he 
gradually perceived that his scheme had failed. 
Sir Robert Walpole had evidently very little 
intention of paying the £20,000 promised to the 
undertaking, and the money was spent in a mar- 
riage portion to a princess. But while success 
was still uncertain—while, by his frequent resort, 
he gave to Sachuest, or the second beach, that 
human interest which a century later Channing 
gave to Easton’s, or the first beach, by confessing 
that ‘“‘no spot on earth has helped to form me so 
much as that beach”—the society of Newport 
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used often to hear him preach in Trinity Church 
His preaching is reputed to have been “ eloquent 
and forcible,” and drew large congregations to 
the church. The present pulpit of Trinity is the 
only one remaining from which the good Bishop 
taught. After his return to England, for which 
he departed in 1731-32, he sent to America an 
organ, which is still in use at Trinity Church. The 


fine society of that time sleep around the simple | 


quaint old building which they thronged to hear 
him, and among them lies his daughter Lucia, 
who died in September, 1731. The benign Bishop 
“though dead yet speaketh,” if no longer from 
the pulpit of Trinity Church, yet his Minute Phi- 
losopher, read among the Hanging Rocks, shall be 
as good a sermon as was ever preached. Nor are 
its lessons more antiquated than vanity and extrav- 
agance. What ifthe gay promenade should pause 
an instant and hear these words, whose sense seems 
not altogether obsolete nor inappropriate: ‘I 
imagine that the real cause of whatever is 
amiss may justly be reckoned the general neglect 
of education in those who need it most, the peo- 
ple of fashion. What can be expected where 
those who have the most influence have the least 
sense, and those who are sure to be followed set 
the worst example ; where youth so uneducated 
are yet so forward; where modesty is esteemed 
pusillanimity, and a deference to years, knowl- 
edge, religion, laws, want of sense and spirit?” 
Such questions were asked by the most religious 
of philosophers upon Sachuest beach in 1730, 
and such was the substance of a Dean's discourses 
in Trinity Church. 

A portrait of the Bishop and his family is pre- 
served at Yale College. It was painted by John 
Smybert, an artist whom the Dean’s eloquence 
tempted from England, and of whom President 
Ezra Stiles, one of the honored and historical 
names of Newport, says, that upon his landing 
in Newport he instantly recognized the Indians 
there (the Narragansetts) to be the same people 
as the Siberian Tartars, two of whom had been 
presented by the Czar of Russia to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, at whose court Smybert had 
painted them. Before he returned to England 
Berkeley gave part of his library to Yale College, 
and afterward sent out a thousand volumes, which 
President Clapp calls “the finest collection of 
books that ever came at one time to America.” 
“He also,” says Professor Goodrich, “sent a 
deed of his farm on Rhode Island, to be held in 
trust for the support of three students between 
their first and second degrees. In 1834 this 
farm of Whitehall produced about $150 rent, 
annually, which was regularly applied to the 
purpose. 

Berkeley was contemporary upon the island 
with the Rev. John Callender, one of the famous 
Newport ministers, whose Historical Discourse is 
still as vaiuable to the student in our day as his 
life and conversation were to his friends in his 
own. Soon perceiving the character and attain- 
ments of his companions, Dean Berkeley is sup- 
posed to have suggested the formation of a 
Literary Society, which was afterward chartered 


as the ‘“* Redwood Library Company.” The 
success of this movement informs us of the in- 
telligent tone of Newport society at that time 
The names of Ellery, Ward, Honeyman, Up- 
dike, Checkley, Hopkins, and Johnson (after- 
ward President of Columbia College, in New 
York), appear among the original members 
Newport was already metropolitan, although 
small. ‘Men of opulence and leisure, from 
| different parts, made Rhode Island the place of 
| their permanent residence ; while it was every 
year the summer resort of a great number of in- 
valids and men of leisure from the West Indies 
and our more southern colonies. Although this 
brought with it riches and gaiety, it brought with 
it an evil—it introduced an high stile of living, 
and too frequent convivial meetings; and the dis- 
sipation of one season had hardly time to subside 
before another commenced. Another serious 
evil cast a dark shade on otherwise a beautiful 
picture, we allude to the African trade for 
other purposes than bringing gold dust and 
ivory!” says the delicate Dr. Waterhouse in 
1821. 

One of the finest figures in that stately socie- 
ty of old Newport is Abraham Redwood, from 
whom the Library was named. He was born in 
the island of Antigua, about the year 1720, and 
| was educated in Philadelphia with due regard to 
| his immense fortune and expectations. He mar- 
ried in Rhode Island before he was twenty years 
old, and lived there until he was about eighty, 
“in a style of opulence becoming his fortune, 
mixed with the elegant simplicity of the Quaker.” 
His town-house and country-house were ap- 
pointed with every refined luxury, and his munifi- 
cence not only made his name famous by dona- 
tions to public institutions, but inspired a hundred 
private charities which made it blessed. When 
he was yet a young man there were but two 
colleges in New England, at Cambridge and 
New Haven. In 1747, Mr. Redwood presented 
the Society £500 for the purchase of books, and 
£5000 were subscribed in the town to erect a 
building. In 1748, Henry Collins, one of the 
fine old Newport merchants, “the Lorenzo de 
Medici of Rhode Island,” presented a lot of land 
to the Society, and the present building was com- 
pleted in 1750, from the designs of Mr. Har- 
rison, an architect long resident in Newport. 
The donation of Mr. Redwood was well spent, 
and the library was rich in classical and theolog- 
ical literature. So valuable was it in the latter 
pos aery that Dr. Ezra Stiles, a famous theo- 
logical name in New England, became its li- 
| brarian for nearly twenty years ; and, according 
to Dr. Waterhouse, often declared that he owed 
| to that collection his great attachment to litera- 
| ture. 
The building now shares with Mr. Parish’s 
| villa the chief architectural beauty of Newport, 
| and holds a library of about six thousand volumes. 
It is buried in luxuriant foliage, quite hidden 











from Touro Street, upon which it stands, and an 
air of elegant repose, “ the still air of delightful 
studies,” forever broods over it. 
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REDWOOD 


It was one summer morning about this time, 
in the year 1750, that some fishermen noticed at 
sunrise a vessel heading for the first, or Easton's 
beach, as if the crew were unacquainted with 
the shore, or were unable to manage their craft. 


She was presently ‘‘seen to be a brig, and came on 
with all sails set, and struck upon the northwest 
corner of the beach. The fishermen instantly 
boarded her, but found no living thing except a 
dog and a cat’’—not even Hood's bachelor to sing 
to them, 
* What do you think of that, my dog? 
And what do you think of that, my cat?” 

In the kitchen the fire was burning, the kettle 
was boiling, and the table was spread for break- 
fast. Every thing was in its place but the long- 
boat, which was missing. The brig was from 
Honduras, well freighted, and had been spoken 
only four days before she struck. She was got 
off, and was bought at auction by Henry Collins, 
the worthy old merchant, whocalled herthe Beach- 
bird, but her original name was neverknown. Nor 
did any tidings of her crew or their fortune ever 
come to land. Had they taken to the long-boat 
to escape, when they found themselves setting 
inevitably to the shore, they would certainly have 
soon landed and claimed their brig. Were they, 
perhaps, lost upon some treacherous reef, just as 
as they were gaining the shore’? or had some 
bold buccaneer carried them off with their treas- 
ure, at dawn, within sight of shore, and then light- 
ed the fire and made the quiet domestic arrange- 
ments which should deceive astonished lands- 
men! 

The “ dark shade,” of which the venerable Dr. 
Waterhouse speaks, is a blot upon the history 
of the flourishing days of Newport. Probably 
none of the northern colonies, certainly none in 
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proportion to its size, was so deeply engaged in 
the slave trade as Rhode Island. Many of the 
great fortunes of her merchants were amassed by 
that traffic. So late as the year 1804-8, when 
the ports of South Carolina were opened for the 
importation of slaves, there were, of 202 vessels 
employed in the traffic, 70 British, 61 from 
Charleston, and 59 from Rhode Island. From 
Boston there was one, and from Connecticut 
one, and no others from the present Northern 
States. Of the whole number of slaves import- 
ed, which was 38,775, there were 7238 brought 
in Rhode Island vessels, and 450 in all other 
New England craft. Between 1730 and 1750 
the slave trade of Rhode Island increased with 
the West India trade, negroesbeing brought back 
as part of the return cargoes. Yet it seems not 
to have been countenanced by the Legislature, for 
so early as 1652, the practice of slavery is de- 
nounced, and to hold a slave more than ten years 
is made penal. In 1774 the importation into 
the colony was prohibited ; and ten years after- 
ward, it is provided that all children of slaves 
born after March Ist, 1784, shall be free 

At this time, 1730-50, the trade of Newport 
was very extensive. There were thirty distill- 
eries constantly at work, and the rum was ex- 
ported to Africa, and procured the slaves there. 
There were not less than forty or fifty vessels en- 
gaged in this traffic, and their owners were the 
leading merchants of Newport. The Quakers 
did not scruple to own them. Joseph Jacobs, an 
opulent old Newporter of that persuasion, had 
several slaves who ‘“ wore the plain garb of the 
Quakers.”” And a recent historian of Newport, 
Mr. Peterson, who has amassed a curious eollec- 
tion of historical facts, declares, that ‘ to see the 
negro women, with their black hoods and blue 
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aprons, walking at a respectful distance behind 
their master to meeting, was not an unpleasant 
sight!” Joseph Jacobs was the only possessor 
of a thermometer upon the island, and so precise 
was his punctuality, that the neighbors were wont 
to set their clocks and watches as he passed by 
to meeting, without speaking to him. 

Godfrey and John Malbone were among the 
chief Newport merchants of this period. The 
elder, Godfrey, settled in the town about the year | 
1700 ; he engaged in successful enterprises, and | 
fitted out privateers in 1740, during the French 
and Spanish war. A rough, bold, sea-faring 
man, ready to trade in slaves or rum, and to send 
privateers to the Spanish main, he is undoubted- 
ly a good type of the Newport merchant of that 
period. There were two hundred vessels in the 
foreign trade, three or four hundred coasting 
vessels, and a regular line of London packets. 
Between two and three thousand seamen thronged 
the docks, which extended a mile along the har- 
bor. There was no storage sufficient for the ac- 
cumulating riches. The harvests and produce of 
the East and West Indies piled the wharves. 
Crates of bananas, of oranges, of all the south- 
ern fruits lay in the yards of the houses, with 
turtle from the Bahamas, waiting to be cooked. 
Colonel Gibbs, one of the chief merchants, had 
a negro cook, Cudjo, who prepared his master’s 
dinners, and was loaned to the lesser neighbors 
upon their state occasions. He educated a fam- 
ily of cooks in Colonel Gibbs’ kitchen, and the 
epicures from every quarter were the debtors of 


Cudjo. 

At a period a little later than this, and proba- 
bly of Cudjo himself, Dr. Channing says, ‘* When 
I was young, the luxury of eating was carried to 
the greatest excess in Newport. My first notion, 
indeed, of glory was attached to an old black 
cook, whom I saw to be the most important per- 


sonage in town. He belonged to the household 
of my uncle, and was in great demand wherever 
there was to be a dinner.” Seventeen manufac- 
tories of sperm-oil and candles worked with such 
success, that Crevecceur says ‘‘ they make sperm- 
acetti candles better than wax.” 

Noble mansions, spacious and elaborate gar- 
dens arose and adorned the island and the town. 
The country-house of Colonel Godfrey Malbone, 
which was commenced in 1744, was famous as 
the finest residence in the colonies. It was built 
of stone, two stories high, with a circular stair- 
case leading to the cupola, the cost of which was 
reputed to be equal to that of an ordinary dwell- 
ing-house. The house was within a mile of 
Newport, and the farm of six hundred acres 
sloped gently toward the bay. The garden yet 
gives a name to the estate upon which now stands 
the mansion of J. Prescott Hall. According to 
tradition this garden was elaborately laid out ; 
ranges of banks and terraces alternated with 
plots of flowers, and hedges of shrubbery, and 
groups of rare trees; silver and gold fish swam 
in artificial ponds; while over this mingled 
beauty the eye swept across the bay to the blue 





line of the opposite shore, or saw the sea flashing 


over the rocks and cliffs at the entrance of the 
harbor. 

Here met a society not unworthy so fair a pal- 
ace of pleasure, if tradition may be believed. The 
wealthy and cultivated society of Newport seems 
in those days to have been acknowledged as an 
aristocracy. The social lines were sharply drawn. 
As in provincial towns the rigor of etiquette is 
more exacting than in the metropolis, so in the 
colony it is always more observable than in the 
mother country. The courtly rector of Trinity 
alluded from the pulpit to “those who moved in 
the higher spheres.”’ 

No bold innovator as yet discussed a possible 
revolution. Not even the gentle and humane 
Berkeley, planning proselyting colleges on Sum- 
mer Islands, had dreamed of a Democracy. Upon 
the other side of the sea, the great apostle of the 
modern movement, Jean Jacques Rousseau, him- 
self was at this time just emancipated from the 
thraldom of Madame de Warens, and the French 
Secretary of Embassy at Venice was not yet ready 
to prefer a savage life and country to the splendid 
shores of the Adriatic. 

Vaucluse, the residence of Samuel Elam, now 
of Thomas R. Hazard, was another of the fine 
places of that day. It is situated upon the eastern 
side of the island, about five miles from the town, 
and is the only estate remaining which has still 
some savor of its past prosperity. The entertain- 
ments at both these places, no less than those 
of the Overings, Bannisters, and the gentlemen 
of the Narragansett shore opposite, are remem- 
bered as magnificent. It was the broad English 
style of hospitality, abundant, loud, and, doubtless, 
a little coarse and rude. Prodigious oaths echoed 
probably along the stately halls of the Malbones, 
and choice wines flowed at the dinners of Vau- 
cluse. The story of the destruction of the Mal- 
bone house, illustrates the spirit of the time. It 
had cost a hundred thousand dollars, which was 
not a small sum of money in a time and place 
where a man lived well upon five hundred dollars 
a year. But in the year 1766, as the slaves were 
cooking a dinner—to which Colonel Malbone had 
bidden the best company of the island—the wood 
work around the kitchen chimney took fire, and, 
although the house was of Connecticut stone, the 
flames soon had possession. Romance now takes 
up the fact, and proceeding in a strain accordant 
with the style of the man and his life, relates that 
Colonel Malbone, seeing the inevitable destruction, 
declared that if he must lose his house, he would 
not lose his dinner; and, as it was early summer, 
ordered the feast to be spread upon the lawn, 
where he and his guests ate their dinner by the 
light of the burning house. 

The society of the Narragansett shore opposite 
was not less distinguished, and was in constant 
intercourse with that of the island. Capable tu- 
tors and accomplished clergymen were the teach- 
ers of the boys who afterward graduated at 
Harvard or Yale, and there were good schools 
for the girls in Boston. The constant presence 
in the island of intelligent strangers, at once 
piqued and gratified natural curiosity, and thus, 
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without traveling, the inhabitants of Newport | 
enjoyed the benefit of travel. Many of the| 
leading men upon both sides of the bay had| 
large and valuable libraries, and the collection | 
in the Redwood Library was rich in many de- 
partments. 

‘* Ancient Narragansett was distinguished for its 
frank and generous hospitality.” There were few 
public houses. Gentlemen and strangers staid with 
their friends, or brought letters which secured them 
ample attention. The tavern of “ Uncle Tom 
Townsend”—the ‘“‘ Townsend's” of later days— | 
was a two-story house, where ardent spirits were 
sold, where the Judges stopped upon the circuit, 
and chance travelers staid. It is doubtless the | 
house where Brissot de Warville lodged in 1788, 
and which he describes as full of travelers and 
sailors, whose conversation became so irksome 
to him that he was obtiged to retreat into a small 
cabinet, where he could read and write undis- 
turbed ; and it is doubtless to the noisy and dull 
talk of the travelers and sailors at ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s,” 
that we owe much of the dreary account, which | 
we shall presently consider, given by that famous | 
French revolutionary worthy. 

In May, ‘the nobility and gentry” went to | 
Hartford to eat ‘‘ bloated salmon ;” and the corn- 
husking was the famous autumn festival upon the 
island and in Narragansett. Masters and slaves | 
participated in this festivity. ‘Gentlemen in| 
their scarlet coats and swords, with laced ruffles 
over their hands, hair turned back from the fore- 
head, and curled and frizzled, clubbed and cued | 
behind, highly powdered and pomatumed, with | 


snall-clothes, silk stockings, and shoes orna- 
mented with brilliant buckles ; and ladies dressed in 
brocade, cushioned head-dresses, and high-heeled 
shoes, performed the formal minuet with its thirty- 


six different positions and changes.”’ Nor were 
the sports of old England unknown to the colony. 
‘« The fox-chase, with hounds and horns,” echoed 
ov-r the island, as Bishop Berkeley intimates in 
the Minute Philosopher: “ A few moments after, 
we heard a confused noise of the opening of 
hounds, the winding of horns, and the shouts of 
the country squires’—a glimpse of life that might 
have tempted Squire Western himself 
to try the Western wilds 
A romantic tradition belongs to these 
days, of the return of Samuel Cranston, 
Esq., a Newporter of consideration, 
who, upon a West India voyage, was 
seized and enslaved by pirates. 
Making his escape, and returning to 
his native town, after seven years of 
absence and bondage, he learned that 
his wife, long since deeming herself a 
widow, was to be married to ‘a Mr. 
Russell of Boston.” According to the 
strict proprieties of such tales, the hap- 
less husband reached his home on the 
very day of the nuptials, and knocked at 
his own door, tattered, weary, and for- 
lorn, at the moment when his “ lovely 
and adored wife” was arraying herself 
for her second vows. He introduced 





himself as the next friend of the late lamented 
Cranston; and at length raising his hat, point- 
ing to a scar upon his forehead, “he gave her 
a significant look,” and asked her if she “ ever 
saw that mark before.” The lady threw her- 
self into his arms—*‘ You are my own, own,” 
etc., while Mr. Russell and the clergyman were 
waiting in another room for the bride and the 
ceremony. She entered, presently, “ grace- 
fully leaning on the arm of Mr. Cranston”— 
explanations were made, while “a Mr. Rus- 
sell of Boston” insisted, with suspicious alacrity, 
that the ceremony binding her irrevocably to her 
first husband should be immediately repeated, and 
bestowed upon her the portion he had intended 
to settle upon her as his wife. ‘The scene,” 
says the chronicler, more literal than elegant, 
‘“‘ was worthy of the chisel of the artist, and pro- 
duced emotions of delight in the minds of the 
guests.” 

It was only a few years later, when this pros- 


| perity had not yet begun to decline, that Creve- 


ceur writes: ‘The harbor of Newport is one of 
the best in every respect ......The roads are 
planted with acacias and plane-trees. There are 
abundant fountains every where ; fields rich with 
harvest ; meadows of ample pasturage ; and the 
houses singularly neat and convenient 

head of the island toward the sea offers a singular 
mixture of picturesque rocks, little fertile fields, 


| sterility and abundance, sand and rich soil, pleas- 
| ant bays and rough cliffs. 


A man can farm with 
one hand and fish with the other Here is 
the best blood in America, and the beauty of the 
women, the hospitality of the inhabitants, the 
sweet society, and the simplicity of their amuse- 
ments, have always prolonged my stay.” 

From 1730 to the Revolution, Newport was at 
the height of its prosperity. New York, New 
Haven, and New London greatly depended upon 
it for their foreign supplies. During these years, 
James Franklin, who had published the New 
England Courant in Boston, and had offended 
the government, removed to Newport, bringing 
with him his types and press. His brother, Ben- 
jamin, who had been learning his trade in his 
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brother's office, went to Philadelphia. In New- 
port, James commenced the Rhode Island Ga- 
zette, which did not succeed, and he disappeared, 
leaving his wife and his press behind him. In 
1758 his son James established the Newport 
Mercury, a paper which is still published, and in 
the office of which, after many removals and vi- 
cissitudes, stands the press of James Franklin, 
the elder, which he imported from England, and 
at which Benjamin Franklin learned his trade. 
The present editor of the Mercury a descendant 
of families famous in Newport annals, has pre- 
pared a volume which he has himself copiously 
and accurately illustrated, and which is by far the 
best hand-book of Newport history and tradition. 
In 1756, Dr. William Hunter—who had married 

a daughter of Godfrey Malbone, and whose own 
daughters were famous belles, as we shall see, 
one of the distinguished physicians of an eminent 
faculty, among whom are to be named Halibur- 
ton, Moffat, Brett, Hooper, and Isaac Senter, of 
whom Dr. Channing says, *‘ His figure rises be- 
as a specimen of manly beauty, 

worthy of the chisel of a Grecian sculptor”—de- 
livered the first course of anatomical and surgical 
lectures in the colonies, in the Court-house, 
which had been erected just before. This old 
building stands at the head of the Parade, and 
has all the quaint, solid dignity of a Flemish 
town-hall. During the British and French oc- 
cupation it was used as a hospital, and in the 
lower room the French erected an altar to say 
mass for the sick and dying. It is from the bal- 
cony of this building that the High Sheriff 
annually requests “gentlemen to please to take 
notice that His Excellency Richard Roe is elected 
Governor for the year ensuing. God save the 
State of Rhode Island, and Providence Planta- 
tions !” 





read by Major John Handy, at the time of its 
adoption, who, fifty years afterward, upon the 
4th of July, 1826, read it again from the same 
place. 

To these prosperous days in Rhode Island his- 
tory belongs the career of Ezra Stiles, who lived 
in Newport from 1755 to 1776. He graduated 
at Yale in 1746, and was attracted to Newport by 
the advantages offered to the theological student 
by the Redwood Library. He became pastor of 
the Second Congregational Church and Redwood 
librarian, and remained in the town nearly twenty 
years. In 1788 he was made President of Yale 
Coilege, whove library contains thirty manuscript 
volumes of his diary. ‘‘ This country has not, per- 
haps, produced a more learned man,” says Dr 
Channing. ‘His virtues were proportioned to 
his intellectual acquisition.” Newport loved Dr 
Stiles, and his occasional visits after his departure 
were festivals. ‘ In my earliest years I regarded 
no human being with equal reverence,” con- 
cludes Dr. Channing, indulging in the natural! 
and tender local reminiscences of his childhood. 

The other eminent divine associated with Stiles 
and Callender with Newport of the last century, was 
Samuel Hopkins, the founder of the Hopkinsian 
school of orthodoxy. He settled in Newport in 
1769, and with Puritan sternness, and natural in- 
tellectual independence, sought “to reconcile Cal- 
vinism with its essential truths.” ‘ Other Calvin- 
ists were willing that their neighbors should be 
predestined to everlasting misery for the glory of 
God. This noble-minded man demanded a more 
generous and impartial virtue, and maintained that 
we should consent to our own perdition .. . . if 
the greatest good of the universe, and the mani- 
festation of the Divine perfections should so re- 
quire.” This doctrine was not altogether agree- 


A sly story is told of a sheriff who, be- | able to the Newporters, and a meeting of his 


ing a friend of Richard Roe, was yet compelled | Society discussed the Doctor's preaching, and 
to announce that the opposition candidate, His | finally resolved to intimate to him their willing- 


Excellency John Doe, was elected Governor; and | ness that he should leave. 


But when, upon the 


concluded the proclamation with, “‘ God save the | next Sunday, he preached a farewell sermon, the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations | parish were so interested and impressed that 


for the year ensuing!” From the balcony of this 
State House the Declaration of Independence was 


STATE AND COURT-HOUSE. 


| 


they entreated him to remain. “His name is 

associated with a stern and appalling theology,” 
but he preserved the old Puritan 
traditions, and represented the se- 
vere and indomitable spirit of the 
early New England clergy. A pro- 
found student, he was sometimes 
engaged for eighteen hours of the 
day with his studies, and died, in 
Newport, an honored and good 
man, in December, 1803. 

In the church records of Narra- 
gansett, or Kingston, a town upon 
the main, opposite Newport, it ap- 
pears that, “‘ April 11th, 1756, be- 
ing Palm Sunday, Doctor M-Spar- 
ran read prayers, preached, and 
baptized a child named Gilbert 
Stewart, son of Gilbert Stewart, the 
snuff-grinder.” Mrs. Stewart was 
daughter of the Anthony who sold 
the farm to Berkeley, which he called 
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Whitehall, and she was born at that place. 
The snuff scheme in which his father was con- 
cerned failed, and while Stuart (the name is 
now thus written) was yet a young child his 
father removed to Newport. When he was thir- 
teen years old he began to copy pictures, and 
a mysterious Scotchman, Mr. Cosmo Alexander, 
arrived in Newport in 1772, and painted por- 
traits. According to Dunlap, “he soon put 





fied, and destroyed it. The second one was suc- 
cessful. He offered it to the State of Massachu- 
setts, says Dunlap, for one thousand dollars. It 
was declined, and remained in his studio until 
purchased by the Boston Atheneum of his widow. 
From this head the many Washingtons of Stuart 
were painted. In 1826 he made his last visit 
to his birth-place, and returned through New- 
port to Boston, where he died in July, 1828. His 


on canvas the Hunters, the Keiths, the Fergusons, daughter still resides in Newport, and her copies 
the Grants, and the Hamiltons.” Mr. Alexander | of her father’s portraits of Washington are ex- 
taught the young Gilbert, and finally took him to | tolled. But of Stuart's pictures there only re- 
Scotland. Within a year he was back again in| main in Newport the Washington in the Ceurt- 
Rhode Island, and ‘commenced portrait-painter | house, and two portraits in the Redwood Library, 


in form.” But he was a capricious youth. 
was always either “ high-tide or low-tide” with 
him, and his whims were annoying and inex- 
plicable. To the dismay of Newport he de- 
clined to paint a full-length portrait of Abraham 
Redwood for the Redwood Library. Newport 
was full of the Quaker spirit and influence, which 
exasperated a youth ardently devoted tothe Muses. 
** You have no more taste for music than a jack- 
ass,” he cried to Benjamin Waterhouse, not yet 
a doctor nor a centenarian; “and it is all owing 
to your stupid Quaker education.” 

The war came, and portraits were not wanted, 
and the young man resolved to sail for Europe. 
But he spent most of the night before he left New- 


It | 





port under a lady’s window, playing tender fare- | 


painted at the age of fifteen. 
was a son of Stuart's sister. 
From a society so largely engaged in commerce, 
which would appeal to their interest, and whose 
trade was greatly in slaves and liquor, which 
would not tend to refine their feelings, it would 
be natural to expect a reluctant sympathy with 
the early resistance to English aggression. But 
already in 1768 it appears that many in Newport 
had resolved to dispense with foreign goods. A 
New York paper of May in that year says, ‘In 
Newport one married lady and her daughter have 
spun full sixty yards of good, fine linen cloth, 
nearly a yard wide, since the first of March, be- 
sides taking care of a large family ;’’ and the 
editor exhorts all his townswomen to emulate this 


Stuart Newton 


wells upon his flute. He left for England ten days | example of practical independence of England. 
before the battle of Bunker Hill, and his father, | In July, 1769, the armed sloop Liberty was sent to 


who had been brought from Scotland expressly to | Newport, from Boston, to enforce the revenue 


make snuff, and whose royalist tendencies were | laws. 


The conduct of her officers by no means 


indicated by naming his son Gilbert Charles Stu- | won the esteem of the Newporters, who resolved 
art—dlthough the son always dropped the middle | to express their indignation upon occasion of the 
name—fled to Nova Scotia, whither his wife and | ill-treatment by the, Liberty's officers of the cap- 


her remaining children followed him from New- 
port. In England, Stuart became West's pupil. 
Fuseli, upon seeing some of his drawings, said 
to him, “If this is the best you can do, you had 
better go and make shoes.” But before he knew 
Stuart, Fuseli one day entered an engraver's 
shop where the young man was standing, and the 
engraver, telling him privately that he knew him 
to be “a great physiognomist,” asked him if he 
thought the youth might paint. ‘Umph,” said 
Fuseli, ‘I don’t know but he might—he has a 
coot leg.” After he had painted West’s portrait, 
which was greatly admired, West said to Stu- 
art, ‘“* You have done well—all you have to do is 
to go home and do better.” Dr. Johnson, with 
the incomprehensible ignorance about America 
of some modern Englishmen, had expressed sur- 
prise to West that Stuart spoke so good En- 
glish, and, turning to the young man, wished to 
know where he had learned it. ‘ Not from your 
dictionary,” replied the intrepid painter. In 1784 
he was a fashionable artist in London, and his 
portraits occupied the best places in the Exhibi- 
tion. “ He lived in splendor, and was the gayest 
of the gay.” His daughter says that his great 
desire to paint a portrait of General Washington 
‘* was his only inducement to turn his back on his 
good fortune in Europe.” In 1794 he painted 
his first portrait of Washington, but was dissatis- 





tain of a Connecticut brig, which had been seized 
and brought in, together with a sloop. Theciti- 
zens, meeting Captain Reid, of the Liberty, upon 
the wharf, demanded that the chief offender in 
the fray should be sent on shore for punishment. 
The captain obeyed, and directed the surrender; 
but the criminal did not come, although all the 
men of the Liberty except the mate were sent on 
shore. A party of Newporters then repaired to 
the Liberty, cut her cables, and suffered her to 
drift off and ground, while her boats were burned 
upon the Parade. A few days afterward the 
wreck was struck by lightning, took fire, and was 
consumed. This was among the very first move- 
ments, if not the first, of rebellious opposition to En- 
gland. Three years later the Gaspee was destroy- 
ed; and in 1773 the Bostonians threw the tea into 
the harbor. In May, 1775, and during the year, Ad- 
miral Wallace commanded the British fleet in Nar- 
ragansett Bay, and destroyed every building upon 
Prudence Island, beside bombarding Bristol. 

It was now clear that serious troubles were 
impending, and the high society of Newport be- 
gan to take the alarm. The habit of loyalty and 
the aristocratic feeling were very strong with 
many of the chief citizens, and Joseph Wanton, 
Esq., suspected of too great sympathy with En- 
gland, was degraded from the office of Governor. 
In the spring of 1776 Wallace was driven out of the 
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harbor of Newport, by a vigorous attack, assisted 
by the Providence troops. But in December of 
the same year arrived the British fleet under Sir 
Peter Parker. It sailed up the West Passage, 
crossed from the north point of Conanicut, and 
landed an army of 8000 or 10,000 English and 
Hessians, commanded by General Clinton and 
Lord Percy, in Middletown, about five miles from 
Newport. The army immediately began to plun- 
der, and was quartered upon the inhabitants until 
May, 1777, when Clinton and Percy, with a large 
part, left for New York, and General Prescott 
sueeeeded to the command. He made himself 
obnoxious by petty tyranny, but Major Barton 
revenged the injuries of the island by a feat of 
memorable ingenuity and valor. 

Barton was on duty with the Rhode Island 
line, and after the capture of General Lee, in 
November, 1776, he considered how he might 
retort upon the enemy, and resolved to capture 
Prescott. When the English landed, Major Barton 
was stationed at Tiverton, upon the main-land, not 
far from the shore of Rhode Island. He waited 
for several months, but found no fit opportunity, 
until a British deserter was brought in to his 
quarters. Barton ascertained from him the situ- 
ation of Prescott’s head-quarters, and all the 
necessary details, and prepared to put his plan 
immediately into execution. He and his men 
were new to the service, and failure was perma- 
nent disgrace, as he well knew; but without a 
moment’s hesitation he selected his companions 
from the officers, told them the scope of the un- 
dertaking, and engaged their confidence and sym- 

hy. Five whale-boats were procured and 
fitted. At the last moment Barton addressed his 
soldiers, and said that he wished the voluntary 
assistance of about forty men. The whole regi- 
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ment advanced, and declared itself ready to ac- 
company him. On the 4th of July, 1777, the 
party left Tiverton, and crossed to the western 
shore of the bay. At nine o’clock on the evening 
of the 9th July they left Warwick-neck in the 
whale-boats. That of Major Barton went in 
front, and was distinguished from the others by 
a handkerchief tied to a pole in the stern. The 
little fleet dropped silently down the bay, between 
the islands of Patience and Prudence. In the 
stillness of night they heard the drowsy call of 
“ All’s well” from the sentries on the English 
ships, and as they touched the shore of Rhode 
Island a sound as of running horses was heard. 
It was too late to be alarmed, and the party land- 
ed in silence, Major Barton detailing one man to 
remain in each boat. They landed about a mile 
from the head-quarters of General Prescott, and 
crept toward it in five divisions. There were 
three doors to the house—on the south, the east, 
and the west. One division was to advance upon 
each door, the fourth was to guard the road, and 
the fifth act as a reserve. 

As they reached the house they were chal- 
lenged by the sentinel. 

“Friends,” said Barton. 

“ Advance and give the countersign,” was the 
reply. 

*¢ D—n you, we have nocountersign. Have you 
seen any deserters to-night '”’ said Barton, advanc- 
ing upon the sentry, seizing his musket, telling 
him that he was a prisoner, and threatening him 
with instant death if he betrayed them by making 
anoise. The sentry said that the General was in 
the house. Each division had now reached its 
station ; the doors were forced, and the soldiers 
rushed up stairs into the chamber of the host. 
He was speechless with fright, and pointed to the 
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room below as thatof the General. Making sure 
of the host, they returned into the entry, where 
Barton ordered them to fire the house at the four 
corners, as he meant to have the General alive or 
dead. But at this moment, aroused by the noise, 
Prescott called to know what was the matter. 
The soldiers ran down stairs and entered his 
room, where Barton saw a man sitting on the 
side of the bed. 

‘** Are you General Prescott!” demanded Bar- 
ton. 

“*T am, sir,” replied the officer. 

** You are my prisoner,” returned Barton. 

‘*T acknowledge it, sir,” said the General. 

Major Barton then told him that he must go 
with them, and to his request that he might be 
allowed to dress himself, replied that he was 
very sorry that his business required great dis- 
patch, and the General was obliged to hurry off 
as he was. Prescott’s aid, Major Barrington, 
had leaped out of a window at the beginning of 
the fray, and landed safely in the midst of the 
guard of reserve. Of the three prisoners, only 
the sentinel had his shoes on; and as the party 
hurried across a field of rye-stubble tangled with 
blackberry bushes, the General’s feet and legs, 
as also those of Major Barrington, were sorely 
scratched. But the party was led along to the 
shore as directly and rapidly as possible, and 
reached their boats safely. Barton placed the pris- 
oners in his boat, and wrapping his cloak around 
the shivering General, he ordered the little fleet 
to put off. The alarm was given from the shore 
by guns and rockets, but the boats darted silent- 
ly and swiftly out of danger. General Prescott 
asked if Barton commanded, and said to hjm: 

“You have made a bold push to-night,” and 
expressed the hope that he should not be hurt. 

** Not while you are in my care,” said Barton. 
The bay was all in wild confusion with the spread- 
ing alarm ; but straight under the sterns and bows 
of the English ships, in that darkest hour pre- 
ceding dawn, the prisoner was safely rowed, and 
morning broke upon the expedition arriving un- 
der the guns of its own batteries. General 
Prescott was afterward exchanged for General 
Lee. 

The Revolution and the residence of the Brit- 
ish army upon the island ruined Newport. Dur- 
ing the investment nine hundred buildings were 
destroyed. The churches, excepting Trinity, 
were changed into barracks and riding-schools ; 
the Court-house was occupied as a hospital; the 
Redwood Library was rifled of its gayest books— 
poetry, voyages, and travels, were taken by the 
officers, and little else than folios, too heavy to 
remove either by hea or hand, were left behind. 
General Prescott is reported to have sent a guard 
thither, and carefully to have locked the door 
when the horse was stolen. The trees of every 
kind in all parts of the island were cut down. 
Business was, of course, entirely suspended. The 
inhabitants who sympathized with the British 
were compelled to guard a strict reserve for fear 
of the vengeance of their fellow-citizens, and all 
who dared, or who were able, escaped to prov- 











inces still loyal to the Crown. In July, 1778, 
the French fleet of Count d’Estaing arrived, and 
anchored near Brenton’s Reef, off the southern 
point of the island. One of the ships followed 
the course of Admiral Parker’s fleet, sailed up 
the West Passage, and anchored at the north 
point of Conanicut. A few days afterward it 
pursued three English frigates, which were seek- 
ing the protection of their battery upon Tamma- 
ny Hill, and ran them ashore upon the western 
coast of Rhode Island, five or six miles from 
Newport. Their masts were cut away, and the 
crews fired the vessels as they took to the boats 
and pulled for shore. A few days afterward the 
whole fleet entered the harbor. As it approach- 
ed, the British began to burn the houses beyond 
a line of two miles from Newport, and sent out 
parties by night, who destroyed all kinds of car- 
riages and implements, grindstones, scythes, axes, 
and filled up the wells. The same night the Brit- 
ish withdrew from the north end of the island, 
and posted themselves upon the heights, two 
miles from the town, their line extending from 
Coddington’s Cove to Easton’s Beach. On the fol- 
lowing morning,the American army often or fifteen 
thousand men, under Generals Sullivan, Greene, 
Glover, and Lafayette, crossed from the main-land 
at Tiverton, and occupied the north part of the isl- 
and. During that day, a British fleet of twenty- 
five sail, under Lord Howe, was seen standing in 
for Newport. They lay to off Point Judith for the 
night, and the next morning, Count d’Estaing, 
alarmed, ran out to sea with his whole squadron. 
A fearful gale, that raged during the 12th and 
13th of July, seriously damaged the two fleets, 
and there was no battle. Lafayette vainly en- 
deavored to persuade D'Estaing to return and co- 
operate with the army. The French officers 
unanimously protested against entering the har- 
bor in their disabled condition, and the army was 
left unsupported. Within twenty-four hours of 
the departure of the fleet, more than two thousand 
volunteers left the army, with many of the mili- 
tia whose terms of service had expired, and 
about midnight of the 28th July, the American 
army began to retire toward the north end of the 
island. Count d’Estaing offered to march his 
troops from Boston, if required. But at day- 
light use British discovered the retreat of the 
Americans, and marched in pursuit. A scatter- 
ing fight was maintained for two days, of which 
the severest skirmish was at Butt's Hill. On 
the 30th, the Americans made a feint of strength- 
ening their position; at sundown they built a 
line of fires across the island, and, during the 
night, the whole army safely escaped to the main- 
land. 

It was during this retreat that General Greene 
repulsed an attack of the enemy with a force of 
less than half their number. This was the first 
time that this most distinguished man, the inti- 
mate friend and confidant of Washington, the 
generous, noble, and successful hero—who would 
undoubtedly have been summoned to succeed 
Washington, had any adverse chance deprived the 
country of his service—took part in the military 
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movements of the Revolution within his own 
State. The fame, indeed, of so illustrious a char- 
acter, and a fame acquired in the service of all 
the States, can not be claimed by one. But 
Rhode Island, the smallest State of the confed- 
eracy, which gave the greatest hero to the sec- 
ond war with England, may well reflect with 
pride that he who was only second to Washing- 
ton, in the first and great war, was her son. 
Nathaniel Greene was born in Warwick, upon 
the western shore of Narragansett Bay, in the 
year 1742. His father was a” Quaker, but the 
boy was early smitten with the love of arms, and 
at the first call of the country, appeared in Bos- 
ton, and, on the 6th of June, 1775, assumed the 
command, which he held until Washington soon 
after arrived. He served with eminent ability, 
and a prudence which in the circumstances was 
the best heroism, all through the war; and, in 
October, 1779, he was appointed by Washington 
to succeed General Gates in the chief direction 
of the Southern army. Here his uncontrolled 
genius secured him the most brilliant part of his 
career; and at the close of the war he returned 
to Rhode Islapd, loved by Washington, honored 
by the country, and extolled by history. In 
1785, Georgia, mindful of his services and mer- 
its, made him valuable grants of land, and he 
went to the South with his family to occupy 
them. But on the 19th of June, 1786, being 
only forty-four years old, he died of the effects 
of a sun-stroke. It is understood that his grand- 
son, who has added the laurels of literature, 


to those of military glory, which already adorn 
his family name, is engaged in preparing for 
publication the papers and a biography of his 


illustrious relative. The elegant scholarship 
and classical care evinced in the best edition of 
Addison yet published, are the assurances of the 
manner in which a work so truly national will be 
completed. 

The day after the retreat of the Americans from 
Rhode Island, Sir Henry Clinton arrived from 
New York with a British reinforcement of four 
thousand men, which would probably have ren- 
dered the retreat impracticable. The British 
forces landed upon Rhode Island in November, 
1776, and remained until the autumn of 1779, 
when they were withdrawn to strengthen the 
army in New York. They embarked from the 
neck at the south part of the island, and orders 
were issued that the inhabitants upon Thames 
Street, through which the retiring army marched, 
should remain within doors upon the day of evac- 
uation, under pain of death. 

The British investment was immediately suc- 
ceeded by the brief and brilliant episode of the 
French occupation. Yet the many and glowing 
accounts that have reached us of those days, serve 
only to assure us that their gayety was but the 
final feast of an expiring prosperity. 

The fine old society of Newport had for his- 
torians the most accomplished gentlemen and 
officers of France, and of France at the culmination 
of the old régime. The courtiers who ornamented 
Versailles and Marly, and who are no less the he- 





roes of historical achievements than of feats of 
fabulous luxury and license, crossing the sea in 
pursuit of glory or fortune, found the ‘“ savage 
Americans” of Berkeley to be as beautiful and fas- 
cinating as the ladies of France, with a charm de- 
rived from purity of character and manner which 
those courtiers could, perhaps, better appreciate 
than men of a different education and career. It 
is remarkable that the aid which was furnished 
to America, struggling to be free, and whose 
struggle was to result in the recognition and or- 
ganization of the democratic principle, proceeded 
trom the haughtiest aristocracy of Europe, and 
at a moment when it was beginning to feel the 
throes of that revolution which should shatter its 
pride forever. The American success, encour- 
aged by French sympathy and French assistance, 
was one of the strongest influences in the de- 
struction of the old French régime. The pres- 
tige of a success which France had fostered, re- 
acted terribly upon France itself. 

The Frenchmen of talent and capacity at that 
period, weary of intrigue, or worsted by it, threw 
themselves into any career that promised distrac- 
tion and excitement. To these exhausted vota- 
ries of an effete civilization the wilds of America 
were fascinating. To turn from the easy smiles 
of a rouged marquise, and win a glance from the 
modest eye of maiden purity, was a prospect 
only too alluring to satiety. It thus happens 
that men famous in the European Chronigue 
Scandaleuse for the audacity of their lives, are 
the laureates of the simplicity and beauty of 
the women of our best colonial society. They 
crossed the sea in troops, and they who came 
to scoff remained to pray. They saw Newport, 
then the social capital of the country, and they 
all pay homage to the dignity, beauty, and intelli- 
gence of its society. In the French memoirs of 
that period the reader is at once struck by the 
altered tone of the authors when they speak of 
America and of American women, after the gay 
record of licentious lives at home. 

It wes on the 10th of July, 1780, that the 
French fleet, seven. ships of the line and five 
frigates, with a large number of transports, and 
an army of six thousand men, arrived in New- 
port harbor. 

The Chevalier de Tournay commanded the fleet, 
and the Count de Rochambeau the army. Illu- 
minations, complimentary addresses, and general 
joy hailed the day. The French who had come 
to the country before the Count d’Estaing, were 
men of neither consideration, influence, nor prin- 
ciple. When d’Estaing arrived high hopes were 
excited. But his conduct was timorous and vacil- 
lating, and confidence was again lost. The 
coming of Rochambeau was greeted with public 
rejoicing, but there were still lurking doubts and 
suspicions. The Rev. Jacob Bailey, a tory clergy- 
man, ‘‘ improves” the arrival of the French in 
his Diary, August 5th, 1780, thus : ‘‘ To see these 
people who had always the greatest aversion to 
the manners, religion, and government of the 
French, now rejoicing in their alliance, and 
exulting in their assistance, affords a most strik- 
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ing instance of the perverseness of 
the human heart, and displays, be- 
yond example, the obstinacy, the 
madness, the folly, the perfidy of 
my countrymen.” 

A Frenchman was better than an 
Englishman, perhaps; how much 
better was to be proved. Rocham- 
beau and Washington had not a per-, fi 
fect understanding. The secret of (3% 
the difficulty undoubtedly lay in 
their different estimates of General 
Lafayette. He was the especial 
friend of Washington ; but he was 
distasteful to the gentlemen and no- 
bles who accompanied Rochambeau, 
many of whom were his elders in 
years, and superiors in military rank 
and service. But the exquisite tact 
displayed by Rochambeau in the management of 
his army at Newport was worthy the most ac- 
complished courtier of the most ceremonious court. 
The English had left a name of hatred and terror 
behind them. They had destroyed property, and 
insulted the proprietors in every way. They had 
waged war with barbaric recklessness. But the 
French commander ordered the most conscien- 
tious respect toward persons and things. The 
wounds inflicted by British ruffianism were 
healed by the balm of French politeness. The 
young noblemen of Rochambeau’s suite lived 
simply, popularly, and even frugally. The tories 
themselves were compelled to love them. The 
soldiers were at once inspired and restrained by 
the conduct of their superiors, and it is estimated 
that a hundred dollars would cover the damage 
done to Newport by the presence of the French 
army. 

The gay gentlemen of the General’s suite not 
only respected Newport houses, but its homes 
also. The most successful of intriguers forgot 
gallantry in the presence of the purity of charac- 
ter they encountered here. It is related, indeed, 
that the wife of a Newport gentleman had list- 
ened too willingly to the wishes of one of ‘the 
officers. The husband ascertained the fact, but 
being tenderly attached to his wife, and unwilling 
to ruin her by exposure, redoubled his kindness 
and devotion, and, at the same time, unsuspect- 
edly deprived the officer of opportunity of secret 
meetings. The loyalty of the wife returned ; the 
officer expostulated and pleaded in vain, then 
grew angry and withdrew, leaving the happy 
husband and rescued wife more closely united 
than ever. But this story is told as a remark- 
able instance. Even the Abbé Robin confesses 
that “ Newport was the exception” to the gallant 
rule of French life. 

Admiral de Tournay died soon after his arrival, 
chagrined at the reproaches heaped upon him for 
want of energy and courage. He was buried 
with great military pomp in Trinity church-yard, 
where his monument still remains. 

The head-quarters of Count de Rochambeau 
were in the Vernon House, corner of Clarke and 
Mary streets, so called from its proprietor William 
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Vernon, who was president of the Eastern Navy 
Board at Boston, and who gave himselt and his 
means heartily to the great struggle. 

Upon the windows of this comely house, which 
has still an air of ancient dignity, the names of 
famous belles were scratched by the diamond 
rings of the French officers. The panes are 
now gone, but it is well remembered that the 
glass was covered with such scrawling, which 
gave the beauties, long since forgotten, to an 
evanescent fame. 

It was here that General Washington was 
entertained when he arrived at Newport, in 
March, 1781, tosee Count de Rochambeau. The 
barge of the French admiral was sent for him, 
and he crossed the bay from the Conanicut shore, 
saluted by the French fleet, and landed at the 
Ferry dock, corner of Washington Street and 
Long Wharf.. He was a Marshal of France, 
without which honor he could not have command- 
ed the French army, and wore on this day the 
insignia of his office. 

As he stepped ashore the bells rang, the 
French cannon thundered incessantly, and the 
Commander-in-chief was received by Rocham- 
beau and a group of his officers and a deputation 
of citizens. “TI regarded him,” says one of the 
French observers, ‘‘ with the attention which the 
sight of great men always inspires. We half 
expect to find in their features the genius which 
distinguishes them above their fellows. Wash« 
ington is adapted, more than any other man, to 
produce this impression—tall, noble, well-propor- 
tioned, with an open, sweet, and calm expression, 
and an entirely modest air, he strikes and inter- 
ests French and Americans, and even his ene- 
mies.” Through the lines of the army, drawn 
up three deep, and with the profound obeisance 
of French chivalry, the waving of hats, and 
plumes, and standards, Washington, with Ro- 
chambeau upon his left, walked bare-headed up 
the Parade and along Clarke Street to his quarters 
at the Vernon House. 

In the evening the town was illuminated, and 
the officers, escorted by a large number of citi- 
zens, and preceded by thirty boys bearing torches, 
marched through the streets. Upon returning 
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to the house Washington carefully thanked the 
boys for their services. It was his first interview 
with the French officers, and it is supposed that 
in the Vernon House he sketched, with Rocham- 
beau, the plan of an attack upon New York. 

Associated with this visit of Washington, the 
name of one of the belles of those days has at- 
tained a greater immortality than even French 
courtesy had secured. This was the beautiful 
Miss Champlin, a Newport maiden famed no less 
for her charm of manner than her lovely person. 
During Washi ‘s visit the citizens of the 
town gave a ball in honor of the event to the Com- 
mander-in-chiefand his French host, inthe Assem- 
bly-room in Church Street. The General was sum- 
moned to open the ball, and he selected Miss 
Champlin for his partner, and requested her to 
mame the dance. She chose “A successful 
Campaign,” a dance then in the highest favor. 
As Washington led out his partner upon the 
floor, the French officers, with the most grace- 
ful courtesy, took the instruments from the hands 
of the musicians, and played while the couple 
stepped through the minuet. There is a chival- 
ric strain in that old gallantry which the belated 
spectator might contemplate the nightly dances 
of the “ Atlantic,” the ‘‘ Ocean,” and the “ Belle- 
vue,” without immediately perceiving. 

The heroine of this little romance lived with 
her parents in the house still standing at No. 
119 Thames Street, where Washington took tea 
on the evening of the ball. It is now occupied 


by the grandson of the beautiful girl, and has 


been the home of five successive generations. 
Fortunately all memorial windows in Newport 
are not yet broken, and the name of Betsey Hali- 
burton is still visible, scratched upon a pane in 
the room of this house where Washington took 
tea. 

There were other belles, too, whose fame, 
like that of the fair Champlin, survives by 
surer records than a di tched name 
upon a window. The daughters of William 
Ellery, one of the Rhode Island signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, are not 
forgotten by domestic tradition. 

Qne of them married William 
Channing, father of the son who 
made the name more famous, and 
her grand-daughter was the wife 
of Washington Allston. 
~The name of Miss Redwood also 
escapes to us from -that group of 
Revolutionary belles. She was the (- 
daughter of the Abraham Redwood §& 
from whom the library takes its. . 
name. Tradition calls her “ ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,” and tells of 
the Newport beauty a story like 
that told of. the Duchess 
of Devonshire. ‘Ah! lady,” said 

a London dustman to the Duchess, 

as she sapped, resplendent, into her 
carriage, ‘‘may I light my pipe at 
your eyes?” and of the beautiful 
Redwood it is told that sailors step- 








ping ashore at Newport, fresh from the beauties 
of all the world, stopped in the street as she pass- 
ed, involuntarily removed their hats in homage, 
and gazed after her, enchanted, long after she 
was gone. She married Christopher G. Cham- 
plin, brother of Washington’s partner in “A 
successful Campaign.” Men who were boys 
in Newport thirty and forty years ago, remember 
a grave and gracious old lady pouring wine and 
eggs and sugar into a pan, stepping down into 
the yard where the cow was feeding, and return- 
ing with a creamy, foamy, whipped syllabub. 
It was the beautiful Redwood, the toast of the 
flower of France. 

The Duc de Lauzun—the Due de Biron of the 
Vendée—the most famous gallant of his time, 
whose amours were endless, and whose affair with 
the beautiful Lady Sarah Bunbury (whom, as Lady 
Sarah Lenox, George III. seriously wished to 
marry), and with the Polish princess Czartorisky, 
who proved to the catholic Duke gue sans étre jolie 
on pouvait étre charmante, are historical—arrived 
in Newport in July, 1780, with Rochambeau, 
after a passage of seventy-two days from Brest. 
He says that if the English had immediately 
attacked them, the French would have been lost. 
Admiral Rodney’s fleet, with others, constantly 
appeared off the island, and frightened them ; 
but no attack was made. Lauzun recommended 
himself to Washington by not declining to serve 
under Lafayette, who was yet at school when 
Lauzun was a colonel in the army. The Duc 
spoke English, which with Frenchmen is always 
a rare accomplishment. They can not even spell 
the names of places correctly. Upon their pages 
Hartford is always Harford, New Bedford is New- 
bedfort; Seekonk masquerades as Selchoon ; 
Mystic. as Mistruck; the Tappan Zee as Tapy- 
zay, &c. But this facility in English committed 
the Duc de Lauzun to an infinity of details, 
* mortellement ennuyeuz,” but necessary. He 
was sent on all missions into the interior, whither 
the schoolmaster had not yet carried French. 
This Sybarite of Marly goes to Lebanon, where 
now the Sybarites of America congregate in sum- 
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mer. “ Siberia alone can be compared to Leba- 
nen,” says the Duc de Lauzun in despair. 

In Newport he is charmed by the society, and 
makes especial mention of the family of Dr. 
Hunter. The doctor was no longer living at the 
time of the Duc de Lauzun’s visit ; but he says, 
«Madame Hunter, a widow of some thirty-six 
years of age, had two charming daughters, whom 
she had perfectly well educated. They lived in 
a very retired manner, and saw scarcely any one. 
Chance introduced me to Madame upon my ar- 
rival in Rhode Island. She received me into 
her friendship, and I was presently regarded as 
one of the family. I really lived there; and 
when I was taken seriously ill, she had me brought 
to her house, and lavished upon me the most 
touching attentions. I was not in love with the 
Misses Hunter; but had they been my sisters 
I could not have loved them more, especially the 
eldest, who is one of the most amiable persons I 
have ever met.” These ladies went to Europe 
soon after the peace. The elder married Count 
de Cardignan ; the younger, Mr. Falconet, a bank- 
er of Naples. 

The Duc de Lauzun speaks of Washington’s 
visit to Newport as by no means so agreeable as 
thirty boys with torches, the army drawn up in 
line, a ball given by the citizens, and a minuet 
danced with the beautiful Miss Champlin, while 
the French officers played “* A successful Cam- 
paign,” would lead us to suppose. When, some- 
time afterward, Rochambeau sent de Lauzun 
with a letter informing Washington that ar- 
rangements had been made different from those 
they had stipulated together, the Duc says that 
Washington was so angry that he did not wish 
to answer, but finally sent a cold reply, stating 
that he was still of the same opinion, but that 
Count Rochambeau was of course his own mas- 
ter. 

The gay and gallant de Lauzun remained in 
service to the end of the campaign and of the war. 
He returned to France after the peace of 1783. 
His name appears in the tumultuous history of 
his country during the subsequent period, as 
member of the States General, co-embassador 
with Talleyrand and Chauvelin to London, as 
General of the Army of the Rhine, of the Mari- 
time Alps, and of the Vendée; and for the last 
time, on the Ist of January, 1794, when he was 
condemned for an alleged conspiracy against the 
Republic, and the head which had been caressed 
by all the famous beauties of a famous age fell 
under the guillotine. 

The belles of Newport doubtless thought Amer- 
ican liberty dearly purchased by the departure of 
the French army—the “small, keen-looking” Ro- 
chambeau, “ not handsome as was his son”—the 
Count de Noailles—* the resplendent beauty of 
the two Viosminels,” youths of whom an eye- 
witness says: ‘‘]‘ewport never saw any thi 
so handsome as these two young brothers.” The 
Duc de Lauzun, de Vauban, de Champceretz, the 
Marquis de Chastellux, de Chabanes, Bozon de 
Talleyrand, could not leave for other posts and 
other conquests without taking with them s me- 





thing more, possibly, than the tender regrets of 
the girls they left behind them. 

But in 1782-3, a year after the departure of 
the French army, came the Prince de Broglie 
and a party of friends to console them. “I ar- 
rived in Newport, that charming spot regretted 
by all the army.” He had no more pressing busi- 
ness, he says, than to make acquaintance with its 
society, and was immediately presented to Mon- 
sieur Champlin, celebrated for his wealth, but 
better known in the army by the lovely face of his 
daughter. This was the partner of Washing- 
ton’s minuet. The Prince, having no more 
pressing duty than visiting, fortunately had also 
the time to observe, the taste to criticise, and 
the talent to record his observations. Miss 
Champlin, in his portrait of her, had beautiful 
eyes, a sweet mouth, a perfectly shaped face, fine 
figure, pretty foot, and an air altogether attract- 
ive. She was dressed and coiffed with taste; 
‘that is to say,” says this penetrant critic, “a la 
Francaise,” and she understood and spoke French, 
The Prince de Broglie, and his friend M. de 
Vauban, instantly paid ample homage of admi- 
ration and respect to Miss Champlin; and then 
hurried to see the Misses Hunter, “ her rivals in 
beauty and reputation,” of whom the Duc de 
Lauzun had already spoken. The eldest, who 
had so charmed Lauzun, the Prince finds to be 
not regularly beautiful ; but she has a noble as- 
pect, and the air of high breeding, with a spiritual 
face and grace of movement. ‘She dresses at 
least as well as Miss Champlin,” says this true 
Frenchman ; “‘ not quite so freshly, perhaps.” 
Miss Nancy, the younger sister, had not sc lofty 
an air, it seems; ‘“ but she is a rose in person.” 
Her character was gay, her face always smiling, 
and “ her teeth charming, which is a very rare 
thing in America,” says this audacious critic. 
Yet Callender speaks of defective teeth among 
the people of the island, and Roger Williams 
says that the Narragansett Indians complained 
much of toothache. 

After this brilliant beginning they return 
home, and de Vauban—as in an Arabian tale— 
promised the Prince ‘still better things for to- 
morrow !” Accordingly, the next day they pro- 
ceeded to a house where a serious and silent 
old gentleman received them without raising his 
hat, asked them to be seated without compliment, 
and answered their questions in monosyllables. 
Their host was evidently a Quaker; and while 
they were sitting amused with their reception, 
‘‘ suddenly we beheld the Goddess of grace and 
of beauty, Minerva in person, having exchanged 
her sterner attributes for pastoral charms. It 
was the daughter of the Quaker, Polly Lawton” 
(the name was then pronounced, and is spelt by 
de Broglie and Segur, Leighton or Leyton). The 
appreciative Frenchman continues : *‘ In accord- 
ance with the customs of her sect she addressed 
us familiarly (nous parla en nous tutoyant), but 
with a simplicity and grace which I can only 
compare to that of her toilet. It was a kind of 
English dress, fitting the figure closely, and was 
white as milk, a muslin apron of the same color, 
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and a large handkerchief gathered close around 
the neck. Her coiffure, composed of a simple 
little cap of baptiste with round plaits, and per- 
mitting only a half inch of hair to be perceived, 
completed the virgin attire of Polly Lawton.” It 
is easy to fancy the refreshment of this vision 
of beautiful simplicity to a Prince surfeited with 
courtly splendors. Polly Lawton had no mis- 
giving about her charms. She said simple and 
polite things with the freedom and thee-and-thou 
familiarity of a Quaker. The Prince de Broglie 
kindles with the remembrance : “‘ She enchanted 
us all; and although evidently a little conscious 
of it, was not at all sorry to please those whom 
she graciously called her friends.” ‘I confess,” 
he finally exclaims with ecstasy, ‘ that this se- 
ductive Lawton appeared to me to be the chef 
d’euvre of Nature; and whenever I recall her 
image, I am tempted to write a great book against 
the finery, the factitious graces, and the coquetry 
of many ladies whom the world admires.” ‘‘ There 
was no time,” he adds, “when Polly was pres- 
ent, to observe a pretty younger sister.” Miss 
Sprindley (probably Brinley), Miss Sylven, and 
others, succeeded in convincing the Prince that 
there was more than one rose in Newport. All 
the belles regretted the departure of the French 
army. ‘ They confessed that there were no more 
amusements, no balls and fetes, since the French 
went away.” The gallant Prince and his com- 
panions were touched by the tender complaint, 
and resolved to give a ball to these ‘* amiable de- 
serted ones.” The Count de Segur, de Vauban, 
and de Broglie found neither refusal nor diffi- 
culty when they spoke of dancing. ‘ Twenty 
charming women assembled. They were dressed 
& merveille. They seemed to enjoy themselves. 
We drank toasts at supper. All passed off most 
delightfully.” 

Newport was a brief and pleasant episode in 
de Broglie’s tour. The day but one after the 
little bali he left the town; ‘but not without 
kissing the hand of Polly Leighton.” 

His friend and companion, Count de Segur, 
has left a pendant to his picture. His account 
of Newport in 1782, and of his first sight of the 
beautiful Lawton, is almost the same as that of 
de Broglie. 

“Other parts of America,” says de Segur, in 
commencing his description with his best bow 
and gracious compliment, as if addressing him- 
self to the incomparable Lawten—* were only 
beautiful by anticipation ; but the prosperity of 
Rhode Island was already complete. . . . New- 
port, well and regularly built, contained a numer- 
ous population, whose happiness was indicated 
by its prosperity. It offered delightful circles, 
composed of enlightened men and modest and 
handsome women, whose talents heightened their 
personal attractions. All the French officers who 
knew them recollect the names and beauty of 
Miss Champlin, the two Misses Hunter, and sev- 
eral others.” He also saw “ the silent, serious 


old man” of de Broglie, “‘ who very seldom bared 
his thoughts, and never bared his head ;” but 





he confesses that the first interview would have 





been the last, ‘had not I seen the door of the 
drawing-room suddenly open, and a being which 
resembled a nymph rather than a woman enter 
the apartment. So much beauty, so much sim- 
plicity, so much elegance, and so much modesty, 
were perhaps never combined in the same per- 
son. It was Polly Leighton (Lawton). Her 
gown was white, like herself (de Broglie likens 
it to milk) ; while her ample muslin handkerchief, 
and the envious cambric of her cap, which scarcely 
allowed me to see her light-colored hair, and the 
modest attire, in short, of a pious virgin, seemed 
vainly to endeavor to conceal the most graceful 
figure and the most beautiful form imaginable. 
Her eyes appeared to reflect, as in a mirror, the 
meekness and purity of her mind, and the good- 
ness of her heart. She received us with an open 
ingenuity which delighted me, and the use of the 
familiar word ‘thou,’ which the rules of her sect 
prescribed, gave to our acquaintance the appear- 
ance of an old friendship.” 

De Segur is charmed with her conversation. 
The fair Quakeress reproached him, according to 
the strict rule of her faith, for coming to make 
war, and to obey the king against the command 
of God. 

‘“* What could I reply to that angel?” asks the 
bewildered Count; “for in truth 1 was tempted 
to believe that she was a celestial being. Cer- 
tain it is, that if I had not been married and hap- 
py, I should, while coming to defend the liberty 
of the Americans, have lost my own at the feet 
of Polly Leighton.” He confesses that she drew 
his mind from the gay frivolities of society more, 
perhaps, than Madame la Comtesse de Segur, 
with whom he was so happy, might have ap- 
proved ; but he entered with great gayety into 
the project of the ball which de Broglie describes, 
and calls it one of the prettiest fétes he ever saw. 
Yet his heart is true to “that angel.” After 
praising the ball, he exclaims, ‘‘ But Polly Leigh- 
ton could not be present; and I can not deny 
that this circumstance occasionally cast a gloom 
over my spirits.” 

His Countess was probably not at all sorry 
that Rochambeau insisted upon the immediate 
return to their posts of these fascinated gentle- 
men, who had exceeded by a few days their leave 
of absence. 

The peerless Polly Lawton lived in the house at 
the corner of Touro Street and the Square. It is re- 
ported that she was afterward persuaded by some 
less discriminating admirers than the Frenchmen, 
to exchange her Quaker simplicity of attire for 
the fashions of the world’s people. But the 
harmony between the character of her manner 
and beauty and the simplicity of the Friends’ 
costume, was too exquisite not to be injured by 
brilliant toilets. The beautiful Polly was not 
the only Quakeress seduc.d by such splendors. 
La Rochefoucault-Liancourt, . neaking of society 
in Philadelphia in 1797-8, says, quietly: “The 
Quakers live retired and among themselves , 
but ribbons please young Quakeresses as well-as 
others, and are the great enemies of the sect.” 
U til the close of the century, the French 
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OLD FORT, DUMPLING ROCKS. 


travelers are still the best historians of Newport. 
It was the fate of Brissot de Warville, or J. P. 
Brissot, Citoyen Francais, not to visit the town 
until 1788. In 1784, the Newporters had organ- 
ized themselves as a city, but it was useless. It 
was a decaying place ; and, in 1787, they relapsed 
into the old town form.* 
decreased during the war by nearly eight thou- 
sand persons, two thirds of the population of 
its prime. The glory of Newport was gone: 


trade was paralyzed ; its society was scattered ; 
many of the old families had emigrated to Prov- 
idence at the time of the British occupation, 
and had laid the foundation of the prosperity of 
that flourishing and beautiful city, which a mis- 
sionary clergyman, the Rev. Jacob Bailey, A.M., 


remarks in 1754, just a century since, “is a 
most beautiful place . . . The northeast side is 
built with two streets of painted houses, above 
which lies a most delightful hill, gradually as- 
cending to a great distance, all cut into-ggrdens, 
orchards, pleasant fields, and beautiful inclosures, 
which strike the eye with agreeable surprise . . . 
Providence is a growing and flourishing place, 
and the finest in New England,” says the rever- 
end chronicler; but proceeds, per contra, “ The 
inhabitants of the place in general are very im- 
moral, licentious, and profane, and exceedingly 
famous for contempt of the Sabbath. Gaming, 
gunning, horse-racing, and the like, are as com- 
mon on that day as on any other. Persons of 
all professions countenance such practices.” If 
not emigrated to Providence as patriots, nor 
flown as refugees to Nova Scotia, nor retired 
with the British army at their evacuation, the 
chief families remained broken in fortune and in 
spirit. Trinity Church was without a pastor, 
and the seat of bitter feuds. The Redwood Li- 
brary was dispersed and neglected. The beauti- 
ful women told tender tales, regretfully, of their 
French campaign, and looked mournfully upon 
the town, still stunned by its sudden and entire 
prostration. 

‘Citizen Brissot left Providence at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, and sailed the thirty 
miles to Newport by half past six in the evening. 
His description of it is sad enough, when con- 





* It became a city again in 1853. 


The population had | 





trasted with the picture of its pros- 
perity and gayety, which we have 
been contemplating. “The soli- 
tude which reigns here, and which 
is only interrupted by groups of 
idlers who stand listlessly at the 
street corners, the general dilapida- 
tion of the houses, the wretched 
look of the shops, which offer for 
sale nothing but bunches of niatches 
and baskets of apples, or other 
articles of little value, the grass 
growing in the Square opposite the 
Court-house, the muddy and ill- 
paved streets, the rags at the win- 
dows, or which cover either hideous 
women (!), lean children, or pale, 
wan men, with deep, eyes and sinister looks, 
making the observer very uncomfortable, all pro- 
claim misery, the reign of bad faith, and the 
influence of a bad government!” 

Ichabod ! Ichabod! sings Brissot de Warville, 
Citoyen Francais. 

He goes to the market. ‘Great Heaven! 
how different from those of Boston or Philadel- 
phia. A few pieces of poor meat awaited 
purchasers who did not come!” He asked a 
citizen, who was well informed in such matters, 
the reason of this spectacle, and learned that 
most of the inhabitants lived on fish, which they 
caught themselves, and upon potatoes and other 
vegetables, which they raised with difficulty in 
their gardens. Paper-money was the pest of 
the country, according to Brissot and his in- 
formant, and was the principal cause of this 
misery. ‘* Newport,” continues the gloomy 
Citoyen, ‘“‘seemed to me like a tomb where 
living corpses dispute about a few roots. It re- 
called to me the picture that Volney paints of 
Egypt. I seemed to behold a city in which 
pestilence and fire had destroyed the inhabitants 
and their houses.” He then invites his friend 
to compare it to a city in which general misery 
produces famine, swindling, and impudence, and 
“you will have an image of Newport.” Two 
miles from the town he sees the remains of 
the magnificent mansion of Colonel Godfrey 
Malbone, destroyed by fire, and observes that 
what fire had done to that house, paper-money 
had done to the country. Brissot confesses 
that he had heard the flourishing accounts 
of earlier travelers, but that he did not find what 
they had described. Other causes helped paper- 
money to increase the public misery, or rather 


| resulted from that misery—* there are no public 


schools, no instruction by newspapers, and scarce- 
ly any public worship 

when good faith is universally repudiated?” And 
the unblushing Frenchman continues, “If there 
is no morality among the men, what becomes of 
the virtue of the women?” ‘In Newport, there 
is no restraint, no religion, no morality, no law, 
no respected magistrates, no troops.” Fortun- 
ately he heard an alarm of fire, and went out to 
study the people. The fire was not extinguished 
according to rule, but the engines arrived promptly, 
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the men worked zealously, and the flames were 
subdued. ‘This spectacle consoled me,” adds 
Brissot, ‘‘and I thought that virtue was not en- 
tirely extinguished in this people.” This amus- 
ing and sudden conclusion reveals the character 
of his mind, arid the value of his impressions. 
He immediately begins to find other proofs of re- 
maining virtue. We learn that “there are no 
thefts, nor murders, nor even begging...... the 
American does not beg nor steal.”” This is more 
encouraging; and although he complains of the 
contrary wind which detained him six days at 
Newport, and he found his companions at the 
tavern very disagreeable, yet he went to hear a 
famous Universalist, Dr. Murray, who preached 
in the Court-house, and there he saw “ pretty 
women, with immense bonnets, fashionably made, 
and well dressed ; which surprised me, for until 
then I had seen only hideous women and rags.” 
This is a valuable confession. It shows that 
Jean Pierre Brisspt, Citoyen Francais, did not 
penetrate that society to which de Broglie, Lau- 
zun, Rochambeau, Segur, de Vauban, and the 
rest, were weicome guests, and which now held 
itself retired, its days of feasting ended, its great 
mansions ruined, and its fortunes dilapidated, al- 
though it was still handsome, and well-dressed, 
and wore fashionable bonnets. Brissot’s sketch 
of the general appearance of the town is perhaps 
too darkly colored, but it is very interesting; and 
there can be little doubt that its ruin was a sad- 
der spectacle to the ladies in fash- 
ionable bonnets who remembered 
its perished splendors, than to the 
vivacious and uneasy traveler. 
The tone of Brissot’s book is 
supported by La Rochefoucault- 
Liancourt, who came to New- 
port from ‘‘ Newbedfort,” in 1795. 
He had letters to Samuel Elam; 
whom we have alteady noticed as 
the builder of Vaucluse, the sole 
proprietor upon the island ** who 
did not work with his own hands,” 
“the best of Quakers, and the 
best of men.” He alone, at the 
time of Liancourt’s visit, main- 
‘tained the former glory of New- 
port life. Vaucluse was evident- 
ly the model-farm of the island. 
His fellow-farmers had few barns, 
and the Frenchman remarks the 
great number of haystacks dis- 
persed all over the island which at 
‘the present time also, are charac- 
teristic objects in the landscape. He describes the 
isiand as a succession of meadows and corn-fields. 
Barley is raised also, he says, in great quantities, 
to supply the breweries of New York and Phila- 
delphia. He bewails the fine orchards and orna- 
mental trees leveled by the British, and the poorly 
cultivated sandy fields. The farms he found to 
be usually of seventy acres, few so large as two 
hundred, and two or three only had four hundred 
acres. He speaks with pleasure of the Newport 
‘cheeses, famous throughout America, and specu- 











lates upon the reasons of the poverty of the isl- 
and. The ingenious Frenchman attributes it to 
many causes—the neighborhood of the sea, which 
tempts the inhabitants to navigation—the want 
of a market—the want of trees of all kinds—the 
constant elections taking the people from their 
work—the ignorant style of cultivation. “In 
fine,” he says, ‘the people of Rhode Island are 
the most ignorant of all the Americans.” 

‘With this conclusion he arrives in the town of 
Newport. It was already reduced to four thou- 
sand inhabitants, although Bishop Berkeley, six- 
ty years before, had found six thousand. Its 
commerce had dwindled to some twelve vessels in 
the European trade, two or three in the Guinea 
and Georgia slave-trade, and some fifty or sixty 
in the domestic and coast-trade. In 1791, the 
exports amounted to $217,394; in 1795, to 
$317,860. The houses of Newport, the homes 
of the beautiful Redwoods, Champlins, Hunters, 
Lawtons, Malbones, and the rest of the old colo- 
nial nobility, the remorseless Frenchman finds 
small, shabby, and unpainted. Every where are 
signs of decay. Religion is tolerant. Quakers and 
Anabaptists are most numerous ; “ but the people 
are not religious.”” The residents upon the island, 
the small Quaker farmers, come to church in New- 
port only four times a year, says Rochefoucault. 
“It is an obstinate, litigious, and lazy people.” 

A year or two afterward he passed by Newport 
once more, and says : 





SPOUTING ROCK. 


“T saw again with pleasure, not the sad and 
ruined town, but its charming environs. . . . 
The health of the place is due, doubtless, to the 
air; but it is remarkable how many young girls 
die of lung complaints. The tombstones com- 
memorate very young or very old people—few 
between twenty and seventy.” 

These were the years of stagnation. Newport 
had ceased to be a gay and busy metropolis; but 
it was full of the evidences of recent ruin, and 
had not yet begun to settle into its present quiet 
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state of quaint and pensive decay. But during 
the last days of its prosperity it was the birth- 
place of its most illustrious child, and one of the 
greatest men of his country, the influence of 
whose pure and noble mind, sweet catholicity of 
sympathy, and unshrinking heroism of temper, 
upon the intellectual and moral life of America is 
incalculable. 

William Ellery Channing was born in New- 
port on the 7th of April, 1780, in the house at the 
corner of Mary and High streets, and about a 
year before the visit of General Washington to 
Count Rochambeau. His father was Attorney- 
General of the State, and was a lawyer of con- 
sideration. He married, in 1773, the daughter of 
William Ellery, one of the old names of New- 
port, and one of the signers, for Rhode Island, 
of the Declaration of Independence. “I must 
bless God for the place of my nativity,” said Dr. 
Channing in 1836. Yet it was declining from the 
time of his birth. The tone of general society 
had not been improved by the war. The West 
India trade continued, and the habits of a 
sea-port encourage a laxity of manners and 
morals, from which the old sea-captains and 
heavy retired merchants were not free. Profan- 
ity and intemperance were the chief vices of the 
time. ‘I can recollect,” he says, “ a corruption 
of morals among those of my own age, which 
made boyhood a critical, perilous season ;” yet 
“amidst this glorious nature . . . I early re- 
ceived impressions of the great and the beautiful, 
which I believe have had no small influence in 
deterthining my nodes of thought and habits of 
life. I had no professor or teacher to guide me ; 
but I had two noble places of study—one was 
yonder beautiful edifice (the Redwood Library), 
now so frequented and so useful as a public 
library ; then so deserted, that I spent day after 
day, and sometimes week after week, amidst its 
dusty volumes, without interruption from a single 
visitor. The other place was yonder beach, the 
roar of which has so often mingled with the wor- 
ship of this place, my daily resort, dear to me in 
the sunshine, still more attractive in the storm.” 
This was the homage which a great man paid to 
his birth-place, as he stood, in the fullness of his 
fame, among its familiar scenes, and said: “‘ The 
generation which ! then knew has almost wholly 
disappeared.’’ He went to the school of Robert 
Rogers, then the best in the State. There were 
many scholars from the South, and among them 
Washington Allston, who afterward married 
Channing's sister. But at twelve years of age he 
left Newport to goto school in New London. He 
was destined to the medical profession by his 
father ; but soon after he graduated at Harvard 
College, the young man selected the ministry as 
his profession, and resided in Boston, as pastor 
of the Federal Street Unitarian Church, until his 
death, at Bennington, Vermont, in October, 1842, 
in his sixty-third year. He constantly returned 
to Newport, and always with fresh interest and 
pleasure. Writing, in August, 1832, to Joanna 
Baillie, he says of it—‘ A spot, of which I sup- 
pose you have never heard, but which is to me 





the most interesting on earth. I believe it is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the most beautiful 
place in our whole range of sea-coast. . . . Its 
surface reminds me more of the gentle, graceful 
slopes of your country than any scene I have 
visited in America ; and its climate is more En- 
glish, being quite humid, though affording us often 
those bright skies of which you see so few in 
England. . . . In natural beauty, my island 
does not seem to me inferior to the Isle of Wight. 
In cultivation it will bear no comparison.” “I 


am still at this paradise,” he says to another 
friend. His residence in Newport was upon the 
island, about five miles from town, and he some- 
times, though rarely, preached in the little wooden 
church near Durfee’s Tea-house. 


CHANNING HOUSE.* 


It was at Robert Rogers’ school in Newport 
that Dr. Channing became acquainted with 
Washington Alliston, whose name is thus asso- 
ciated with the island by his early school history. 
His only picture now on the island is the Jere- 
miah, at Miss Gibbs’, in Portsmouth. Allston 
speaks fondly and with admiration of his future 
brother-in-law, and also of Edward G. Malbone, 
the miniature painter, who must have been a boy 
there with Channing, although the latter does not 
mention him in any published letter. Alliston, 
indeed, only made the acquaintance of Malbone 
a little before the latter left his birth-place to seek 
his fortune. Malbone went to another school. 

This eminent artist, quite unsurpassed in his 
department, was born in Newport in 1777. His 
development began while he was very young, for 
the favor of the gods toward those they love is 
early visible, and explains why they die young. 
The boy began to visit the theatre, fascinated by 
the brilliant mystery of the stage and the scenery, 
and at length reached the perilous honor of paint- 
ing ascene. The theatre was in the upper part 
of the present market-house, at the corner of 
Long Wharf and the Parade. He delighted in 
blowing bubbles ; in taking toys to pieces to ascer- 
tain their mechanism, that he might imitate them ; 
and flew kites at night, with trailing splendors of 

* This is not the house in which Channing was born. 
He lived here, however, when a child. 
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fire-works, exploding and flashing among the 
stars, to his great glee and that of his companions. 
His taste for drawing and painting was not cn- 
tirely cherished by his father ; and at seventeen, 
the young man threw himself upon his talent, 
went to Providence, and began to paint minia- 
tures. In 1796, he went to Boston, and cement- 
ed his friendship with Allston, then at Harvard 


College, and the friends passed the summer of. 


1800 in Newport together. In the autumn they 
went to Charleston, and in May, 1801, sailed in 
company for England. While in London, Mal- 
bane painted his most famous picture. “I am 
painting one now,” he writes at that time, 
“ which I shall bring with me. It is ‘the Hours: 
the past, the present, and the coming.’” Shelly, 
the most eminent miniature painter of that day in 
England, had painted a picture of thé same sub- 
ject and with the same title, from which a print 
has been published. Mr. Fraser says, according 
to Dunlap, that Malbone told him that the idea 
was suggested to him by a picture of Shelly’s ; 
and Malbone’s sister, Mrs. Whitehorne, says, ina 
letter to Dunlap, “I have heard him say that he 
selected two figures (and don’t recollect from 
where they were taken), added a third, grouped 
them, and designed ‘ The Hours.’” Whatever 
the origin of the picture, its execution is exquis- 
ite. The fresh, clear, sweet color; the tender, 
feminine character of the heads, which have all 
the peculiar conventional beauty of the time—the 
same kind of beauty that appears in many of 
Stuart’s and Stuart Newton’s heads—are as lovely 
now as ever. The picture is very small—it is in 
the miniature style, which was his most success- 
ful manner—and stiil remains in the possession 
of his family, from whom an effort is now mak- 
ing to purchase it, and place it permanently in 
the Providence Atheneum. It would surely be 
a matter of regret, that the best work of our best 
painter, in his kind, should not be retained in his 
native State. 

Malbone returned to America in 1802, and 
painted with great success in all the sea-board 
cities. In the summer he was again at Newport, 
and was constantly employed. He worked with 
unremitting devotion. In 1805, he received $50 
a head, which was considered a good price for 
the times. But in March, 1806, he began to fail. 
He remained at the South until the warm weath- 
er, when he returned to Newport, and laid aside 
his pencil altogether, hoping, in riding and sport- 
ing, to regain his lost health. But one day, in 
running and stooping for a bird which he had 
shot, he was seized with a violent hemorrhage. 
The end was near, but the young man submitted 
gently to every thing that care and skill suggest- 
ed. He sailed for Jamaica in 1806; but still 
failing, and longing once more to see hie native 
shores, he turned homeward, but died in Savan- 
nah in 1807, in his thirtieth year. 

Allston and all his friends loved him. ‘I look- 
ed up to him with admiration,” says Allston, of 
their Newport a His works, which are main- 
ly ery generally diffused through 


miniatures, are 
ke Atlantic Soian vie collection of them would 


be a gallery of many of the most famous and beau- 
tiful women of the society of the early part of 
the century. ‘No woman ever lost any beauty 
from his hand,” says Allston, in the same breath 
with which he praises the fidelity of the likeness. 
‘‘He added a grace of execution all his own.” 
His pictures have a breadth which is not injured 
by their size. They are full of a sensitive sweet- 
ness, which is sure to interest the observer, who 
may know nothing of the originals. In an un- 
finished portrait by him, in the possession of 
Mrs. M. B. Ives, of Providence, the same charac- 
teristics are apparent; indicated not less in the 
graceful, pensive bit of summer landscape, which 
makes the background of the picture, than in the 
rare sense of maidenly character, which, as in 
Overbeck’s drawings of the Madonna, seems to 
have restrained the artist’s hand, lest he should 
draw the lines too grossly. Among the names 
whose association with Newport enhances the 
historical interest of the island, that of Malbone 
will always be pl tly re bered. The 
fames of Allston, Stuart, and Malbone, each most 
eminent in his department, among our artists, 
all belong to the story of Rhode Island, if the 
fact of birth and the influences of early childhood 
constitute a claim. 

About the commencement of the century New- 
port began to revive a little from the total stag- 
nation which followed the war. But it revived 
only to a quiet and moderate activity. The Fort, 
upon the Dumpling Rocks upon Conanicut Isl- 
and, one of the most picturesque objects around 
the town, was erected under the elder Adams, 
but never used. There is no pleasanter excursion 
than an afternoon’s sail across the harbor to these 
solitary rocks and the ruined fort. 

The distilleries began again as general prosperity 
returned tothe country. ‘ Then was heard from 
Fort Walcott,” says an ecstatic and romantic 
chronicler, “the beat of the reveillé, warbling its 
sweetest notes along the shore, by those inimi- 
table and graceful performers the Hoopers, Mulli- 
gin,” &c. ‘Sam Place’s hack,” too, began to 
be in demand, and rattled parties over the island, 
eager to taste ‘‘ Aunt Hannah Cornell’s shovel- 
cakes.” Aunt Hannah made her cakes in the 
house which stood upon the present site of Law- 
ton’s Tea-house. Shovel-cakes are still to be 
had by a hungry later generation, and the “ grid- 
dies” of Mrs. Durfee, in the Tea-house at the 
‘“‘ Glen,” shall not want a historian, as they have 
not wanted troops of lovers. The Glen is one 
of the favorite drives, and Mrs. Durfee is the 
goddess of the Glen. It is a romantic dell, wind- 
ing down through woods to the water, upon the 
eastern shore of the island. Across the channel 
the little town of Compton-on-the-hill lies white 
upon the shore ; but the place is mainly pleasant 
because it has the rarest rural beauty of the island 
—trees. It was formerly called Cundall’s Mills, 
from the fulling-mill of Joseph Cundall, which 
stood upon the site of the present stone factory. 
During the commencement of the century 
Newport was gradually acquiring its present 
character of grave respectability and decayed 
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dignity, but it was yet destined to connect its 
name with the most illustrious events of the war 
of 1812. The father of Commodore Decatur 
was a native of Newport; but Oliver Hazard 
Perry—descendant in the sixth degree of Thom- 
as Hazard, one of the earliest settlers of the island, 
and whose name has long been honorably borne 
by one of the most distinguished families in the 
State—was born in Newport in 1785. He en- 
tered the navy in 1798, and served in the expe- 
dition against Tripoli. In 1812, the United States 
declared war against England; and on the 6th 
of December of that year, Captain Stephen Deca- 
tur, commanding the United States, brought into 
the harbor of Newport the British frigate Mace- 
donian. During the winter a fleet of gun-boats 
was stationed at Newport, commanded by Perry. 
But he wished ardently to engage the enemy 
directly, and applied for and obtained the com- 
mand upon Lake Erie. ‘“ The work 
Captain Perry had to do was, first, 
to create a fleet, and then with that 
fleet to beat the British fleet-—work 
enough for a young man of twenty- 
seven.”” On the morning of the 
10th of September, 1813, he sailed 
from the harbor of the little town 
of Erie, with nine vessels and fifty- 
four guns, to meet the English 
force of six vessels and sixty-three 
guns. That day and the dispatch of 
Perry—‘ We have met the enemy, 
and they are ours”—are known 
with pride by every school-boy now. 
On the 10th of September, 1853, 
the citizens of Newport celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of that great 
and decisive battle. George H. Cal- 
vert, the first mayor of the city under 





the new charter, and well known to literary fame by 
his books of European observation, delivered an ad- 
dress, remarkable among such performances for its 
clearness of narration and power of presentation, 
which comprises by far the best account of the bat- 
tle. On that day six survivors of the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1813, were present in the church, and the 
orator’s allusion to them thrilled the assembly to 
enthusiasm, and the occasion well deserves men- 
tion even in these slight annals of Newport. 
‘“‘These our fellow-citizens, who now modestly 
face this assemblage, the objects of its deep in- 
terest and sympathy, it is by the watch just for- 
ty years to an hour, since, each one at his post, 
doing there his brave duty, they faced on Lake 
Erie the cannon of the enemy. For us, it will 
be for the rest of our lives a grateful remem- 
brance, that, preferred before all others, we have 
been permitted here to behold these brave men ; 
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and for ourselves, and for all the twenty-five mil- 
lions of our countrymen, for whom they fought that 
strong fight, to greet them, and to thank them.” 

Commodore Perry, after the battle of Lake Erie, 
bought the “‘ Perry House,” upon the Parade, in 
Newport. He died August 23d, 1819, of yellow 
fever, on board the United States schooner Non- 
such, at Trinidad, aged thirty-four years. His 
body was brought to Newport, in the sloop of war 
Lexington, in November, 1826, and on the 4th of 
December was honorably interred. All the New- 
porters did their duty manfully through the war ; 
and the conduct of one among them, at the battle 
of Lake Erie, showed with what spirit England 
was hopelessly contending. The mate of the 
Lawrence, just as the ships were going into 
action, said to one of the sick— Wilson Mays, of 
Newport— 

‘Go below, Mays; you are too weak to be 
here.” 

“T can do something, sir.” ‘« What can you 
dot” “TI can sound the pump, sir, and let a 
strong man go to the guns.” “He sat down by 
the pump and sent the strong man to the guns ; 
and when the fight was ended, there he was 
found with a ball through his heart.” Perry 
was handsome and graceful. He had a noble 
frankness of character, and was the type of a 
naval hero. 

In 1808, coal was discovered upon the island, 
and a lawyer in New York having examined 
some specimens, was solicited for his opinion. 
“ At the general conflagration of the universe,” 
he replied, ‘the most secure place to be found 
would be the coal mine at Portsmouth, Rhode 
Island.” The vein was never extensively worked 
after that opinion 

We speak of the old days of Newport, and of 
its vanished glories. But there remains one 
monument which interests the poét, the antiqua- 
rian, the traveler, the controversialist, the divine ; 
of which sweet songs have been gung, wild 
theories spun, and happy hoaxes invented. It is 

«stern round tower of other days,” the New- 
port ruin, the old mill. It stands upon a lot be- 
tween Mill and Pelham streets, opposite the 
front of the Atlantic House. It tells no story 
itself, but it is suggestive of romantic legend, 
although there can be little doubt that it is only 
an old mill. A pamphlet published two or three 
years since in Newport, and understood to be 
written by Rev. Charles T. Brooks, the accom- 

and genial scholar, the graceful poet, and 
_of the church at whose dedication Dr. 





Longfellow has founded his heroic ballad of the 
same name. 

The Viking escapes with his mistress from her 
forbidding father and the Norsemen : 

“ Three weeks we westward bore, 
And, when the storm was o’er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore, 

Stretching to leeward ; 
There, fur my lady’s bower, 
Built I the lofty tower, 
Which, to this very hour, 
Stands, looking seaward.” 

The old mill is about seventy-five feet above 
the high-water level in the harbor, and about a 
hundred and twenty rods from the shore. The 
earliest settlers make no mention of it, and this 
is quite sufficient proof of its erection since that 
period, as the original settlement of the town was 
very near the site of the building, and so remark- 
able an object would not have escaped mention 
by some of the profuse diarists of the times. In 
1663, Peter Easton, one of the first settlers, says 
in his Journal, that the first wind-mill was built 
during that year; and, in 1675,.it was blown 
down by a heavy gale. This fact would induce 
its reconstruction in a more solid manner. In 
1653, Benedict Arnold, who was of a different 
family from that’ of the traitor, came to Newport 
from Providence, where he had had difficulties 
with Roger Williams and with the Indians. He 
settled in Newport, and was presently made Gov- 
ernor. He built a house upon a lot of sixteen 
acres, just in the rear of the present site of the 
Rhode Island Union Bank upon Thames Street, 
the eastern part of which includes the mill. 
Governor Arnold died in 1678, aged sixty-three 
years. His will is dated 20th December, 1677, 
and speaks of the lot upon which stands “my 
stone-built wind-mill.” It would be very natural 
that Arnold, who was not in favor with the In- 
dians, would be quite willing to erect a building 
which not only should look like a fort, but might 
actually serve as one, and especially as the wind- 
mill had just been blown down, he would wish 
to build securely. 

Mr. Joseph Mumford stated, in 1834, when he 
was eighty years old, that his father was born in 
1699, and always spoke of the building as a 
powder-mill, and he himself remembered that in 
his boyhood, say in 1760, it was used as a hay- 
mow. John Langley, another octogenarian, re- 
membered hearing his father say, that when he 
was a boy, which must have been early in the 
eighteenth century, he carried corn to the mill 
to be ground. Edward Pelham, who married 
Arnold’s granddaughter, in his will, dated in 
1740, ealls it “an old stone wind-mill.” 

This is the direct historical testimony. The 
evidence from the material, form, and quality of 
lime, &c., is equally satisfactory. It was built of 
stone, because there were no saw-mills then upon 
the island to make boards, and because the mate- 
rial was ample and accessible. The shells, sand, 
and gravel for lime were equally convenient to 
use. In the year 1848, sox:* mortar from an old 
stone-house in Spring Street, built by Henry Bull 
in 1639, from the tomb of Governor Benedict 
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Arnold, and from various other old buildings, was 
compared with the mortar of the old mill, and 
found to be identical in quality and character. 
The form is that of English mills at the period, 
with which the builders would be most familiar. 
In the Penny Magazine for November, 1836, 
there is a picture of a mill in Warwickshire, 
designed by Inigo Jones, who died in 1652, of 
which the form is quite the same. Old sea- 
captains and travelers testify to having seen 
hundreds of similar wind-mills all over the north 
of Europe. 
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Vague romance totters under these direct blows 
of fact. 
“ Alas! the antiquarian’s dream is o’er— 

Thou art an old stone wind-mill, nothing more '” 
sings Mr. Brooks in his poem of ‘* Aquidneck.” 
But the old ruin does not lose its interest. It is 
a permanent link with the earliest historical days 
of the island. It belongs still to as much romance 
as the poet can bring to it. No one has more 
fully proved it than the author of an admirable 
antiquarian hoax upon the building, in a series 
of letters professing to come from “‘ Antiquarian,” 
dating from Brown University, in 1847. He in- 
troduces the Danish theory, supported by reports 
of fabulous investigations by fictitious characters, 
which did not fail of provoking caustic corre- 
spondence, and finally achieving its triumph by 
eliciting a solemn denial, from Professor Rafn, of 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at 
Copenhagen, of the existence of such characters 
as Bishop Oelrischer, Professors Scrobein, Graetz, 
&c. Its true history, also, has been hinted in 
song by the laureate of Old Grimes, a Rhode 
Island poet, scholar, and gentleman,* whose mu- 
sical verses sum up the whole matter. It is the 
Song of the Wind-mill Spirits : 

“ How that morning we danced on the hill, 
When we saw the old Pilgrims were building a mill. 





* Albert G. Greene, of Providence. 





Its framework all fell ere a century waned, 
And only the shaft and the millstones remained. 
It was built all of wood, 
And bravely had stood, 
Sound-hearted and merry, as long as it could ; 
And the hardy old men 
Determined that then 
Of firm, solid stone they would build it again, 
With a causeway and draw, 
Because they foresaw 
It would make a good fort in som: hard Indian war.” 
The story of Newport is so sweet in the telling, 
that, like Scheherazade beguiling the night, the 
chronicler would willingly while away the sum- 
mer with his tale. But these annals must 
end. We have spoken of Newport as a 
gone glory—an ornament of the Past. 
But its present career is not less memor- 
able in our contemporary social history. 
While the old town dozes on unchanged, 
more surprised, perhaps, than delighted, 
at the brilliant bustle which rattles through 
its streets for a brief summer season, a 
new town is rapidly arising upon the hill. 
A spacious and beautiful avenue has pierced 
the solitary fields along the ocean, so long 
given up to haystacks, lovers, and fisher- 
men, and clusters of handsome houses now 
flash a welcome to the home-bound mariner 
still far out at sea; and swarms of equi- 
pages and gay groups of youth, beauty, 
and fashion, announce that the fine society 
which stepped stately, in brocades and 
periwigs, has only yielded place to another 
time and its children, not less beautiful 
nor less worthy of the spot. The secret 
of its old success, as a centre of pleasant 
society from all parts of the country, is 
equally that of its present prosperity. The deli- 
cious climate, the advantages of sporting, and 
bathing, and social relaxation, which brought the 
people of a century since to Newport, and held 
them there, now draw their descendants. For 
many years, from 1815 to 1840, it was the resort of 
quiet Southern families, some of whom had sum- 
mer-houses upon the island; and “Uncle Tom 
Townsend’s,” known simply as ‘‘ Townsend’s,” 
and Miss Dillon’s, upon the Parade, and Potter’s 
old Bellevue, upon the site of the present large 
hotel, were quite enough for the other travelers, for 
the lawyers upon the circuit, and for the members 
of the Legislature. Newport did not readily yield 
to its greater rival, Providence, sitting regally at 
the head of Narragansett Bay, leaning either arm 
upon two tributary rivers. A young Newporter, 
thirty years ago, bred in the aristocratic traditions 
of the town, found, to his great contempt, that he 
could easily lift the chairs in Providence 
but in the ancestral rooms of old Newport were 


population had fallen to some 6000, 
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idence sent only four. 
icler can recall— 
“Eheu, eheu ! 


Even the present chron- 


Posthume ! Posthume !” 


fine old Newport figures, gentlemen and scholars, 
worthy to call Hunter, Hazard, Randolph, King, 


Ellery, and others, ancestors. 

From about the year 1840, and the erection of 
the “Ocean House” and the “ Atlantic House,” 
may be dated the renaissance of Newport. There 
is an immortal excellence in the air and the island 
which will not suffer it to fall into forgetfulness 
or complete decay. It will not cease to call its 
roll of famous names. [If its traditions love to 
remember Berkeley and Stiles and Channing 
walking along its shores and fields, so will its 
future annalists associate with its history the 





memory of Norton, their worthy companion. And 
as the patriotic pilgrim watches from the Point 
the waters on which British power was first hum- 
bled by American freedom, and returns, pensive, 
through the streets that Washington walked, and 
by the house of Perry, he will be glad that our 
heroes shall not die unsung, and remember Ban- 
croft, our great historian. 

Newport is pre-eminently our Watering-place, 
nor is there any in the world superior in variety 
of charm. In Europe, the great German Baths 
are only other names for gaming-houses; the 
Italian resorts are lovely; Lucca and Castella- 
mare, of which Willis gossips airily, are delight- 
ful. But the Baths of Lucca are shut in by ree 0 
ains, and Castellamare, although upon the Bay 

of Naples, is oppressed by Monte 
San Angelo, and wants the breadth 
and variety of Newport. In France 
and England the summer resorts are 
pleasant, but the peculiarity of a 
watering-place is too much lost in 
the extent of the towns. Toplitz, 
in Bohemia, is inland ; Heliogoland 
is a small island in the North Sea, 
more curious than agreeable ; the 
Tyrolean Baths at Ischi are ro- 
mantic, and surrounded by magnifi- 
cent mountains; and the Swiss 
Baths and those of the Pyrenees 
lie in narrow valleys, and want a 
refreshing horizon. At Baden 
Baden, the great Continental resort, 
you may see Rachel lose and win 
piles of Napoleons, and try your 
own fortune with Louis d’ors or 
sovereigns. But Newport has more 
natural advantages than any of 
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them. Nor does it want similar seductions 
Superfluous money may be lost even in Newport 
—land of John Callender and Roger Williams. 
Its casinos do not blaze with colored lamps among 
orange trees upon the highway, as at Baden ; butin 
quiet little streets, hiding in houses of a rusty dig- 
nity, lurk the fascinating spells: and there the 
youths—fondly supposed by mothers, aunts, and 
sisters, to be innocently polking with Clotilda, or 
discreetly flirting with Amanda—are toying with a 
more terrible mistress, and perfecting the jaded 
and insolent swagger which is supposed to indi- 
cate the man of the world. Sometimes the con- 
science, and not the stomach, is responsible for 
that morning headache. 

Saratoga is our only rival of Newport, and 
Saratoga is always sure of a certain homage. 
But its unique hotels, its throng, its music, its 
dancing, its bowling, its smoking, its drinking, 
its flirting, its drives to dinners, and sunsets at 
the Lake, are not enough to equal the claim of 
Newport, which has most of these and more. 
Saratoga is a hotel, Newport is a realm. Sara- 
toga will always be sure of its friends, for it has 
an actual and tangible value in its mineral waters 
and its fine hotels. Newport has no mineral 
springs, and its hotels are bad. 

But the chief charm of a watering-place is 
not the beauty nor the fame of the spot. It has 
less to do with the place than with the people. 
You profess, perhaps, to love scenery, and you 
go to Newport to walk on the cliff, and see sun- 
sets; or upon the beach where Berkeley mused, 
and where fishermen are now drawing seines ; 
or to the lonely Purgatory Rock, of which the le- 
gend is, that a lover was dared by his mistress to 
leap the yawning mouth of the chasm for her glove, 
and throw it in her face as he leaped back again, 
while with King Francis— 

* Not love, quoth he, but 

Sets love a task like that.” 
You stroll along the cliff to the Bass Rocks, and 
throw your line for sea or striped bass, or blue- 
fish; or from Bateman’s shore look across to 
Gooseberry Island, whither Colonel John Malbone 
was wont to repair, and with his friends fish, and 
drink, and swim three times a day; or you go 
out in tossing sail-boats with a grim old Newport 
captain—who remembers the Boat-house from ear- 





liest youth, at which time tradition 
did not reach to its first construc- 
tion—and catch, for baking with 
wine-sauce, the tautog, famed fish 
of Rhode Island waters, which the 
unfortunate Abbé Robin ignorantly 
called tew-tag. Or, in more ro- 
mantic and less fiercely piscatory 
moods, you will draw perch from 
Lily Pond, and saunter to the 
Spouting Horn, where, in storms, 
the sea dashes high in crumbling, 
glittering spires of foam—building 
in air a vast, blinding, momentary 
wall of unimaginable splendor of 
device and detail—a palace of ex- 
quisite faery heaved suddenly up- 
ward from the volcanic emerald mine of ocean 
—wavering, flashing, and gone. Or you godown 
the Forty-steps to Conrad’s Cave, and babble 
Byron; or to the Point, and recall revolutionary 
tradition. But still, a watering-place is a the- 
atre where the audience are also the actors. 
They play to themselves for their own amuse- 
ment, and it sometimes happens that they do 
amuse themselves more than others. It has its 
legends, like othertheatres—its tragedies and com- 
edies. And if the portraits of our grandmothers, 
in their favorite parts of admired belles, are not 
hung up in its offices and parlors, it is because 
they are so vividly depicted by fond tradition. 
The grandchildren succeed to those parts, and 
play them quite as well. They sing the old songs 
to different tunes; they bowl with other beaux ; 
they flirt with younger lovers; they dance with 
partners not yet gouty ; they roam on the cliffs, 
and drive upon the beach, and ride at the Fort ; 
they are not ante-revolutionary, nor are the lovers 
called De Lauzun, Viosmenil, De Broglie, or De 
Segur; but the plot is the same, and the play is 
not different, and the summer moon of this year 
sees as fair a spectacle as that of a century ago. 





THE HOLY WEEK AT ROME. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 

a ceremonies and labors 6f the Holy Week, 

one would suppose, were sufficient for the 
wants of any clergy for the entire year. Not so 
with the Roman Church. She proclaims and en- 
forces the observance of some seventy distinct 
festas, or sacred days, besides Sundays. Nearly 
a third of the year is consecrated to idleness, 
which vice is exalted to the rank of a virtue. I 
would exempt from this waste of time the periods 
properly belonging to divine worship, which of 
course are comprised within the duties of all men. 
But the Pope absolutely inculcates doing nothing 
on holidays, and denounces heavy penalties on 
the disobedient. The laboring classes, conse- 
quently, whose average daily gains are between 
a@ quarter and a half of a dollar, are compelled to 
abstain from all work, and take part in religious 
processions, or in witnessing superstitious rites, 
of a character to confirm their own vain predilec- 
tions. Without the physical labors which the 
observance of these holidays forces upon the 
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clergy, they would be almost as idle as the pop- 
ulace themselves. But the dressings and un- 
dressings, the genuflexions, and swinging of 
censers, the marching and counter-marching, the 
collection of alms, bearing of images, carrying of 
candles, ringing of bells, and all the complicated 
and ingenious inventions of ecclesiastical brains, 
to keep their hands from being in the service of 
the devil—all these find the clergy in some degree 
of employment, while their flocks are left to idly 
gape over their stereotyped displays, or find such 
amusements as they can; in short, to do any 
thing but conform to the Divine injunction of 
*¢ Six days shalt thou labor.” The Church, how- 
ever, discountenances irregular pleasures, and 
does its best, consistently with its own example, 
to keep the people in a moral vein. It endeavors 
to reconcile idleness with goodness, and supersti- 
tion with religion; unions, like all unnatural 
ones, prolific only in imbecility and disorder. 
The weightiest objection to the absurd specta- 
cles of the church, sanctioned by the Pope and 
high clergy, is, that they cultivate credulity and 
ignorance among the people, and teach them to 
rely more upon the blessings and supernatural 
care of deceased saints than upon their own ex- 
ertions or enterprise in providing against the or- 
dinary contingencies of life. Hence human pru- 
dence is superseded by a puerile fatalism, equally 
remote from the dignified practice and sublime 
doctrine of Islamism. The Roman people, in 
particular, beljeve that the special business of the 
saints in Paradise is to watch over their daily 





occupations, and to interest themselves in the suc- 
cess of all their pursuits—good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent. When an accident occurs to man, beast, or 
vehicle, they do not hesitate to rate their patron 
saint, roundly and profanely, for his negligence. 
If, on the contrary, they escape an evil, they 
hasten to offer a candle, or some gift in propor- 
tion to their means, to his or her shrine, as the 
sex may be. 

Among the many ceremonies my curiosity has 
prompted me to witness, none more wearisome 
ever fell to my lot than the midnight mass of 
Christmas-eve. Prompted by the expectation of 
good music, I went to the church of the “ An- 
nunciata” at Florence, at the usual hour, about 
ten o'clock. The body of the church was crammed 
with the unwashed multitude. Behind the choir 
were admitted the strangers and fashionables. 
During the dark and dismal service, gay conversa- 
tion, flirting, and promenading were going on. 
It was more like the saloon of a theatre than the 
house of God. At midnight a gaudily-dressed 
doll was held up for the devotion of the congrega- 
tion, and the ceremony was concluded. ? 

The Roman clergy assemble five times a year 
in general processions. The different orders of 
monks, being very properly of the least consider- 
ation in the church, march first. Thirty-seven 
communities appear under the banners of their 
several saints, twenty march under the flag of the 
Holy Sacrament, and eight others appear under 
different ensigns, of which one is the banner of 
Death. They turn out to the number of five or 
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six thousand, when in full ranks, of priests, 
monks, and clerks. 

The most splendid of these processions is that 
of ‘Corpus Domini,” or the Féte of God. In 
this, the Pope and all the civil and ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of Rome, and the military, take part. 
Embassadors, governors, senators, princes, and 
nobles of every degree, humbly carrying candles, 
appearin this colossal cortége. The Pope is borne 
on his pontifical litter, high above the heads of all, 
surrounded by his court, and carrying in his hands 
the holy sacrament, in vessels radiant with gold 
and jewels, before which the spectators prostrate 
themselves humbly and uncovered, as the proces- 
sion slowly passes through the different quarters 
of Rome, on its way to and from St. Peter's. 

The doctrine and abuses of relics are among 
the worst corruptions of the Roman Church. As 
they are sources of incalculable pecuniary profit, 
they will be among the slowest and most difficult 
of reformation. Doubtless the Church of Rome 
possesses, among its hordes of false relics, some 
true memorials of departed saints. It is even 
possible, though not probable, that St. Helena did 
put her in possession of some of the genuine im- 
plements used at the crucifixion. Grant this 
much, even, but hold her to her own doctrine in 
regard to them, viz., “‘ That in religion relics are 
to be held in veneragion corresponding to that in 
which tokens of affection and memorials of endear- 
ment are preserved in well-regulated and virtuous 
families.” This is right and proper. 

But what use does the Church of Rome make of 
them! That sheconsiders them of primary import- 
ance in her service is evident from the fact that she 





constitutes a congregation of relics, composed of 
six cardinals and four prelates, whose functions 
are to examine and classify the remains of ancient 
martyrs found in the catacombs of Rome and else- 
where. Their quarry is a large one, for already 
there have been taken from this necropolis the re- 
mains of one hundred and seventy thousand vic- 
tims—of death surely, if not of martyrdom—most 
of which have passed muster as genuine relics, com- 
forting to the faith of the living and profitable to the 
treasury ofthe Church. Unfortunately the science 
of the priestly inspectors has not always been equal 
to their zeal, and the remains of animals have 
been sometimes confounded with those of the early 
Christians# But as a close inspection of relics is 
seldom allowed, distance would lend as much spir- 
itual efficacy to the bone of an ass as of a martyr, 
provided faith was equal to the sacred recognition. 

St. Peter's boasts the possession of the most 
precious of the sacred relics. These consist of a 
piece of the true cross, a portion of the spear- 
head which pierced the side of Christ, a bit of the 
sponge, and the true imprint of the Saviour’s face 
upon the handkerchief ef St. Veronica, which, 
according to Roman Catholic tradition, she lent to 
Christ to wipe the sweat from his brow while 
staggering under the weight of the cross. No 
good Catholic te doubt the authenticity 
of these relics. They are exhibited to the people 
during Holy Week, all incased in gold and pre- 
cious stones, from one of the raised galleries. above 
the tomb of St. Peter, miearly.one hundred feet 
above their heads, at which distance it is impos- 
sible to distinguish one object from another. Be- 
sides these, there are eleven columns from the 
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temple of Jerusalem, and the one against which 
Jesus leaned when disputing with the doctors. 
This is carefully concealed from general sight in 


one of the chapels, but I contrived to get in and | 


lean against the same spot—I must confess it, 
not without experiencing a sensation of pious 
gratification altogether remote from skepticism— 
so far as the iron grating with which it is jealous- 
ly encircled would permit. 

St. Peter’s has also a chapel specially devoted 
to the arms, legs, fingers, heads, and other por- 
tions of saints, the list of which hangs on the 
outside, and is not a very attractive invitation to 
enter to sensitive stomachs. 

There is scarcely a Roman Catholic church in 
Europe that does not possess a Golgotha of relics 
—disgusting objects, mostly defeating their own 
claims to authenticity by their impossible preten- 
sions and absurd traditions, the belief in which is 
far more diligently inculcated than in the saving 
doctrines of Scripture. The latter would put an 
end to these stupid impostures, but the former ex- 
alt the reputation of the several churches, and 
bring much treasure into-their coffers. In fact, 
they are ecclesiastical museums, for which heretics 
pay to gratify their curiosity, and the faithful to 
adore, and gain the promised indulgences at the ex- 
pense of their gifts left upon the altars. I haveseen 
thousands flock around a miserable old Byzantine 
painting of the Virgin, of the twelfth century, seru- 
pulously vailed in order to increase the mystery, 
except on certain holidays when the public are 





admitted to kiss the silver railing of the altar, for 
the purpose of devoutly leaving a sum of money 
with the priest for the edifying privilege. Ghastly 
heads and remains of martyrs, in silver or gold 
cases, are periodically exposed to similar adoration 
in the principal churches, or brought out in sol- 
emn procession on the occasion of drought or 
some public calamity, to induce the defunct pos- 
sessor to intercede with God, or more generally 
the Virgin Mary, to arrest the evil. Who can 
view these imbecilities and not hold the Roman 
clergy accountable for withholding the bread of 
life, and substituting pageantry and superstitions 
not one whit superior to the classical paganism 
they supplanted! It is true that the early popes, 
despairing to abolish altogether the heathen cus- 
toms of Rome, engrafted many of the ceremonies 
of the expiring ritual into their own. But their 
successors have allowed fifteen centuries to pass 
without a single endeavor to purify their religion 
from the corrupting influences which their prede- 
cessors deplored, and submitted to only from un- 
avoidable necessity. Forms and names have been 
changed, but Rome of the nineteenth century, 
under a Christian pontiff and a learned clergy, in 
point of superstition and credulity, is as essential- 
ly pagan as in the days of Augustus. The mira- 
cles of ancient Rome, so prolific in the pages of 
Livy, are every whit as credible as those which 
figure in the annals of the Church. When devo- 
tion flags, or money fails to pour abundantly in at 
a certain shrine, a miracle is sure to ensue. Cu- 
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riosity is excited, superstition stimulated, and the 
needed excitement produced. My readers will, I 
trust, agree with me, when they have visited a 
few of these idolatrous shrines, that the sooner 
they are swept from the earth the better will be- 
come the temporal and eternal prospects for man- 
kind. 

In the church of the “ Ara Cali,” which occu- 
pies the site of the temple of the Capitoline 
Jupiter, there is preserved a wretchedly-carved 
wooden doll, loaded with an incalculable amount 
of precious jewels. This doll belongs to the 
monks, and brings them in yearly a revenue which 
enriches them all. It is called the “ Most Holy 
Baby,” and the most diligent exertions are made 
to keep alive faith in its sovereign virtues. Every 
stranger visits it, as a matter of course, and pays 
the accustomed fee. But its chief revenue is 
from the sick. It has a larger practice than any 
physician in Rome. As soon as a Roman des- 
pairs of his life or his doctor, he sends for the 
‘“* Most Hoty Basy,” which is brought to his bed- 
side in great state. If he die, the baby has called 
him, which is all right; if he get well, the baby 
has cured him, which is right also. In either 
case the monks receive their fee. It is so rich 
that it has a handsome carriage of its own. 
Several times a year this idol is exposed to the 
adoration of the crowd, no other having so great 
a reputation in Rome. 

An old marble staircase which had seen much 
service in the ancient Lateran Palace, has con- 
trived to gather to itself an astonising reputation 
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HOLY BABY. 


for sanctity. Sixtus V. was the pope who 
brought it into notice. In rebuilding the palace 
he discovered that it was the same staircase on 
which Christ descended when leaving the judg- 
ment-seat of Pilate. Henceforth it became most 
holy and endowed with incalculable virtues. 
Sixtus inclosed it in a building opposite the 
church of St. John in Lateran, and provided 
lateral staircases for descent and for profane feet. 
Several thousand years’ indulgence were prom- 
ised to every one who made the ascent on his 
knees, repeating at each step Paternosters and 
Ava Marias. Go now when you will, and it will 
be found occupied by sinners, male and female, 
nobles and beggars, side by side, painfully win- 
ning their way to the promised indulgence. At 
the bottom there is always on duty a monk who 
demands alms, and at the top, a contribution plate 
beside a crucifix, into which the pilgrims deposit 
their offerings while reverently kissing and re- 
peating a prayer over each wound of Christ. So 
great is the concourse that wooden steps have 
been placed over the stones, to protect them from 
the pious wear. After all, the pilgrims do not 
touch the veritable steps; a fact which they 
seem entirely to overlook, but which one would 
suppose would detract somewhat from the prom- 
ised blessings. In my forgetfulness of its sanc- 
tity I began to ascend it on my feet, but the 
attendant priest requested me to desist. While 
I paused some French soldiers went by with won- 
derful celerity on their knees, evidently in a pro- 
fane race to see who would first arrive at the top. 
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The church contains a wonderful assortment of 
relics ; the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, as 
usual, in jeweled cases of silver; a lock of the 
Virgin Mary's hair, and a fragment of one of her 
petticoats; some blood of Christ; the table at 
which he ate the last supper—a small affair, 
suitable for a café téte-a-téte, but never intended 


‘for thirteen, an anomaly the relic manufacturers 


impolitically overlooked. Then there are the 
rods of Moses and Aaron, with a portion of the 
Ark of the Coyenant,; the pillar off which the 
cock crew when Peter denied Christ, and other 
wonders surpassing belief. 

The relics of the Virgin Mary in ecclesiastical 
museums are surprisingly numerous, while Joseph 
appears to hae left no memorials behind him. 
At Loretto, we have her entire house, transported 
by angels from the Holy Land. Were all her 
property restored to it, one might get a tolerable 
insight into her domestic affairs; for we have 
quite a wardrobe of hers remaining, besides the 
cradle of the infant Jesus, preserved at the church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore, in total forgetfulness 
of the scriptural fact that the new-born babe was 
laid in a manger. 

I will give a list of some of the most noted 
relics preserved at different shrines, toshow what 
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the Church of Rome exhibits instead of the simple 
Word of God. They exist in such profusion 
wherever the Roman Catholic priesthood have 
sway, that it is really difficult to select a collec- 
tion which shall embrace the absurdities of all, as 
their number and variety are legion. One of 
the richest and most select, however, of these 
shrines is that of St. Mark’s, at Venice. It is 
open at certain hours to the public for a stated 
fee. The wealth in precious metals and jewels 
lavished upon the vessels and tabernacles which 
contain these ghastly remains is incalculable. 
Were all the idle and idolatrous treasure of Italy 
actively employed for the benefit of the living, it 
would give her schools throughout her territory, 
or connect it by a network of railways; in either 
case affording education or work to her starving 
multitudes. ; 

The racristan of St. Mark’s ushered me into 
the sanctuary where its treasures are kept. At 
the first glance one would suppose he had fallen 
into Aladdin's cave, so brightly shone the gold and 
silver, gleaming with rare and costly stones 
Clouser inspection, however, betrayed the contents 
of the glass vials in which most of them were 
preserved. There were arm and leg bones with- 
out number; fragments of morbid humanity of 
every shape and variety, la- 
beled **a piece of Saint” this, 
or Saintess that—precious to 
the faith of the believing, it was 
devoutly to be hoped, but re- 
pulsive to doubting eyes. The 
taste of Roman Catholies for 
the morbidly horrible in death’s 
doings is strangely general. 
At Notre Dame, in Paris, they 
showed me the spine of the 
late archbishop, which ha! been 
dissected from his corpse to be 
exhibited to his late parish- 
ioners. 

The relies at St. Mark’s that 
I particularly noticed were as 
follows : 

The thumb of St. Mark. 

A lock of the Virgin's Lar, 
bright auburn, looking as if re- 
cently cut from a child's head. 

Some of the blood of Christ. 

Some of the earth soaked 
with it. 

A piece of his garment with- 
out a seam. 

Four pieces of the True Cross, 
one of which belonged to the 
Empress Irene of Constanti- 
nople. 

One Nail of the True Cross. 
—(There is another at Paris, 
one at Milan, one at Rome, and 
the iron crown of Lombardy is 
said also to have been made of 
them.) 

Two of the Thorns of the 
Crown. 
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A Rib of St. Peter. Two of the Stones used at the martyrdom of 


A Rib of St. Paul. St. Stephen. 

A portion of the Skall of St. John the Baptist.| | The most remarkable appeal to public credulity 
—(The entire head is preserved at Geneva; but | is to be found at Cologne, in the well-known col- 
duplicates of saintly remains are no more mirac- | lection of the relics of St. Ursula and her eleven 
ulous than their preservation at all, and do not | thousand virgin companions, all of whom, the 
appear to weaken faith in their authenticity.) Church teaches her disciples to believe, were 
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ADORATION OF THE STATUE OF ST. PETER. 


wanton!v massacred by a horde of barbarians, | 


somewhere between the years 237 and 451 of the 
Christian era, for refusing to submit to their em- 


braces. “‘ He must have an iron head,” says our 
high authority, ‘‘ who will maintain that this sub- 
lime old tradition of Cologne does not merit be- 
lief.” 

Be that as it may, the church of St. Ursula 
‘ exhibits, to this day, in the so-called “Golden 
Chamber, admission fixed at thirty cents, for the 
benefit of the church,” one hundred and seventy 
skulls, inelosed in velvet cases, overlaid with sil- 
ver and precious stones. These are arranged on 
shelves, and grin ghastly upon the spectator from 
their richly-decorated cases, which ‘contrast hor- 
ribly in their mock splendor with the empty eye- 
sockets and high cheek-bones of death. On the 
head of St. Ursula there is a crown of great value. 
The attendant monk, as he relates the legend of 
their death, calls upon the visitor, with great unc- 
tiea, to admire the glossy flaxen hair of the virgin 
saint, which he is ‘allowed to handle, besides 
placing his fingers in the cleft skulls of those who 
came to their deaths by sabre strokes. Most of 
these skulls bear names, and are thus catalogued : 

No. 2.—* The Head of St. Etherius, bridegroom 
of St. Ursula, with the teeth well preserved. 

No. 14.—* Aurelius, King of Sardinia”—and 
a large number of bishops, dukes, priests, and 
soldiers, all numbered, in reckless disregard of 
their unvirginlike association of sex and employ- 
ment. 

No. 23.—* St. Benedicta, Duchess, who led a 
cohert of the holy legion. 


No. 32.—* Florentia, Queen. 
| No. 36.—* Florentia, a Princess of Negroes. 
| No. 50.—*A emall silver shrine, containing 
parts of Christ's red.”— What rod? 
Nos. 55 and 57.—* The right Arm and Foot 
of St. Ursula—her hair-net,” etc. 
| No. 60.—(The naivete of the printed descrip- 
tion of this is particularly funny.)—‘ A Water- 
| cruet used at the wedding meal at Cana, brought 
to Cologne by St. Bruno. An eye-witness, who 
| has been in Cana, assures us that there are only 
five of these water-pots, and that the sixth he has 
| seen in our Golden Chamber is perfectly like the 
five other pots.” Can we wonder at the simplic- 
ity of the flocks, when such is the erudition of the 
shepherds ? 

Besides these relics there are six hundred and 
twelve heads, adorned with golden embroidery, in 
gilded glass chests. 

This church is a Golgotha on a large scale 
, The walls inclose a solid mass of bones, symmet- 
rically piled for the space of eighty feet in length 
by ten in height and two in width, which the 
monks joyfully point out as confirmatory of their 
legend. As late as the year 1642, some fourteen 
hundred years after the martyrdom, the liquid 
blood of St. Ursula was discovered, as fresh as if 
just shed; but the monks, probably from fear of 
another discovery, immediately reburied it. 

It is a dismal church, full of bones, and skulls, 
and coffins, and all sorts of quaint pictures of 
monkish legends, and gloomy architecture. When 
T left it, darkness had overshadowed all, and my 
shaven and cowled guide was obliged to light a 
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candle to pilot me out. As we passed a confes- 
sional-box, a woman suddenly arose from her 
knees, and a priest stepped from that silent wit- 
ness of the heart’s burden of grief and sin, and 
disappeared in the recesses of the tomb-like 
church. She had just finished her confession ; 
and, with a rapid step and bowed head, passed 
rapidly by. But what an hour and what a place 
to select for penitence and absolution! The grim 
relics of death above, below, and on all sides. 
Each step disturbed the ashes and repose of a 
grave. Night lent additional ghastliness to the 
scene. A lady was with me. She pressed closely 
to my side, and drew a long breath of relief as we 
stepped over the gloomy threshold and found our- 
selves once more breathing the pure air of heaven. 
The most conspicuous object of adoration at 
Rome is a venerable bronze statue of St. Peter; 
a sitting figure, so ancient that it is generally as- 
serted to be an old pagan deity, perhaps Jupiter 
himself, or at all events, some eminent heathen 
charaster, a consul or magistrate, but now trans- 
formed by modern cunning into the sacred image 
of the fisherman saint. 
his is the particular idol which the Pope loves 
to venerate in public; consequently all good 
Catholics follow his example for their souls’ sake. 
The motives of His Holiness possibly are pure 
and orthodox ; but the act itself is idolatry, and 
as such, becomes not only a license but an ex- 
ample to the multitude. On certain festivals the 
Pope and high dignitaries go to St. Peter's for 
this purpose, pressing their lips fervently to the 
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brazen toe, and then touching the foot with their 
chins and foreheads in a most devout manner, 
greatly to the edification of a countless multitude, 
who, in their zeal of imitation, rush toward it 
with a fury that threatens to endanger the stabil- 
ity of the statue itself. At all hours worshipers 
are seen before this image. The rich and poor, 
the noble and peasant, infancy and age, knecl 
and pray before it, never leaving without bestow- 
ing the adoriag kiss, and pressing the forehead 
against the consecrated heel. So numerous are 
their embraces, that it has been found necessary 
to protect the toe by an additional covering from 
being entirely worn away. For centuries has 
this idolatrous worship been performed, not only 
unrebuked, but sanctioned and ordered by the Ro- 
man clergy as a means of salvation. 

The degree of devotion which this image ex- 
cites is very various. It would be amusing, were 
it not mournful, to witness the daily scenes enacted 
before it. I have seen an old woman, tottering 
with age, seize the foot in her hands, and kiss the 
toe twenty times in rapid succession w'th all the 
impetuosity and warmth of a young lover, and 
leave with an unmistakable expression of pious 
joy. Mothers press the unwilling lips of babes 
to the cold metal; ignorant of its efficacy, they 
ery and shrink from the embrace. Their older 
brothers and sisters kneel, and lift their tiny hands 
toward it, as we are taught to do when we say, 
‘Our Father who art in heaven.” Young girls 
and fashionable mothers in squads approach, bow, 
take out their laced handkerchiefs, polish the toe 
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clean, and then apply their lips—some devoutly, 
and others with a hidden laugh, as if nature re- 
pudiated the mockery. Old men prostrate them- 
selves before the silent mass of metal as if it were 
the tabernacle of the ‘Most High.” There is no 
mistaking their sincerity. The worship, however 
mistaken, gives them spiritual satisfaction, doubt- 
less far more acceptable before Heaven than the 
scoffs and jibes of the cold reasoner, who, seeing 
no religion in this, denies the existence of a Deity 
aitogether. 

The spirit of the age extorts, even from the 
Roman Churelt in Italy, some concessions to 
Protestantism. She does not permit, but she 


, and other capitals gather 
lays, in « upper chambers” or in 
—ti owhich bells are forbidden—to 


se meetings, in which re- 
ligion Cieidke standard of apostolic sim- 
plicity, carry, one to its early history, when, 
under the en pagan emperors, all 
Christians were tacitly allowed thus to meet for 
prayer and exhortation. Is it not strange that, 
after eighteen centuries, upon a nominally Chris- 
tian soil, the same limited privilege only is con- 
ceded to Christians, by the Sovereign Pontiff, the 


FUNERAL. 


Christian head of the Church and State, as then 
was permitted by a Claudius or Titus, sovereigns 
and pontiffs of universal Heathendom! The 
Protestants of the first century, in the fourth suc- 
ceeded to the throne and power. Jupiter was 
cast aside forever. The Roman Church banished 
from the earth the grosser crimes and practices of 
paganism. Mankind owe hermuch. But she is 
now in her decrepitude ; she is dying out. The 
worship of St. Peter will be cast aside in its turn 
as an obsolete idea. On its ruins there will arise 
a purer faith, which, in presenting to man a “ Fa- 
thet in heaven,” shall stimulate him to progress 
in virtue and knowledge. 

In the mean time, Popery is busy, preaching 
and proselytizing. The ignorant preacher seeks 
to excite the passions, and not to awaken the 
understanding of his hearers. The Roman is 
theatrical even in his church. He does not hes- 
itate to recall the crowd from Punch and Judy to 
the crucifix by exclaiming, as he points to the 
bleeding Saviour, “ Ecco il vero pulcinella !” 
“ Behold the true Punch!” He knows how to 
touch the chord of their hearts, for he has mace 
them what they are. 

One of her writers spoke thus of souls in Pur- 





gatory : 
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‘+ Imagine that the poor soul has his eyes upon 
you, and looks with anxiety to see whether you 
give or refuse. If it perceives that you have your 
hands in your pocket, it experiences a delight, 
which augments in proportion as your offering 
approaches the contribution-box ; when the money 
is held over it, the soul jumps from the flames, 
and when the gift falls, the soul springs with 
pleasure. Oh! to procure to those that you love 
a moment so sweet, to make them taste these 
delights, if you have not money yourself, borrow 
of your neighbor, who, if he refuses, will be more 
culpable than you.” 

A small sum will buy, at almost any of the 
churches of Rome, sufficient masses to free a soul 
from purgatory for from 3000 to 30,000 years ; 
and it needs but more money to extend the time 
indefinitely. Hell-fire is not, however, to be 
bought off. The rich have no difficulty in com- 
pounding in this life for any peccadilloes, or doc- 
trings that do not affect the supremacy of the 
Church. The Pope issues, for a consideration, 
absolution in full for all past orfuture sins. The 
poor would be badly off, were it not that every 
where friars in sackcloth, or greasy-looking in- 
dividuals in long white night-gowns, piously beg 
through the principal streets—rattling a tin box 
in the ears of the passers-by—alms for the poor 
in purgatory. 

Of all the processions of the Roman Church, 
the final one, which bears its member to his last 
home, is the most curious and lagubrious. None 


but the rich can afford this display. The corpse 


is decked in its most brilliant attire; with its face 
painted to resemble life, and placed upon an open 
bier, which is borne through the streets of Rome, 
followed by as many deputations of friars and 
monks from the several convents as the family of 
the deceased can afford to hire. These fall into 
ranks like so many military companies, bearing 
crosses and candies, and chanting most dismally 
at the top of their voices, so that they can be 
heard long before they are seen. 
night from the glare of the torches in the face of 
the corpse, and the monotonous and mournful 
notes of the hired mourners, is unequaled by any 
spectacle [ have ever seen of this nature, except 
the funeral cortéges of the South Sea Islanders, 
when a whole tribe lift up their voices and wail 
for a dead chief. There is no cry equal to that 
for sadness and filling the soul with melancholy, 
Among the savages every act is consonant with 
the sad office. The tears fall to earth, but the 
wail rises to heaven. In Rome, the mingling of 
the vanities of life with the realities of death is 
shocking. I have seen a young female, on an 
open bier, her cheeks blooming with color, flow- 
ers on her head, wile she was dressed as it were 
for a ball, and looking as fresh and rosy as if life 
still animated her rigid limbs, borne through the 
streets at night, the torches lighting up with a 
ghastly hue her beautiful countenance, which 
seemed as if it only slumbered, while the-rain 
poured in torrents on her lifeless form. The 
wetted priests had ceased their chant, and hurried 
along at a rapid pace to finish their job. Few 





strangers would have supposed it a funeral, and 
fewer still that that lovely corpse waz not a waxen 
image. But it was unmistakable death on one 


| of its saddest errands. 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
BY JOHN 8S. C. ABBOTT. 


diye scenes described in the conclusion of the 
last chapter occurred in the evening of the 
6th of April. The next morning, at sunrise, 
Caulaincourt again set out for Paris, with the 
unconditional abdication. In the course of the 
day the impcrtant document was presented to the 
council of the Allies. The entire overthrow of 
one whose renown had so filled the world moved 
their sympathies. The march of their troops 
upon Fontainebleau was suspended, and an anx- 
ious conference was held, to determine what 
should be done with the fallen Emperor and his 
family. 

The Bourbon partisans were anxious that he 
should be sent as far as possible from France, 
and mentioned St. Helena. Others spoke of Cor- 
fu and of Corsica. Elba was mentioned, and its 
fine climate highly eulogized. Caulaincourt im- 
mediately seized upon this opening, and ured 
the was tion of Elba. Tho Bourbonists weie 
alarmeu. They well knew the love of the people of 
France for Napoleon, and trembled at the thought 
of having hin so near. Earnestly they objected. 

Alexander, however, generously came to the 
support of Caulaincourt. After an animated de- 
bate, his influence prevailed, and it was decided 
that the principality of the island of Elba should 
be conceded to the Emperor Napoleon, to enjoy 
for life, with the title of sovereignty and proprie- 
torship. 

Napoleon, finding that the Allies were not dis- 
posed to treat with him, but were simply decid- 
ing his fate, according to their good pleasure, was 


| stung to the quick. He immediately dispatched 
The effect at | 


a courier to Caulaincourt, with the order, “ Bring 
me back my abdication. I am conquered. I 
yield to the fortune of arms, A simple cartel 
will be sufficient.” 

In the evening he dispatched another letter, 
saying, ‘* Why do you speak to me of the con- 
ventions of a treaty! I want none. Since they 
will not treat with me, and only employ them- 
selves about the disposal of my person, to what 
purpose isatreaty! This diplomatic negotiation 
dipleases me. Let it cease.” 

At five o’clock the next morning Caulaincourt 
was awakened by another courier. He brought 
the following message: ‘‘I order you to bring 
back my abdication. I willsign notreaty. And 
in all cases I forbid you to make any stipulations 
for money. That is disgusting.” 

In twenty-four hours Caulaincourt received 
seven couriers. He was utterly bewildered. He 
had given in the abdication. The Allies were 
drawing up the terms of the settlement, which 
were to be presented to Napoleon for his accept- 
ance. The power was entirely in their hands. 
Caulaincourt, whose solicitude amounted to an- 
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guish, was watching the proceedings with an 
eagle eye, ever ready to interpose in behalf of the 
Emperor. 

A few days of harassing diplomacy thus pass- 
ed away, and on the 11th of April, the treaty, as 


drawn up by the Allies, was ready. It provided 
that the Emperor Napoleon and the Empress 
Maria Louisa should retain those tities during 
their lives; and that the mother, brothers, sis- 
ters, nephews, and nieces of the Emperor, should 
equally preserve the titles of princes of his fam- 
ily. The sovereignty and right of ownership of 
Elba was assigned to him, with an annual income 
from France of $500,000. The sovereignty and 
full property of the duchies of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guastella, were assigned to Maria Louisa, to 
descend to her son. The Emperor’s mother was 
to receive from France $60,000 a year; King 
Joseph and his queen, $100,000; King Louis, 
$40,000 ; Hortense and her son, $80,000; Je- 
rome and his queen, $100,000; the Princess 
Eliza, $60,000 ; the Princess Pauline, $60,000. 
The annual allowance to the Empress Josephine, 
which Napoleon had fixed at $600,000, was re- 
duced to $200,000. The princes and princesses 
of the imperial family were also to retain all their 
private property. Certain domains in France 
were set aside, the rents of which were to be ap- 
propriated to the payment of the above annuities. 
The private property of Napoleon, however, 
whether as extraordinary or as private domain, 
was to revert to the Crown. 





The Imperial Guard were to furnish a detach- 
ment of twelve or fifteen hundred men, to escort 
Napoleon to his place of embarkation. He was 
to retain a body-guard of four hundred men, who 
might volunteer to accompany him to EJba. Two 
days were allowed for the ratification of the 
treaty. 

The unrelenting hostility with which the En- 
glish government still pursued the overpowered 
Emperor is unparalleled in the history of nations 
We record with amazement, that when every oth- 
er government in Europe, without a single ex- 
ception, hesitated not to recognize the legality of 
a nation’s suffrage as a title to sovereignty, En- 
gland alone refused to recognize that right, and 
still persisted in the insulting declaration, that 
the French nation were rebels, and that Napoleon 
was an usurper. They even murmured that the 
illustrious monarch of the people was granted the 
pitiable boon of Eiba. Had the British commis- 
sioners been present at the conference, even 
the magnanimity of Alexander could not have 
rescued Napoleon from imprisonment and in- 
sult. 

«“ There was one power,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘whose representatives foresaw the evils 
which such a treaty might occasion, and remon- 
strated against them. But the evil was cone, 
and the particulars of the treaty adjusted, before 
Lord Castlereagh came to Paris. Finding that 
the Emperor of Russia had acted for the best, in 
the nume of the other Allies, the English minis- 
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ter refrained from risking the peace, which had 
been made in such urgent circumstances, by in- 
sisting upon his objections. 
ever, on the part of his government, to become a 


party to the treaty, further than by acceding to it 


so far as the territorial arrangements were con- 
cerned; but he particularly declined to acknowl- 


| Emperor, in making no attempt to withdraw the 


abdication. He had been compelled te exercise 


He refused, how- his own judgment in the midst of the embarrass- 


ments which oppressed him. 
Napoleon, as Caulaincourt entered his cabinet, 
| fixed upon him a piercing glance, and said, 


| ** Do you at length bring me back my abdica- 


edge, on the part of England, the title of Emper- | tion?” 


or, which the treaty conferred on Napoleon. 
when we have expressed all the objections to | 
which the treaty of Fontainebleau seems liable, | 


it must be owned that the allied sovereigns show- | 


ed policy in obtaining an accommodation on al- 
most any terms, rather than renewing the war, | 
by driving Napoleon to despair, and inducing the | 


marshals, from a sense of honor, again to unite | 


themselves with his cause.” 


With a heavy heart, on the evening of the | 
1ith of April, Caulaincourt set out with this 


treaty for Fontainebleau. He had disobeyed the 
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” 


** Sire,”’ Caulaincourt replied, ‘‘ I beseech your 
| Majesty to hear me, before you address to me 
unmerited reproaches. It was no longer in my 
power to send back to you that act. My first 
| care, on my arrival at Paris, was to communicate 
it to the allied sovereigns, for the purpose of 
obtaining a cessation of hostilities. Ii has served 
as the basis to the negotiations of the treaty 
The official document of the abdication of your 
Majesty is already inserted in the journals.” 

‘* And what is that to me,” Napoleon respond- 
ed, “that they have made it public—that they 


NAPOLEON IN THE GARDEN AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 
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have inserted it in the journals—if I do not 
choose t» treat in these forms! I will not sign. 
I want no treaty.” 

The painful debate was long continued. At 
last Caulaincourt, leaving the treaty on the table, 
begged leave to retire. ‘I had not been able,” 
he says, ‘‘to prevail upon him to read the whole 
of it. I returned to my quarters. I had need 
of rest. My energy was exhausted in this in- 
cessant struggle. I almost gave myself up to 
despair. But my thoughts returned to the suf- 
ferings of this great and noble victim, and I 
found the will and the power to,attempt to alle- 
viate them.” 

In the evening he returned again to the cab- 
inet. The Emperor was in a state of profound 
dejection. He seemed bewildered with the enor- 
mity of his woe. His beloved France was handed 
over to the Bourbons; all the liberal go: ents 
of Europe were overthrown. All devoted 
friends fell with him. The most disastrous eclipse 
darkened the liberties of the world. It was dif- 





GUARDS AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


ficult to rouse him from the apathy into which 
he had sunk. 

Caulaincourt was overwhelmed with anguish 
He knew that if Napoleon should refuse to ac- 
cept the terms presented him, a worse fate would 


be his doom. ‘With the utmost difficulty the 
noble Duke had won from the Allies even the 
little mercy they had offered to the dethroned 
Emperor. But a few hours more remained for 
his acceptance, and then Napoleon would be 
again entirely at their mercy, and they might 
deal with their captive as they would. 

“Sire,” exclaimed Caulaincourt, in tones thrill- 
ing with anguish, ‘IT entreat you, in the name 
of your own glory, come to a decision. Circum- 
stances do not admit of temporizing. Sire! | 
can not express the agony which preys upon me. 
But when Caulaincourt, your faithful, your de- 
voted friend, implores you, on his knees, to con- 
sider the position in which your Majesty is placed, 
there must be reasons, most imperative, which 
urge his perseverance.” 
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The Emperor languidly raised his eyes, fixed 
them earnestly upon Caulaincourt, and after a 
moment's pause sadly said, “* What would you 
have me do!” He then arose, clasped his hands 
behind his back, and slowly paced the floor for a 
long time in silence. Then turning again to. his 
faithful friend, he said, ‘* It must come to an end. 
I feel it. My resolution is taken. To-morrow, 
Caulaincourt.” 

It was now late in the evening. Caulaincourt 
pressed the burning hand of the Emperor and 
retired. At midnight he was hastily summoned 
to the bedside of the Emperor, who was taken 
suddenly and alarmingly ill. It will be remem- 
bered that Napoleon, just after the battle of 
Dresden, was seized by a violent attack of colic. 
Fatigue, sleeplessness, and woe had apparently 
renewed the attack These were probably the 
early paroxysms of that fatal disease, which, 
subsequently developed by captivity and in- 
sults, in a few years consigned him to the 
grave. The Emperor was writhing upon his 
bed, in frightful convulsions of pain The big 
drops of agony oozed from his brow. His hair 
was matted to his forehead. His eyes were 
livid and dull, and he smothered the cries which 
agony extorted by grinding a handkerchief be- 
tween his teeth. The Emperor evidently thought 
that he was dying, and, utterly weary of the 
world, was glad to go. Turning his eye to the 
Duke, he said, 





“T die, Caulaincourt. To you I commend my 
wife and son. Defend my memory. I can no 
longer support life.” 

His physician, Ivan, simply administered a 
little hot tea. Gradually the cramp in the stom- 
ach became less violent} the limbs became more 
supple, and the dreadful, paroxysms passed 
away. 

* The interior of tLis chamber of death,” says 
Caulaincourt, “this agony, by the pale light of 
the tapers, can not be described. The silence 
was uninterrupted but by the sobbings of those 
present. There was no witness of this terrible 
scene who would not have given his own life to 
have saved that of Napoleon, who, in his domes- 
tic retirement, was the best of men, the most in- 
dulgent of masters. The regrets of all who served 
him survive him.” 

It has been asserted that Napoleon, on this 
occasion, attempted to commit suicide. There is 
no sufficient ground for this accusation. In that 
hour of grief, desertion, and’ awful agony, that 
Napoleon longed to die there can be no doubt. 
No man, under these circumstances, could have 
wished to live. Breathings for a release from 
life, which pain extorted from him, have been 
tortured into evidence that Napoleon had at- 
tempted the crime of self-murder. But the na- 
ture of his disease, the remedy applied—simply 
hot tea—the rapid recovery, and his previous and 
subsequent conduct, have led all impartial n en 
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to discharge the dishonoring accusation as ground- 
less.* 
The lofty nature of Napoleon ever condemned 
self-destruction as an ignoble and a cowardly 
act. “ Self-murder,” said he, “is sometimes 
committed for love. What folly! Sometimes 
for the loss of fortune. There it is cowardice. 
Another can not live afcer he has been disgraced. 
What weakness! But to survive the loss of 
empire—to be exposed to the insults of one’s 
contemporaries—that is true courage.” 





-* Dr. Antomarchi, who was with Napoleon at St. 
Helena during the last eighteen months of the Emperor’s 
life, very decisively rejects the idea of his having at- 
tempted suicide. He says: i ; 

“ Amiable, kind, hasty, but just. he took a pleasure in 
exalting the services, and in recalling the noble actions 
of even those who had offended him. His mind was as 
inaccessible to hateful passions, as it was incapable of 
yielding to the blows of fate. He loved to revert to the 
events of his life, without omitting the slightest details 
or the most trivial incidents. It is, therefore, highly im- 
probable, that, in those moments of unreserved confi- 
dence, of a patient to his physician, he would have con- 
cealed from me the fact of his having made an attempt 
which must ever be attended with consequences of a 
most serious nature. The scenes and preparations which 
such an event suggest may have a most dramatic effect. 
But their only existence, in the case alluded to, has been 
in the imagination of the writer who is pleased to allude 





The Emperor slept for a few moments that 
profound sleep which follows the exhaustion of 
intolerable agony. He soon awoke. The morn- 
ing sun was shining brightly in at his window. 
With energetic action he drew aside his bed-cur- 
tains, rose up in his bed with his accustomed 
energy, and silently and thoughtfully gazed upon 
the glories of the lovely morning. The forest 
and the shrubbery of Fontainebleau were bursting 
into luxuriant foliage. Innumerable birds, free 
from all mortal griefs and cares, filled the air 


| with their songs. Napoleon, after a few mo- 
|ments of apparently serene thought, turned to 


Caulaincourt, and said, in serious tones, 

‘God has ordained that I should live. 
not die.” 

“«Sire!” Caulaincourt replied, ‘your son— 
France, in which your name will live forever— 
impose upon you the duty of supporting ad- 
versity.”” 

** My son! my son!” exclaimed the Emperor 
in accents of peculiar tenderness and sadness. 
“What a dismal inheritance I leave him. A 
child born a king; to-day without a country. 
Why was I not permitted to die? It is not the 
loss of the throne which renders my existence 
insupportable. There is something harder to 
bear than the reverses of fortune. Do youknow 


I could 
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what that is which pierces the heart most deeply ! 
It is the ingratitude of man. I am weary of life. 
Death is repose. What I have suffered for the 
last twenty days can not ba comprehended.” 

At that moment the clock struck five. The 
cloudless sun of a beautiful spring morning, 
shining through the damask curtains, colored 
with the rosy tint of health and vigor, the serene 
and expressive features of Napoleon. He pressed 
his hand upon his expansive brow, and said, 

“ Caulaincourt, there have been moments in 
these last days when I thought I should go mad 
—when I have felt such a devouring heat here. 
Madness is the last stage of human degradation. 
It is the abdication of humanity. Better to die 
a thousand times. In resigning myself to life, I 
accept tortures which are nameless. It matters 
not—I will support them.” 

After a moment’s pause, in which his whole 
soul seemed concentrated in intense thought, he 
resumed with emphasis, 

“I will sign the treaty to-day. Now I am 
well, my friend. Go and rest yourself.” 

Caulaincourt retired. Napoleon immediately 
rose and dressed. At ten o’clock he sent again 
for Caulaincourt ; and, with entire composure 
and self-possession, as if it were the ordinary 
business of the day, entered into conversation 
upon the conditions of the treaty. 

‘“‘These pecuniary clauses,” said he, “are 
humiliating. They must be canceled. I am 
now nothing beyond a soldier. A Louis a day 
will be sufficient for me.” 


Vor. IX.—No. 51.—Y 








Caulaincourt, appreciating this refinement of 
sensibility, urged that the necessities of his 
friends and attendants who would be dependent 
upon the means at Napoleon’s disposal, would 
not permit the stipulations in question to be sup- 
pressed 


Napoleon yielded to these considerations, and 
ed, 


“ Hasten the conclusion of the whole. Place 
the treaty in the hands of the allied sovereigns. 
Tell them, in my name, that I treat with a con- 
quering enemy, not with this provisional govern- 
ment, in which I see nothing but a committee of 
factious men and traitors.” 

He requested the two plenipotentiaries, Mac- 
donald and Ney, to come to his cabinet. As 
they entered, he slowly passed his hand over his 
forehead, then took the pen and signed the 
treaty. Rising from his chair, he turned to the 
noble Macdonald, and said, “I am no longer 
rich enough to recompense your last and faithful 
services. I wish, however, to leave you a sou- 
venir, which shall remind you of what you were 
to me in these days of trial. Caulaincourt,” said 
he, turning to his confidential officer, “ask for 
the sabre that was given to me in Egypt by 
Mourad Bey, and which I wore at the battle of 
Mount Tabor.” 

Napoleon took the Oriental weapon, and hand- 
ing it to the Marshal, said, 

“ There is the only reward of your attachment 
which | am now able to give you. You are my 
friend.” 


MARSHAL MACDONALD. 
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Sire,” replied Macdonald, pressing the 
weapon to his heart, ‘ I shall preserve it all my 
life. And if I should ever have a son, it will be 
his most precious inheritance.” 

Napoleon clasped the hands of the Marshal, 
threw his arms around his neck, and tears filled 
the eyes of both as they thus parted. 

Mindful of his soldiers more than of himself 
in this hour, he said to his plenipotentiaries as 
they left the room, ‘* My abdication and my rati- 
fication of the treaty can not be obligatory unless 
the Allies keep the promises made to the army 
Do not let the documents go out of your posses- 
sion until that be done.” 

The plenipotentiaries immediately returned to 
Paris. The sovereigns and the members of the 
provisional government were assembled in coun- 
cil. The treaty, as ratified by the Emperor, was 
presented. There were various points to be 
established, which occupied several days, during 





which great rewards were held out to the promi- | 
nent and influential men of the Empire, who | 
would give in their cordial adherence to the new | 
government. Their support was of essential im- 

portance to its stability. The situation in which 
they were placed was peculiarly trying. They | 
could do nothing more for Napoleon. Their re- 
fusal to accept office under the new regime, con- 
signed them to suspicion, poverty and obscurity 

Still many, from love to the Emperor, refused to 
enroll themselves under the banners of the Bour- 
bons. But the great majority were eager to | 
make peace with the new government. 

Under these circumstances, Napoleon was ex- 
ceedingly impatient for the hour of his departure. | 
He sent courier after courier to Caulaincourt, | 
urging expedition. In one of his short notes he | 
wrote, “I wish to depart. Who would have | 
ever supposed that the air of France would be- 
come suffocating to me? The ingratitude of 
mankind kills more surely than steel or poison. 
It has rendered my existence a burden. Hasten, 
hasten my departure.” 

The four great powers, Russia, Prussia, En- 
gland, and Austria, appointed each a commis- 
sioner to conduct the Emperor to Elba. The 
sovereigns deemed the escort of an aed 


armed force to be necessary. It was feared that 
the enthusiastic love of the inhabitants of the | 
middle and eastern departments of France for | 
Napoleon, might upon his appearance break out | 
into an insurrection which would blaze through | 
the whole empire. In some of the southern de- 
partments the royalists predominated. It was 
feared that in those sections conspiracies might 
lead to his assassination. It was therefore 
deemed necessary that commissioners should ac- 
company Napoleon, with a force sufficiently 
strong to crush the populace, should they attempt | 
to rise, and also to protect him from insult and 
violence. His death would have left an irrepar- 
able stain upon the Allies, and a renewal of the 
war would have been a fearful calamity. 
Bernadotte, who had foolishly hoped to obtain 
the crown of France, was deeply chagrined at | 


the result of his infamy. Notwithstanding the | 





presence of the allied armies, he could appear 
nowhere in the streets of Paris without encoun- 
tering insult. Crowds daily greeted him with 
loud cries, ‘* Down with the traitor, the perjurer !” 
They besieged his residence, until Bernadotte, 
unable to endure this universal detestation of 
his countrymen, left Paris and returned to Swe- 
den 

‘He was greatly surprised,” says his friend 
and confidant, Bourrienne, “that the French 
people could yield so readily to receive back the 
Bourbons. And I, on my part, felt equally as- 
tonished, that, with his experience, Bernadotte 
should have been simple enough to imagine, that. 
in changes of government, the inclinations of the 
people are consulted.” 

Caulaincourt returned to Fontainebleau early 
in the morning of the 16th of April. A small 
number of grief-stricken soldiers surrounded the 
palace, still clinging to the beloved Emperor with 
unswerving fidelity. As soon as they saw Cau- 
laincourt, they testified to their appreciation otf 
his services by prolonged shouts of “ Vive l’ Em- 
pereur.”’ The galleries and saloons of the palace 
were deserted. The brilliant court which once 
thronged those halls had passed away before the 


blast of adversity. Napoleon’s heart had just 


been rent by a desertion more bitter than all the 
rest. Berthier, the companion of his campaigns, 
who had slept in his tent, and dined at his table, 
and who had been for many years the confidant 
of all his thoughts, departed silently, and by 
stealth, and ‘in the night, without even saying 
adieu. 

‘ Berthier,” says Lamartine, “ had nourished 
for fifteen years in his heart one of those passions, 
at once simple and chivalrous, which formed the 
guiding-star and the fatality of a whole life. He 
loved a beautiful Italian, who had formerly fas- 
cinated him at Milan, and whom neither war, nor 
ambition, nor glory, nor the friendship of the Em- 
peror, could for a moment detach from his thoughts 
and his eyes. In his tent, on the eve of battle, 
the portrait of this beauty, deified by his worship, 
was suspended by the side of his arms, rivaling 
his duty and consoling the pains of absence by 
the imaginary presence of her he adored. The 
idea of forever quitting this beloved object, should 
the Emperor require from his gratitude his attend- 
ance in exile, had led astray the mind of Berthier! 
He trembled every instant since the abdication, 
lest his master should put his attachment to too 
cruel a test by telling him to choose between his 
duty and his love. This proof he evaded by de- 
serting in the night his companion in arms and 
benefactor. Unfaithful to the exiled Napoleon, 
through fidelity to love, he fled, as if to bind him- 
self in closer chains, by offering his infidelity to 
the Bourbons.” 

This unexpected desertion of along-tried friend, 
without even one kind word at parting, lacerated 
anew the already bleeding heart of the Emperor. 

Caulaincourt found him walking alone, with 


| measured steps, in the alleys of a little garden, 


which was almost overshadowed by the chapel of 
the castle. The young buds of early spring were 





























just bursting into foliage upon the shrubbery of 
the parterre, and on the oaks of the dense forest 
of Fontainebleau, which formed the background 
of the picture. The Emperor was so absorbed in 
reverie, that for a moment he did not perceive the 
approaching footsteps of the Duke. 

Caulaincourt spoke. Napoleon turned quickly 
around, and a gleam of gratitude and joy beamed 
from his countenance as he recognized his faithful 
friend. He immediately took Caulaincourt’s arm, 
and said, as he continued his walk, 

“Ts all ready for my departure?” 

‘Yes, Sire,” the Duke replied, with emotion 
he could not repress. 

“Tis well, Caulaincourt,” Napoleon added. 
‘* You exercise for the last time the functions of 
grand equerry near my person.” 

Then in mournful tones he continued: ‘ Can 
you believe it, Caulaincourt! Berthier has de- 
parted—departed without even wishing me fare- 
well. Berthier was born a courtier. You will 
see him begging employment of the Bourbons. 
[ am mortified to see men whom I had raised so 
high bringing themselves so low. What has be- 
come of the halo of glory that encircled them ? 
What must the allied sovereigns think of men 
whom I made the ornaments of my reign! Cau- 
laincourt, this France is mine. Every thing by 
which it is dishonored is to me a personal injury, 
I am so identified with it. But I must go in and 
sit down. I feel fatigued. Hasten, hasten my 
departure. It is too long delayed.”, 

Just as the Emperor and the Duke were leav- 
ing the garden, a cuirassier of the guard, who 
had been watching an opportunity of speaking to 
the Emperor, came running in great agitation to- 
ward them 

‘** Please your Majesty,” said he, in a trembling, | 
supplicating voice, ‘* | demand justice. An odious 
act of injustice has been done me. I am thirty- 
six years old. Twenty-two years I have been in 
the service. I have my decoration,” said he, 
striking roughly his broad breast, “and yet I am 
not in the list of those who are to go with your 
Majesty. If I am thus sent to the right-about 
blood shall flow for it. I will make a vacancy 
among the privileged. This affair shall not pass 
thus.”’ 

‘You have then a strong desire to go with 
me,’’ said Napoleon, deeply touched with the 
man’s fidelity. ‘* Have you well considered this, 
that you must quit France, your family, your pro- 
motion! You are a quarter-master.” 

‘Tt is not merely a desire, my Emperor,” the 
man replied; ‘it is my right, my honor, which 
[ claim. I relinquish my promotion. I have 
my cross; that will suffice. As to my family, 
you have been my family these two-and-twenty 
years.” 

“Very well,” said the Emperor, “ you shall go 
with me, my good friend. I will arrange it.” 

“Thanks, thanks to your Majesty,” the poor 
fellow replied, and he retired elated with pride 
and happiness. 

All the affections of the Emperor were deeply 





moved by these tokens of devotion on the part of 
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the common soldiers. Almost overcome with 
emotion he convulsively pressed Caulaincourt’s 
arm, and said, 

**[ can only take with me four hundred men, 
and yet the whole of my brave guard wish to fol- 
low me. Among those faithful soldiers the ques- 
tion is which shall be the most ingenious in find- 
ing, in the antiquity of his services and the number 
of his armorial bearings, claims to share with me 
my exile. Brave, brave men, why can I not take 
you all with me!” 

While these scenes were transpiring, the Em- 
press with her son was at Blois, about one hun- 
dred miles southeast from Paris, and seventy 
miles from Fontainebleau. She was in the deep- 
est distress, and her face was continually bathed 
in tears. She was but twenty-two years of age, 
quite inexperienced, had never been trained to any 
self-reliance, and was placed in circumstances of 
the greatest possible embarrassment. When in- 
formed of the Emperor's abdication, she could not 
believe it possible that the Allies could contem- 
plate his dethronement. ‘‘ My father,”’ she said, 
‘would never consent to it. He repeated to me 
over and over again, when he placed me on the 
French throne, that he would always maintain 
me in that station; and my father is rigidly true 
to his word.” 

The Emperor wrote to Maria Louisa daily, and 
often two or three times a day, keeping her in- 
formed of the progress of events. It was, how- 
ever, with great difficulty that any courier could 
pass between Fontainebleau and Blois, as bands 
of Cossacks were prowling in all directions. Na- 
poleon was afraid to request Maria Louisa to join 
him, since he had no means of affording her pro- 
tection, and she would be imminently exposed on 
the way to insult and captivity. 

On the 7th of April the Emperor wrote her 
a letter, by Colonel Galbois. With great diffi- 
culty the courier succeeded in reaching the Em- 
press. She read the letter in a state of great ex- 
citement, and then said, ‘‘My proper place is 
near the Emperor, particularly now when he is 
so truly unhappy. I insist upon going to him. 
I should be contented any where, provided I can 
but be in his company.” 

The Colonel represented to her that the peril 
of the journey was so extreme that it was not to 
be thought of. With great reluctance she yield- 
ed, and wrote a letter to the Emperor, which 
gratified him exceedingly. He immediately wrote 
to her to advance to Orleans, which was about 
half-way between Blois and Fontainebleau. She 
reached Orleans without any personal molesta- 
tion, though her escort was robbed by the way. 
She remained in Orleans several days, in the 
deepest distress and alarm. Her eyes were 
swollen with continual weeping, and she exhib- 
ited an aspect of woe which moved the sympathy 
of every heart. 

Maria Louisa, though possessing but little na- 
tive force of character, was an amiable woman, 
and by her gentle spirit won Napoleon’s tender 
attachment. It would be impossible for any 


woman to have been placed in circumstances of 
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greater perplexity. ‘“ What can I do,” she said |" - . 
| accomplished. 
| On the morning of the 19th, the preparations 


in anguish to the Duke of Rovigo. ‘I write to 
the Emperor for advice, and he tells me to write 
to my father. But what can my father say, after 
the injuries he has allowed to be inflicted upon 
me! Shall I go to the Emperor with my son ! 
But if an attempt is made upon the Emperor's 
life, and he should be compelled to fly, we should 
but embarrass him, and add to his danger. 1 
know not what to do. I live but to weep.” 

Maria Louisa was now entirely helpless. A 
Russian escort was sent from* e allied sover- 
eigns, and conducted her without resistance to 
Rambouillet, an ancient hunting-seat of the kings 
of France, about thirty miles from Paris. Here 
she joined her father, and became with her son 
the captive of the Allies. Guarded by the sol- 
diers who had overthrown her husband, she was 
conveyed to Vienna. How far her subsequent 
inglorious career was influenced by inclination 
or by force, it is impossible now to determine. 

The 20th of April was fixed for the departure 
of the Emperor. During the few intervening 
days he appeared calm, tranquil, and decided. He 
still clung to the hope that Maria Louisa and his 
adored child would be permitted to rejoin him at 
Elba. ‘The air there is healthy,”’ he observed, 
and the disposition of the inhabitants excellent. 
I shall feel tolerably comfortable there, and I hope 
that Maria Louisa will do so too.” 

A few days before his departure his old prefect 
of the palace, Beausset, in conversation, ventured 
to state: ‘It is now to be regretted that we had 
not concluded peace at Chatillon.” 

Napoleon, with remarkable composure, replied, 
‘*T never believed in the good faith of our ene- 
mies. Every day there were new demands, new 
conditions. They did not want peace. And then 
I had declared to France that I never would ac- 
cede to any terms that I thought humiliating, 
even though the enemy were on the heights of 
Montmartre.” 

During this same interview, which lasted above 
two hours, he said, ‘‘ What a thing is destiny. 
At the battle of Arcis-sur-Aube, I did all I could 
to meet a glorious death in defending, foot by 
foot, the soil of the country. I expcsed myself 
without reserve. It rained bullets around me. 
My clothes were pierced, and yet not one of them 
could reach me. 
an act of despair would be a baseness. Suicide 
neither accords with my principles nor with the 
rank which I have filled on the stage of the world. 
I am a man condemned to live.” 

General Montholon, who had been on a mili- 
tary reconnoissance, returned from the banks of 
the Loire. He spoke with enthusiasm of the 
feeling which animated the soldiers and the peo- 
ple. ‘By rallying the troops of the south, a 
formidable force might be assembled,” said he 


“It is too late,” the Emperor replied. “I 


could have done it; but they did not wish it. 
Doubtless I might still hold out another campaign, 
and offer a successful resistance ; but I should be 
kindling a civil war in France, and I will not do 
Besides, I have signed my abdication, and | 


80. 


A death which I should owe to | 


will not recall what I have done. Let destiny be 


were nearly completed for the departure. As the 
hour approached in which Napoleon was to bid 
| adieu to all which he had known and loved, though 
| calm and resigned, there were many indications 
| that he was struggling to smother the most ex- 
| cruciating sorrow. His heart yearned for sym- 
| pathy in this hour of desertion. And yet many 
of his old companions in arms, whom he had 
loved and cherished, were now dancing at the 
balls of the Allies, and wearing the white cockade 
of the Bourbons. It is not strange that they 
wished to avoid a parting interview with the for- 
saken Emperor. Still Napoleon hoped that some 
of them would come. He uttered not one word 
of reproach, but was overheard repeating sadly to 
himself the names, Molé, Fontanes, Berthier, 
Ney. Every time the sound of a carriage broke 
upon the silence of the deserted halls of the pal- 
ace, expectation and anxiety were visible in his 
looks. Still no one came. 

In the course of the day he sent for Caulain- 
court. His mien was dignified and composed, 
but expressive of one upon whom misfortune had 
heavily fallen. ‘Caulaincourt,’’ said the Em- 
peror, ‘‘ to-morrow at twelve o'clock, I shall step 
into my carriage.” 

There was a moment's pause, during which 
Caulaincourt seemed unable to make any reply 
The Empergr fixed his eye upon his faithful em- 
bassador, took his hand, and added, in slow and 
solemn tones, 

‘* Caulaincourt, I am heart-broken. 
never to part.” 

‘Sire!’ Caulaincourt exclaimed in despair, ‘] 
will go with you. France has become hateful to 
me.” 

‘No, Caulaincourt,” the Emperor rejoined, 
‘you must not quit France with me. You may 
still be useful to me here. Who is to look to the 
interests of my family and of my faithful servants ! 
Who is to defend the cause of those brave and 
devoted Poles, of whom the nineteenth article of 
the treaty guarantees the rights acquired by hon- 
orable services.* Think well! It would be a 
shame for France, for me, for all of us, Caulain- 
court, if the interests of the Poles were not irrev- 
ocably secured. In conformity with the rights 
which the nineteenth article gives me, I have 
caused a statement to be prepared. I have fixed 
the sums which I wish to be paid to my guard, 
my civil and military household, and to my at- 
tendants. Fidelity can not be recompensed with 
money; but at present it is all I have to give 
Tell them it is a remembrance which I leave to 
each individually, as an attestation of their good 
services. Be on the watch, Caulaincourt, till 
these arrangements are fulfilled.” 


We ought 








* The nineteenth article of the treaty was as follows 
“The Polish troops of all arms shall have the liberty of 
returning to their own country, preserving their arms and 
baggage as a testimonial of their honorable services. The 
officers, sub-officers, and soldiers shall preserve the deco- 
rations which have been granted to them, and the pensions 





attached to these decorations.” 
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Atier a moment's pause, he added, “ In a few 
days I shall be established in my sovereignty of 
the Isle of Elba. I am in haste to get there. I 
have dreamed of great things for France. Time 
failed me. I told you, Caulaincourt, at Dubeu, 
the French nation knows not how to support re- 
verses. This people, the bravest and most intel- 
ligent in the world, has no pertinacity but in fly- 
ing to the combat. Defeat demoralizes them. 
During sixteen years, the French have marched 
with me from victory to victory. A single year 
of disasters has made them forget every thing.” 

He sighed deeply, and continued, ‘‘ The way 
I have been treated is infamous. They separate 
me violently from my wife and child. In what 
barbarous code do they find the article which de- 
prives a sovereign of his rights as a father and a 
husband! By what savage law do they arrogate 
the power to separate those whom God has joined ! 
History will avenge me. It will say, ‘ Napoleon, 
the soldier, the conqueror, was clement and gen- 
erous in victory. Napoleon, when conquered, 
was treated with indignity by the monarchs of 
Europe.’ He paused a moment, and then added 
with bitterness, “It is a planned thing. Do you 
not see, that because they dare not blow my brains 
out with a pistol, they assassinate me by slow de- 
grees’ There are a thousand means of causing 
death.” 

As Napoleon uttered these words, large drops 
of perspiration oozed from his brow, and he paced 
the floor in intense agitation. In reading the re- 
cord of his anguish, the mind instinctively recurs 
to the divorce of Josephine. We perhaps perceive 
in it the retributive hand of God, who, in his prov- 
idential government, does not permit even sins of 
ignorance to pass away unpunished. 

Caulaincourt endeavored to soothe him.— 
Sire,” he said, “all my zeal, all my efforts 
shall be exerted to put an end to this impious 
separation. Your Majesty may rely on me. I 
will see the Emperor of Austria, on his arrival at 
Paris. The Empress will second me. She will 
wish to rejoin you. Have hope, Sire, have hope.” 

‘You are right, Caulaincourt, you are right,” 
the Emperor more calmly rejoined. ‘My wife 
lovesme. I believe it. She has never had cause 
to complain of me. It is impossible that I have 
become indifferent to her. Louisa is amiable in 
her disposition, and simple in h»r tastes. She 
will prefer her husband’s house to a duchy granted 
in charity. And in the Isle of Elba I can yet be 
happy with my wife and son.”’ 

Caulaincourt, as he narrates these events, adds, 
“This hope, which for a moment soothed his 
grief, I shared not in. I tried the negotiation. 
[ pressed it. Isupplicated. I was not seconded 
or aided by any one. Who knows, if Napoleon 
had been united to his wife and son, that France 
would have had to deplore the misfortune of the 
hundred days, and subsequently the captivity and 
death of the hero?” 

Napoleon soon regained his wonted composure. 
He spoke without asperity of the restoration of 
the Bourbons, and of the difficulties which would 
render the stability of the new government quite 

















impossible. ‘ Between the old Bourbons,” said 
he, ‘and the present generation of Frenchmen, 
there is an incompatibility of feeling. The future 
is big with events. Caulaincourt, write often to 
me. Your letters will make some amends for 
your absence. The remembrance of your con- 
duct will reconcile me to the human race. You 
are the most faithful of my friends.” 

Then cordially grasping the hand of the Duke, 
the Emperor added, ‘* My friend, we must sepa- 
rate. To-morrow I shall have occasion for all 
my fortitude, in bidding adieu to my soldiers. 
My brave guard! faithful and devoted in my good 
and in my bad fortune! To-morrow I take my 
last farewell. This is the final struggle that re- 
mains for me to make.” His voice became trem- 
ulous, his lip quivered, and he added, ‘ Caulain- 
court, my friend, we shall one day meet again.” 
Entirely overcome with emotion, he hastily left 
the cabinet. Such was the final parting of Na- 
poleon with the Duke of Vicenza. 

Caulaincourt adds, ‘‘ I was a league from Fon- 
tainebleau before I felt conscious as to how or 
why I was there. On quitting the Emperor's 
cabinet, scarcely knowing what I did, I threw 
myself into my carriage, which was waiting at 
the entrance to the grand staircase. All was 
now over. It seemed to me as if I had never be- 
fore measured the full depth of the abyss. Cer- 
tainly I had never before so highly appreciated 
the personal merits of Napoleon. He had never 
appeared to me more great than at the moment 
when he was about to depart in exile from 
France. I was independent in my fortune. | 
was tired of men and things. I wished for re- 
pose. But repose without him !—it was the ruin 
of all the delightful illusions which gave a value 
to life. I did not comprehend how henceforth I 
[ should drag out my colorless existence. | 
dreamed of travels into remote lands, of mental 
occupations, which should fill the measureless 
void of my days to come. I questioned the fu- 
ture, and in the future was written, in letters of 
blood— W aTERLOoo.” 

The high sense of honor with which Napoleon 
was disposed to discharge his part of the obliga- 
tions of this treaty, compulsory as it was, is man- 
ifest from the magnanimous language with which 
he released his officers from all further obligations 
to him, and exhorted them to be faithful to their 
country under the new government. He assem- 
bled in his room the officers still devoted to him, 
who remained at Fontainebleau, and, affection- 
ately looking around upon the group, said, in his 
farewell words, 

‘Gentlemen! when I remain no longer with 
you, and when you have another government, it 
will become you to attach yourselves to it frankly, 
and serve it as faithfully as you have served me. 
I request, and even command you to do this. 
Therefore all who desire to go to Paris, have my 
permission to do so. And those who remain 
here will do well to send in their adhesion to the 
government of the Bourbons.” 

The morning of the 20th dawned. Napoleon 
had appointed mid-day as the hour of his depart- 
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ure. He remained during the forenoon alone in 

his cabinet. As the hour approached, the troops 

of the Imperial Guard were drawn up in the 

court-yard of the palace, to pay their last token 

of respect to their exiled Emperor. An immense 

concourse, from the surrounding country, had 

collected to witness the great event. The com- 
missioners of the allied powers, the generals of | 
his body guard, and a few of the officers of the | 
imperial household, assembled, in mournful si- | 
lence, in the saloon before his cabinet. General | 
Bertrand, grand-marshal of the palace, faithful 

to Napoleon until the dying scene at St. Helena, | 
announced the Emperor. Napoleon, with a se- | 
rene countenance and a tranquil air, came forth. 
The emotions excited in every breast were too 
deep for utterance, and not a word disturbed the | 
solemn silence of the scene. As the Emperor 
passed down the line of his friends, bowing to 
the right and the left, they seized his hand and | 
bathed it with their tears. 

As he arrived at the landing of the grand stair- 
case, he stood for a moment, and looked around 
upon the guard drawn up in the court, and upon 
the innumerable multitude which thronged its 
surroundings. Every eye was fixed upon him. | 
It was a funereal scene, over which was sus- | 
pended the solemnity of religious awe. The sol- | 
diers were suffocated with sorrow. Acclama- | 
tions, in that hour, would have been a mockery. | 
The silence of the grave reigned undisturbed. | 
Tears rolled down the furrowed cheeks of the 
warriors, and their heads were bowed in enat | 
fected grief. They envied the lot of the little 
band who were allowed to depart as the compan- 
ions of their beloved chieftain. | 

Napoleon cast a tender and a grateful look 
over the battalions and the squadrons who had 
ever proved so faithful to himself and to his cause. 
Before descending into the court-yard he hesitated 
for a moment, as if his fortitude were forsaking 
him. But immediately rallying his strength, he 
approached the soldiers. The drums commenced 
beating the accustomed salute. With a gesture 
Napoleon arrested the martial tones. A breath- 
less stillness prevailed. With a voice clear and 
firm, every articulation of which was heard in the 
remotest ranks, he said, 

‘*Generals, officers, and soldiers of my Old 
Guard, I bid you farewell. For five-and-twenty 
years I have ever found you in the path of honor 
and of glory. In these last days, as in those of | 
our prosperity, you have never ceased to be mod- 
els of fidelity and of courage. Europe has armed 
against us. Still, with men such as you, our cause 
never could have been lost. We could have main- 
tained a civil war for years. But it would have 
rendered our country unhappy. I have therefore 
sacrificed our interests to those of France. | 
leave you. But do you, my friends, be faithful 
to the new sovereign whom France has accepted. 
The happiness of France was my only thought. 
It shall ever be the object of my most fervent 
prayers. Grieve not formy lot. I shall be happy 
so long as I know that you are so. If I have 
consented to outlive myself, it is with the hope 


| 
| 
| 
| 





of still promoting your glory. I trust to write 
the deeds we have achieved together. Adieu, 
my children. ‘I would that I could press you all 
to my heart. Let me at least embrace your gen- 
eral and your eagle.” 

Every eye was now bathed in tears, and here 
and there many a strong bosom was heaving with 
sobs. Ata signal from Napoleon, General Petit, 
who then commanded the “ Old Guard,” a man 
of martial bearing, but of tender feelings, ad- 
vanced, and stood between the ranks of the sol- 
diers and their Emperor. Napoleon, with tears 
dimming his eyes, encircled the general in his 
arms, while the veteran commander, entirely un- 


| manned, sobbed aloud. All hearts were melted, 


and a stifled moan was heard through all the 
ranks. 
Again the Emperor recovered himself, and 


| said, “ Bring me the eagle.” A grenadier ad- 


vanced, bearing one of the eagles of the regi- 


| ment. Napoleon imprinted a kiss upon its silver 
| beak, then pressed the eagle to his heart, and 


said, in tremulous accents, ‘‘ Dear eagle! may 


| this last embrace vibrate forever in the hearts of 


all my faithful soldiers! Farewell, again, my 
old companions—farewell !” j 

The outburst of universal grief could no longer 
be restrained: all were alike overcome. Napo- 
ieon threw himself into his carriage, bowed his 
sorrow-stricken head, covered his eyes with both 
hands, and the carriage rolled away, bearing the 
greatest and the noblest son of France into exile 

Napoleon was to embark at Frejus, which is 
about seven hundred miles from Paris. Seven 
days were occupied in the journey to the coast 
Throughout all the first part of the journey he 
was the object of universal respect and affection 
Crowds gathered to see him pass along the road, 
and where relays of horses were to be taken. He 
was greeted with enthusiastic shouts of ‘ Vive 
U'Empereur !’ As he approached those depart- 
ments further remote from Paris, where he was 
less known, and where the Bourbon interest con- 
tinued strong, it was anticipated that he would 
encounter many insults. In a few towns, as the 
cavalcade advanced, cries of “Vive le Roi!” were 
raised, and but for the prudent precaution of the 
commissioners, it is not improbable that he would 
have been assassinated.* 

Napoleon had now entirely recovered his equa- 
nimity, and appeared social and cheerful. As a 
matter of precaution, he rode on horseback, in ad- 
vance of his escort, occasionally answering ques- 





* In reference to Sir Walter Scott’s account of this 
journey to Frejus, Mr. Hazlitt says, ‘He was once cr 
twice exposed to insults and personal risk, which gave 
rise to the most exaggerated and ridiculous stories, that 
have at present only one discreditable echo. Napoleon is 
represented as having wept and trembled like a woman 
It is easy to distinguish the style of the hero from that of 
his historian ; nor is it difficult to understand how a pen. 
accustomed to describe and to create the highest interest 
in pure fiction, without any foundation at all, should be 
able to receive and gloss over, whatever it pleases, as 
true, with the aid of idle rumor, vulgar prejudice, and 
servile malice. The author here alluded to, with no Jess 
shame than regret, writes fiction with the broad, open 
palm of humanity—history with cloven hoofs.” 
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tions to the populace, and laughing good-humor- 
edly at observations, often not very compliment- 
ary respecting himself. On the 27th, he reached 
Frejus, and on the evening of the 28th, embark- 
ed, under a salute of twenty-one guns, in the 
British frigate ‘“* The Undaunted.” A French 
vessel had been prepared for his reception, but 
he refused to sail under the Bourbon flag; but 
two of the commissioners, the Austrian and the 
English, accompanied him on board. 

During these melancholy scenes, Napoleon 
could not forget his true and faithful Josephine. 
She was at Malmaison, overwhelmed with an- 
guish. He wrote to her frequently. In all his 
letters to Josephine, he seemed to recognize her 
noble nature and her appreciative spirit. Four 
days before he left Fontainebleau for Elba, he 
sent to her the following letter : 





“Dear JoserHtne,—I wrote to you on the 
8th of this month, but perhaps you have not re- 
ceived my letter. Hostilities still continued, and 
possibly it may have been intercepted. At pres- 
ent the communications must be re-established. 
I have formed my resolution. I have no doubt 
this billet will reach you. I will not repeat what 
I said to you. Then I lamented my situation. 
My head and spirit are freed from an enormous 
weight. My fall is great, but it may, as men 
say, prove useful. In my retreat I shall substi- 
tute the pen for the sword. The history of my 
reign will be curious. The world has as yet 
seen me only in profile. I shall show myself in 
full. How many things have I to disclose! how 
many are the men of whom a false estimate is 
entertained! I have heaped benefits upon mill- 
ions of ingrates; and they have all betrayed me 
—yes, all. I except from this number the good 
Eugene, so worthy of you and of me. Adieu, 
my dear Josephine. Be resigned, as [ am, and 
never forget him who never forgot, and who nev- 
er will forget you. Farewell, Josephine! 

‘** NAPOLEON. 

**P.S. T expect to hear from you at Elba. I 
am not very well.” 





Josephine, as she read these lines, wept bitter- 
ly. All the affections of her soul, elicited anew 
by the sorrow of her former companion, now 
gushed forth unrestrained. ‘ [ must not remain 
here,’ she said. ‘My presence is necessary to 
the Emperor. That duty is, indeed, more Maria 
Louisa’s than mine. But the Emperor is alone, 
forsaken. Well, I, at least, will not abandon 
him. I might be dispensed with while he was 
happy; now I am sure that he expects me.” 

In her situation of peculiar delicacy and em- 
barrassment, and not knowing what decision Ma- 
ria Louisa might adopt, she wrote the following 
touching lines to Napoleon : 

‘** Now only can I calculate the whole extent 
of the misfortune of having beheld my union with 
you dissolved by law. Now do I indeed lament 
being no more than your friend, who can but 
mourn over a misfortune great as it is unexpect- 
ed. Ah, Sire! why can I not fly to you! Why 
can I not give you the assurance that exile has 








no terrors save for vulgar minds; and that, far 
from diminishing a sincere attachment, misfor- 
tune imparts to it a new force. I have been 
upon the point of quitting France, to follow your 
footsteps and to consecrate to you the remainder 
of an existence which you so long embellished. 
A single motive restrains me, and that you may 
divine. If I learn that I am the only one who 
will fulfill her duty, nothing shall detain me, and 
I will go to the only place where, henceforth, 
there can be happiness for me; since I shall be 
able to console you when you are isolated and 
unfortunate. Say but the word, and I depart. 
Adieu, Sire! Whatever I would add, would still 
be too little. It is no longer by words that my 
sentiments for you are to be proved; and for 
actions, your consent is necessary.” 

A few days after writing this letter, Josephine, 
crushed by care and sorrow, was taken sick. It 
was soon evident that her dying hour approached 
She received the tidings with perfect composure, 
and partook of the last sacraments of religion 
At the close of these solemn rites, she said to 
Eugene and Hortense, who were weeping at her 
bedside : 

‘‘T have always desired the happiness of 
France. I did all in my power to contribute te 
it. I can say with truth, in this my dying hour, 
that the first wife of Napoleon never caused : 
single tear to flow.” 

She called for a portrait of the Emperor 
gazed upon it long and tenderly, and, fervently 
pressing it to her heart, breathed the following 
prayer: 

‘‘O God! watch over Napoleon, while he re- 
mains in the desert of this world. Alas! though 
he hath committed great faults, hath he not ex- 
piated them by great sufferings. Just God! thou 
hast looked into his heart, and hast seen by how 
ardent a desire for useful and durable improve- 
ments he was animated. Deign to approve this 
my last petition, and may this image of my hus- 
band bear me witness that my latest wish and 
my latest prayer were for him and for my chil- 
dren.” 

On the 29th of May, hardly four weeks after 
Napoleon's arrival in Elba, she died. It was a 
vernal evening of extraordinary loveliness. The 
shrubs and the flowers of Malmaison were in full 
bloom, and the luxuriant groves were filled with 
the songs of birds. The sun, throned in gor- 
geous clouds, was just descending, while gentle 
zephyrs, from the open window, breathed over 
the pale cheek of the dying Empress. She held 
the miniature of Napoleon in her hand. Her 
last looks were riveted upon those features she 
had loved so faithfully, and faintly exclaiming, 
“Island of Elba—Napoleon!”’ her gentle spirit 
passed away into the sweet sleep of the Chris- 
tian’s death. For four days her body remained 
shrouded in state. More than twenty thousand 
people—monarchs, nobles, statesmen, and ador- 





ing peasants—thronged the chateau of Malmai- 
son, to take a last look of her beloved remains 
Her body now lies entombed in the antique vil- 
lage church of Ruel, two miles from Malmaison 
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JOSEPHINE. 


A mausoleum of white marble, representing the 
Empress kneeling in her coronation robes, bears 
the simple inscription : 


EvGene anp Hortense 
TO 
JOSEPHINE. 


The island of Elba is situated about two hun- 
dred miles from the coast of France. Gentle 
breezes, a smooth sea, and cloudless skies ren- 
dered the voyage of five days peculiarly agree- 
able. The Emperor conversed with perfect frank- 
ness and cheerfulness, and, by his freedom from | 
restraint, his good-nature, and his social converse, | 
won the admiration and the friendship of all in | 
the ship. Captain Usher, who commanded the | 
‘** Undaunted,” and other distinguished men on 
board, have left their testimony, that in extent 
of information, in genius, and in all social fas- 
cinations, the Emperor was the most extraordi- 
nary man they had ever met. He had been but 
a few hours on board before he had won the 
kindly feelings of all the ship’s company. Even 
the common sailors, who had been instructed to | 
believe that he was an incarnate fiend, were 
heard to say with astonishment, ‘‘ Boney is a good 
fellow after all!” 

On the evening of the 3d of May, as the sun | 
was sinking beneath the blue waves of the Med- 
iterranean, the dark mountains of Elba rose in 
the horizon. As the ship drew near the shore, the 
Emperor presented to the ship’s crew a purse of 


two hundred Napoleons—about one thousand 
dollars. The boatswain, in behalf of his ship- 


|mates, cap in hand, returned thanks, wish- 
ing “his honor long life, and better luck next 
| tome.” 


The next morning Napoleon landed under a 
royal salute from the English ship, and the dis- 
charge of a hundred guns from the battery of 
Porto Ferrajo, the humble capital of his diminu- 
tive domain. Napoleon, instead of proceeding im- 
mediately to the palace, which had been prepared 
for his reception, with the simplicity of a private 
traveler tarried upon the shore, while his prop- 
erty was disembarking, occasionally even ren- 
dering assistance with his own hands. The 
sun was intensely hot. Captain Usher, who 
stood by his side, felt it severely. Napoleon, 
noticing his discomfort, playfully expressed sur- 
prise that a British officer, belonging to a profes- 
sion famed for its patient endurance of hardships, 
should be so affected. 

Napoleon remained for two hours, without 
sitting down, superintending the disembarka- 
tion. Then mounting a horse, and inviting 
Captain Usher to accompany him, he observed 
that he would take a ride and view the coun- 
try. They ascended an eminence, which com- 
manded a view of nearly the whole island, 
which was sixteen miles in leneth, and from two 
to twelve miles in breadth. The population was 
thirteen thousand. After gazing for a few mo- 
ments upon its whole extent, he remarked with 
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degrading function he was called 
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upon to perform, gradually cooled 
the intimacy. Napoleon ceased to 
pay him attention, and he soon 
found that he was not a welcome 
guest. Still he was bound to keep 
a watchful eye upon all that trans- 
pired at Elba, and to transmit his 
observations to the English cabinet. 
At length the only way in which 
he could obtain an interview with 
the Emperor, was by availing him- 
self of the forms of court etiquette, 
which rendered it proper to call 
upon the Emperor to take his leave 

| whenever he departed from the 








MAP OF ELBA. 


i smile, ‘“* My empire, it must be confessed, is 
rather smaili.”’ 

The inhabitants received him with great demon- 
strations of joy. The peasantry, on meeting him, 
kneeled and prostrated themselves to the earth. 
Napoleon was much displeased with this debase- 
ment, which he attributed to their want of edu- 
cation, and to the humiliations imposed upon 


them by the monks. But even here the restless | 


energies of his mind, and his intense interest in 
public improvement, were immediately conspicu- 
ous. In the course of two or three days, he had 
visited every spot in his little domain. He ex- 
umined the mines, the salt marshes, the vineyards, 
the woods, the harbors, the fortifications, with a 
practiced and a scientific eye. Extraordinary ac- 
tivity was instantly infused into the little realm 
New roads were constructed, canals were dug, 
ind aqueducts reared. 
lished, conveniences were introduced to facilitate 
the fisheries, and improved buildings were reared 
for carrying on the salt-works. At a short dis- 
tance from Elba there was an uninhabited island 
called Rianosa, which had been abandoned, as 
it had become a lurking-place of the Barbary 
corsairs. Napoleon sent thirty of his guard, as 
a colony, to take possession of the island, and 
sketched out a plan of fortifications to beat off 
the pirates. ‘“ Europe,” he remarked with a 
smile, ‘ will say that I have already made a con- 
quest.”’ 

All his energies seemed devoted to the promo- 


tion of the wealth and the industry of his little | 


realm. ‘It has been alleged,” says W. H. Ire- 
land, ‘* but without foundation, that the Emperor 
retained his taste for military exercises. Not one 
review took place during his residence at Porto 
Ferrajo, wnere arms seemed to possess no attrac- 
tions for aim.” 

Early in June, Madame Letitia and Pauline, 
impell-d by maternal and sisterly affection, came 
to share the exile of the beloved son and brother 
Abvut the same time, the Austrian commissioner 
took leave and returned to Vienna. The English 

omimissioner was now left alone. His position 
was humiliating to himself and annoying to Na- 
poleon. Though he was an intelligent man, and 
Napoleon at first took pleasure in his society, the 


A hospital was estab- 


island, and also to announce his 
return. 
| The presence of the Emperor made the little 
jisland of Elba the most conspicuous spot in all 
| Europe. A large number of travelers, from all 
parts of the Continent, resorted to Elba in crowds. 
French, Italian, and Polish officers thronged 
thither to pay their homage to one whose re- 
nown made him, though but the proprietor of a 
small estate, the most illustrious monarch in 
Europe. All of suitable social position were 
readily admitted to friendly intercourse with 
the banished monarch. He engaged in con- 
versation with marvelous freedom and frank- 
ness; interesting all by the nobleness and 
the elevation of his views; speaking of the 
past as of history, and of himself as politically 
dead. 

His spirits appeared ever tranquil. No expres- 
sion of regret escaped his lips, and he seemed 
| disposed to cast the mantle of charity over the 
conduct of those who had most deeply wronged 
him. He took an interest in the simple amuse- 
ments of the peasants, and they addressed him 
with frankness and affection, as if he were their 
father. On one occasion, when he was present 
to witness some of their athletic feats of compe- 
tition, they requested him to preside as umpire. 
Very good naturedly he consented. He animat- 
ed the competitors by his plaudits, and crowned 
the victor with his own hand. 
| He had a farm-house but a short distance from 
| his humble palace in Porto Ferrajo. Every day 
|he rode thither in an open barouche, accom- 





| panied by his mother, and occasionally amused 

himself in going into the poultry-yard and 
| feeding the chickens. His mother was then 
|nearly seventy years of age. She was a re- 
markably fine-looking woman ; her countenance 
| being expressive of both sweetness and dig- 
nity. 

Napoleon slept but little. He often threw him- 
self upon a couch without removing his clothes, 
and rose very early in the morning to read and 
write. He breakfasted between ten and eleven, 
and then took a short nap. He made himself 
a very agreeable companion to all who approached 
him, never alluding, with the slightest gloom or 
regret, to his past reverses. He was very sim- 
ple and unostentatious in his dress, and in all his 
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NAPOLEON AT THE FARM-HOUSE. 


tastes. The intellectual had such a predominance 
in his nature, that the animal appetites had no 
room for growth. 

The summer thus passed rapidly and pleasant- 
ly away. The allied despots, having reconquer- 
ed Europe, were still assembleg in congress at 
Vienna, quarreling among themselves respecting 
the division of the spoils. The Bourbons were 
fast resuming their ancient tyranny in France. 
All parties, except a few extreme loyalists, were 
disgusted with their sway. 

Alexander, who had obtained some new ideas 
respecting human rights from his interviews 
with Napoleon, had endeavored to persuade Louis 
XVIII. to have some little regard to public 
opinion. 

“The doctrine of divine right to the crown,” 
said the Czar, “is now seen through and repu- 
diated by the people of France. 


by a voluntary appeal to the people. It will be 
prudent to recognize as valid the government of 
the last twenty-five years. If you date your 
reign from the death of Louis X VII., thus assert- 


ing that since that time you have been the lawful | 


sovereign of France, and that the Empire has 
been an usurpation, France will be wounded and 
irritated.” 

To these common-sense remarks, from the lips 
of the despotic Czar, Louis haughtily replied, 
‘* By what title can the Senate, the instrument 


You must ob- | 
tain an election to the throne by the Senate, that | 
you may be understood to reign by a new title, | 


and accomplice of the violence and macs f 
an usurper, dispose of the crown of Fran 


Does it belong to them! And if it did, thi 
you that they would give it toa Bourbon? No! 


The deaths of my brother and of my nephew 
have transmitted the throne to me. In virtue of 
this title I reign. Europe has placed me on the 
throne, not to re-establish in my person a man. 
race, but a principle. I have no other, I want n 
other title, to present to France and to the world 
You yourself; by what title do you command 
those millions of men whom you have led here 
to restore me to my throne ?” 

Alexander was silenced. The advice of Ber- 
nadotte was a little different, and more highly 
appreciated. said he, “‘ make yourselt 
| dreaded, and they will love you. Wear a velvet 
glove upon a hand of iron.” In this spirit th 
Bourbons, madly ignoring all the light and ad- 
vancement of a quarter of a century of revolu- 
tion, with folly unutterable, endeavored to consign 
France again to the gloom and oppression of the 
middle ages. ‘The Bourbons,” said Napoleon. 
‘during their exile, had learned nothing and had 
forgotten nothing.” 

Louis XVIII. was about sixty years of agi 
He suffered much from the gout, and was so ex- 
cessively corpulent that he could hardly walk 
| He conversed with ease, and possessed that qual- 
ity which his friends called firmness, and his 
| enemies stubbornness. He wore velvet boots, 
| that the leather might not chafe his legs. Decor- 


« Sire,” 
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ations of chivalry were suspended from broad blue 
ribbons, which passed over his capacious white 
waistcoat. His whole costume was fantastically 
antique. His hair, carefully powdered, was art- 
istically turned up in front, and curled by the 
hair-dressers upon his temples. Behind it was 
tied by a black ribbon, from whence it escaped, 
flowing down upon his shoulders. He wore a 
three-cornered hat, decorated with a white cock- 
ade and a white plume. When the people of 
Paris and the soldiers saw this comical-looking 
object, under the patronage of the armies of En- 
gland, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, conveyed 
through the streets of Paris to the Tuileries, to 
take the place of Napoleon as their sovereign, 
they were at first exceedingly amused. But their 
amusement soon passed away into derision and 
contempt. They began to murmur, more and 
more loudly, for the noble exile of Elba. In very 
uncourtly phrase they called Louis XVIII. Louis 
the hog. They called the Bourbonsthe swine. A 
caricature was circulated every where through the 
kingdom, representing a magnificent eagle wing- 
ing his flight from the Tuileries, while a herd of 
unwieldy porkers were wallowing in at the gates. 

The Bourbons disbanded the Imperial Guard, 
who could never forget their adored chieftain, and 
surrounded themselves with a body-guard of Swiss 
mercenaries. The tricolored flag gave place to the 
ancient standard of the Bourbons. The King 
haughtily nullified all the acts of the Imperial 
government, ever speaking of the Empire as the 
usurpation. and dating the first of his ordinances 
in the nineteenth year of his reign. The right of 
suffrage was so far abolished that there were but 
eight hundred thousand voters in the kingdom, 
instead of about five millions, as under Napoleon. 
The King insulted the nation by declaring that he 
held the throne by divine right, and not by the 
will of the people 

The Bourbons also kumiliated France beyond 
expression by the enormous concessions they 
made to the Allies. At one sweep they surren- 
dered every inch of territory which France had 
acquired since the Revolution. Fifteen million 
three hundred and sixty thousand souls were thus 
severed from the Empire. Twelve thousand pieces 
of cannon, and ammunition and military stores in 
incalculable quantities, were yielded to the vic- 
tors. Fortresses were dismantled, garrisons con- 
taining a hundred thousand men surrendered, and 
the arihy was cut down to eighty thousand troops. 
Thus the Allies disarmed France, and rendered it 
helpless, before they intrusted it to the keeping 
of the Bourbon usurpers. The discontent and 
murmurs of the people became so loud and uni- 
versal, that it became necessary to establish the 
most rigid censorship of the press. 

When Bernadotte was seduced to turn his 
traitorous arms against Napoleon, the Allies se- 
cretly contracted to annex to Sweden the kingdom 
of Norway. It became now necessary to pay the 
thirty pieces of silver. But as the Allies had not 
the property which they had pledged, they turned 
themselves into highwaymen to obtain it. The 
Norwegians, in the anguish of despair, rose as 





one man, declaring, ‘* We will live or die for old 
Norway's freedom.” A deputation was sent from 
Norway to the British government, to implore, in 
most pathetic tones, the mercy of England. “ The 
engagements of the allied powers, however,” says 
Alison, ‘toward Sweden were too stringent to 
permit of any attention being paid even to these 
touching appeals of a gallant people struggling 
for their independence.” England, without the 
slightest pretext even of provocation, sent her fleet 
to assail Norway by sea, while Bernadotte, by 
land, poured into the helpless kingdom a power- 
ful army of invasion. The Norwegians fought 
desperately against such fearful odds. The little 
kingdom was soon overpowered, and fell, covered 
with wounds. The Allies, wiping their dripping 
swords, handed over the bloody prey to Berna- 
dotte. This act aroused intense indignation from 
the opposition in the British parliament. It was 
declared to be the deepest stain which had as yet 
sullied the British government. But the Tories 
were in the entire ascendency, and haughtily 
trampled all opposition beneath their feet. This 
event occurred during the months of September, 
October, and November of this year. 

With the same reckless disregard of all popu- 
lar rights, the Allies proceeded to punish all those 
states Which had manifested any disposition to 
throw off the yoke of feudal despotism. The no- 
ble Saxons were compelled to drink the cup of 
humiliation to its dregs. A large part of the 
kingdom was passed over to the despotism of 
Prussia ; Blucher with his bloody dragoons si- 
| lenced the slightest aspirations for liberty. The 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, one of the portions 
of dismembered Poland, which Napoleon had 
nobly enfranchised, was bound hand and foot, and 
| delivered again to Russia. This most relentless 
of earth’s despotisms swung her knout and point- 
ed to Siberia, and her trembling victims were 
silent and still. The Milanese, who for a few 
years had enjoyed a free government, and a de- 
gree of prosperity never known before, were again 
overrun by the armies of Austria. Truly was it 
declared in the British parliament, that these acts 
of violence and spoliation surpassed any with 
which Napoleon had ever been charged. Sir 

Archibald Alisen, the eloquent advocate of the 
| British aristocracy, thus apologizes for these acts : 
‘‘ All these states which were disposed of, some 
against their will, by the Congress of Vienna, 
were at war with the allied powers; they were 
part of the French empire or of its allied de- 
| pendencies ; and if they were allotted to some of 
| the conquering powers, they underwent no more 
| than the stern rule of war, the sad lot of the van- 
| quished from the beginning of the world.” 

As these governments had been sustained by 
| the genius of one man, when he fell they all fell 
| together. The Allies had discernment enough to 
|see where the mighty energy was which sus- 
| tained the popular institutions of Europe. Con- 
| sequently they combined against Napoleon Bgna- 

parte alone. Let those who condemn Napoleon 
| for not having organized these kingdoms as re- 
| publics answer the question, “‘ Why did not these 
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people, upon the fall of Napoleon, establish repub- 
lican institutions themselves !” 

The fate of Frederic Augustus, the unhappy 
King of Saxony, peculiarly excited the sympathies 
of all generous minds. He had been magnani- 
mous in his fidelity to the popular cause, and with 
corresponding severity he was punished. After 
being detained for some time a state prisoner in 
the castle of Fredericksfield, while his judges de- 
cided his doom, one third of his dominions were 
wrested from him, and given to Prussia. The 
king, thus weakened by the loss of two millions 
of subjects, and rendered powerless in the midst 
of surrounding despotisms, was permitted to sit 
down again upon his mutilated throne. Thus all 
over Europe there was with the people intense 
discontent. The popular cause was effectually 
abased, and despotism was rampant. 

Napoleon at Elba read the European journals 
with the greatest avidity. He appeared to be 
quite indifferent to the insults which the Allies 
and their partisans were lavishing upon him. 

** Am I much cut up to day?” said he to Gen- 
eral Bertrand, as he on one occasion brought him 
the French journals. 

“No, Sire,” the Grand Marshal replied.— 
“There is no assault to-day upon your Majesty.” 

** Ah! well!” Napoleon replied. ‘It will be 
for to-morrow. It is an intermittent fever.”’* 

As the summer advanced the Emperor began 
to be embarrassed for want of money. The sums 
he had brought with him were expended, and the 
Bourbons, with dishonor which excited the re- 
proaches even of the Allies, neglected to pay the 
annuity settled upon the exiled Emperor by the 
treaty of Fontainebleau. This violation of the 
compact was without a shadow of justification. 
Napoleon might have continued the war, and at 
least have cost the Allies a vast sacrifice of 
treasure and of blood. It was an act of perfidy to 
refuse the fulfillment of the treaty. The British 
government were ashamed of this conduct, and 
Lord Castlereagh earnestly but unavailingly re- 
monstrated with the Bourbons. 





* The following remarks of the Duke of Rovigo will 
commend themselves to every candid mind: “ In spite of 
all attacks, the brilliant career of the Emperor remains to 
defend him. It is exclusively the offspring of his genius. 
Ilis immortal works will long remain as objects of com- 
parison, difficult of attainment for those who shall attempt 
te imitate him; while Frenchmen will consider them the 
proudest records in their history. They will also serve as 
an answer to all those attacks which a spirit of revenge 
never ceases to direct against him. When time, which 
analyzes every thing, shall have disarmed resentment, 





Napoleon will be held up to the veneration of history as 
the man of the people, as the hero of liberal institutions. 
He will then receive his just meed of praise for his efforts 
to improve the condition of mankind. A correct idea will 
then be formed of the resistance he must have encounter- | 
ed. A proper distinction will be drawn between a dicta- | 
torship rendered necessary and a government ruling by | 
the laws ; between the crisis of a moment and the settled 
political existence which it was intended to impart to the 
nation. Lastly, it will be admitted that no one possessed 
in so great a degree as himself_the means of rendering 
France happy, and that she would not have failed to be so 
had it not been for the wars into which his enemies had 
taken pains to involve him, in order to obstruct his views 
for her welfare.” 





Napoleon, with his accustomed promptness and 
energy, stopped his improvements, and introduced 
the most rigorous economy into all his expendi- 
tures. The chill winds of winter came, and the 
Emperor retired to his cabinet and to his books, 
and to conversation with the illustrious men who, 
in increasing numbers, flocked to visit him. With 
remarkable unreserve he communicated his im- 
pressions, though he could not but have known 
that they would have been reported all over Eu- 
rope. 

Lord Ebrington records an interesting inter- 
view which he had with Napoleon on the even- 
ing of the 6th of December. 

‘Tell me frankly,” said Napoleon, ‘are the 
French satisfied ?” 

** So, so,” Lord Ebrington replied. 

“Tt can not be,” Napoleon rejoined. ‘“ They 
have been too much humbled. They have had a 
king forced upon them, and that too by England.” 

He then referred to the pamphlets which had 
been published in France respecting himself. 
* Among them,” said he, ‘ there are some which 
denominate me a traitor and a coward. But it is 
only truth that wounds. The French well know 
that I am neither the one nor the other. The 
wisest plan the Bourbons could have adopted 
would have been, as regards myself, to pursue the 
rule by which I was guided in respect to them— 
that is to say, never permitting any one to state 
any thing either good or bad regarding the 
family.” 

“What do you think of the Emperor of Rur- 
sia’? inquired Lord Ebrington. 

“He is an absolute Greek,” Napoleon replied 
“There is no placing any dependence upon him 
He nevertheless is instructed, and possesses some 
liberal sentiments, which were acquired from the 
philosophical La Harpe, who was his tutor. But 
he is so flippant and deceptive it is impossible to 
ascertain if his assertions are the results of his 
real thoughts, or derived from a certain vanity in 
contrasting himself with his real position. 

‘The Emperor Francis,” he continued, ‘had 
more honesty but less capacity. I would much 
rather confide in him than in the other. And if 
he passed his word to any thing, I should feel 
persuaded that, on pledging himself, he had the 
intention of fulfilling his promise. But his fac- 
ulties are very circumscribed—no energy, no 
character.” 

‘* As to the King of Prussia, he is a corporal, 
without an idea beyond the dress of a soldier. He 
is by far the most stupid of the three.” 

Conversation then turned to Napoleon’s last 
campaign. ‘ Our ruin,” said he, with as much 
apparent composure as if speaking of an event 
which occurred during the Middle Ages, ‘is to be 
ascribed to Marmont. I had confided to him 
some of my best troops, and a post of the great- 
est importance. How could I expect to be be- 
trayed by a man whom I had loaded with kind- 
ness from the time he was fifteen years of age’ 
Had he stood firm, I could have driven the Allies 
out of Paris, and the people there, as well as 
throughout France, would have risen in spite of 
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the Senate. But, even with Marmont’s troops, 
the Allies numbered against us three to one. 
After his defection there was no longer any hope 
of success. I might still, however, have been in 
France, and have prolonged the war for some 
years. But against Europe united I could not 
have flattered myself with a fortunate result. I 
soon decided to rescue France from civil war ; 
and I now look upon myself as dead, for to die 
or to live here is the same thing.” 

‘* Were you not surprised,” inquired Lord Eb- 
rington, ‘‘ that Berthier should have been among 
the first to welcome the arrival of the Bourbons ?” 

Napoleon answered with a smile, “ I have been 
informed that he committed some such foolish- 
ness, but he was not gifted with a strong mind. 
[ had raised him higher than his deserts, because 
he was useful to me in writing. After all, he 
was an honest soul, who, in case I appeared, 
would be the first to express his regrets for what 
he had done with tears in his eyes.”” Again he 
said, “The only revenge I wish on this poor 
Berthier, would be to see him in his costume of 
captain of the body-guard of Louis.” With un- 
deniable correctness Napoleon has said, ‘* J never 
revenged myself for a personal injury during the 
whole course of my life.” 

‘* But what would they do with me,” said Na- 
poleon, ‘‘ supposing I should go to England? 
Should I be stoned to death?” 

** [ think,” Lord Ebrington replied, ‘that you 
would be perfectly safe. The violent feelings 
against you have been daily subsiding since we 
are no longer at war.”’ 

‘“‘T believe, nevertheless,” Napoleon rejoined, 
smiling, ‘that I should run some risk from your 
London mob.” 

He spoke of Lord Cornwallis in the highest 
terms. ‘ Though not a man,” said he, “ of su- 
perior talents, he was, in integrity and goodness 
of heart, an honor to his country. He was what 
I call a specimen of the true race of English no- 
bility. I wish I had had some of the same stamp 
in France. I always knew,” he added, “ whether 
the English cabinet were sincere in any proposals 
for peace by the persons they sent to treat. [ 
believe, if Mr. Fox had lived, we should have 
concluded a peace. The manner in which he 
began his correspondence with Talleyrand gave 


an incontestable proof of his good faith. You, 


doubtless, call to your recollection the circum- 
stance of the assassin. But those leagued with 
Mr. Fox in the administration were not so pacific- 
ally inclined.” 

‘We considered your views of aggrandize- 
ment such,” said Lord Ebrington, ‘ that many 
of our statesmen, and Lord Grenville among 
them, were afraid of making peace with you.” — 

** You were mistaken,” Napoleon replied. “I 
was only desirous of making you just. I respect 
the English character; but I wanted a free mari- 
time trade. Events, in creating wars, furnished 
me the means of enlarging my empire, and I did 
not neglect them. But I stood in need of some 
years’ repose to accomplish every thing I intended 
for France. Tell Lord Grenville to come and 





visit me at Elba. I believe you thought in En- 
gland that I was a very demon. But now you 
have seen France and me, you will probably allow 
that you have in some respects been deceived.” 

‘«T then attacked,” says Lord Ebrington, ‘“ his 
detention of English travelers, which he justified 
on the score of retaliation, in our having made 
prizes at sea before a declaration of war. I re- 
plied that such a proceeding had been sanctioned 
by long use.” ‘* Yes,” he said, ‘to you who 
gain, but not to others who suffer from it. And 
if you made new laws of nations, I was justified 
in doing the same. I am fully convinced that, 
in your hearts, you allow that | was right be- 
cause I displayed energy in that proceeding. 
And I have, equally with yourselves, somewhat 
of the pirate about me.”’ 

Lord Ebrington expressed his surprise at the 
admirable sang froid with which Napoleon bore 
his reverses. ‘‘ All the world,” said the Em- 
peror, ‘has been more astonished in that respect 
than myself. I do not entertain the best opinion 
of men, and I have uniformly mistrusted fortune. 
My brothers were much more kings than I. They 
have had the enjoyments of royalty, while I have 
had little but its fatigues.” 

The eyes of the people of France were now 
every day more and more earnestly turned to- 
ward Elba. Loud murmurs were every where 
ascending around the Bourbon throne. Louis 
XVIII. and his friends were alarmed. The roy- 
alists felt that it was necessary to put Napoleon 
out of te way, as his boundless personal popu- 
larity endangered the repose of Europe. Many 
plots were formed for his assassination, which 
were communicated to him by his friends. Na- 
poleon was defenseless, and the poniard of the 
murderer was ever suspended over him. The 
English cabinet was dissatisfied with his place 
of exile, as not being sufficiently remote from 
Europe. The British government was in nego- 
tiation with the East India Company for the ces- 
sion to the Crown of the island of St. Helena. 
It was reported that the Duke of Wellington, 
who on his voyage to and from India had seen this 
lonely rock, had suggested it as a strong prison 
for the exile, whom he unworthily allowed himself 
implacably to hate. The report was every where, 
that the Allies were deliberating the project of 
removing the Emperor from Elba to St. Helena. 

‘After the retreat of the Emperor to Elba,” 
says Lord Holland, “‘ Lady Holland furnished 
him with one or two packets of English news- 
papers, which she was informed that he had been 
anxious to peruse. It is remarkable that in one 
of those papers was a paragraph hinting a project 
among the confederates of transporting him to 
St. Helena. True it was that such an idea, how- 
ever inconsistent with honor or good faith, was 
started and discussed before Napoleon left Elba. 
I stated this fact in the House of Lords, in the 
debate on the treatment of General Bonaparte, 
and I was not contradicted. I had it, in truth, 
from an Englishman of veracity employed at the 
Congress at Vienna, who told me it after Napo- 
leon’s arrival at Paris, but before the battle of 
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Waterloo. Any well-grounded suspicion of such 
a proceeding was surely sufficient to release the 
exiled Emperor from the obligations of his treaty 
and abdication at Fontainebleau, and to justify 
his attempt to recover the empire he had so re- 
cently lost.” 

Nothing can more clearly show than this state 
of thmgs the marvelous power of Napoleon. 
Here was a man, without arms, without money, 
quietly dwelling on a little island of the Mediter- 
ranean, reading his books, conversing in his cab- 
inet, watching over the interests of a few hund- 
red peasants; and yet the power of his name was 
such, and there was such a tide of sympathy 
circling around him from the masses of the peo- 
ple on the Continent, that the combined despots 
of Europe, in the midst of their bristling bayon- 
ets, were trembling for fear of him. 

The treaty of Fontainebleau had already been 
shamefully violated, and Napoleon was conse- 
quently no longer bound by its obligations. A 
crisis was manifestly at hand. France was on 
the eve of another revolution. The nation was 
earnestly yearning for its deposed Emperor. Na- 
poleon anxiously watched these portentous signs. 
He studied the journals. He received reports 
from his friends respecting the distracted state 


of France, the universal discontent with the Bour- | 


bons, the projects for his assassination, or to kid- 
nap him and consign him to close imprisonment. 
They told him of the affection with which his 
memory was cherished by the people of France, 
and their earnest desire that he would r@turn. 

It was now near the close of the month of 
February. He had been upon the island of Elba 
ten months. His peril was extreme. The as- 
sassin’s dagger might any day reach his heart, 
or a band of kidnappers convey him to imprison- 


ment—a thousand fold more to be dreaded than | 
' 
death. He resolved to return to France, present | 


himself before the people, and let them place him 
upon the throne or send a bullet threugh his 
heart, as to them should seem the best. 


Pauline visited the Continent, and the most | 


distinguished of the friends of Napoleon gathered 
around her. On her return she acquainted the 
Emperor with the remorse of his old companions 
in arms for having joined the Bourbons, and of 
their urgent entreaty that he would return to 
France. They all agreed in the declaration, that 
the people, with entire unanimity, would replace 
him upon the throne. 

Early in February Baron Chaboulon, one of 
the young members of Napoleon’s council of 
state, in disguise, visited Elba. He obtained a 
private audience with the Emperor, and reports 
the following conversation as having occurred 
during the interview : 

**T am informed that you have just arrived 


from France,” said the Emperor. ‘Speak to | 


me of Paris. Have you brought to me letters 
from my friends?” 

“No, Sire—” 

Napoleon interrupted him, saying, “ Ah! I see 
they, like the rest, have forgotten me.” 

‘* Sire, you will never be forgotten in France,”’ 


| Chaboulon added. ‘ Your Majesty will ever ke 
| cherished with emotions of devotion and attach- 
| ment by all true Frenchmen.” 

ly, You are mistaken,” said Napoleon. ‘ The 
French have now another sovereign. Their duty 
| and their happiness command them to think no 
| more of me. They invent a great many fables 
and falsehoods respecting me in Paris. It is also 
| said that I am to be transferred to Malta or to 
| St. Helena. Let them think of it. I have pro- 
visions for six months, cannon, and brave men 
to defend me, and I shall make them pay dearly 
for the shameful attempt. But I can not think 
that Europe will dishonor itself by arming against 
a single man, who has neither the inclination nor 
| the wish to injure others. The Emperor Alex- 
ander has too much regard for the opinion of 
posterity to lend himself to such a crime. They 
have guaranteed to me, by a solemn treaty, the 
sovereignty of the Island of Elba. I am here in 
my own house. So long as | do not go out to 
seek a quarrel with my neighbors, no one has a 
right to come and disturb me. How are the 
Bourbons liked in France ?” 

“Sire! Chaboulon replied, “the Bourbons 
have not realized the expectations of the French. 
| The number of malcontents increases di ily.” 

“So much the worse, so much the worse,” 
Napoleon sharply rejoined. ‘“ But why has not 
X sent me any letters ?” 

‘‘He was afraid,” Chaboulon replied, “ that 
they might be taken from me. He has, however, 
revealed several circumstances, known only to 
your Majesty and himself, which I am to give as 
proof that I am worthy of your confidence.” 

‘‘ Let us hear them,” the Emperor added. 

‘T began my detail,” Chaboulon writes, ‘ but 
he exclaimed without allowing me to finish, 
‘That’s enough. Why did you not tell me that 
at first? We have lost half an hour.’ This 
storm disconcerted me. He perceived my ecn- 
fusion, and resuming his discourse in tones of 
| mildness, said, ‘Come, make yourself easy, and 
repeat to me minutely all that has transpired be- 


’ 


| 
| 
| 














| tween you and 
‘*] proceeded in my narrative, but the Fmperor, 
who when affected was incapable of listening to 
any recital without interrupting by his comments 
at every moment, stopped me by exclaiming: 
“«*T truly thought, when I abdicated, that the 
Bourbons, instructed and disciplined by adver- 
| sity, would not fall again into the errors that 
ruined them in 1789. I was in hopes the King 
would govern you as a good man should. It 
was the only means of making you forget that 
he had been forced upon you by foreigners. But 
since the Bourbons have returned to France they 
have done nothing but commit blunders. Their 
treaty of the 23d of April has profoundly dis- 
gusted me. With one stroke of the pen they 
have robbed France of Belgium, and of all the 
territory acquired since the Revolution, They 
have despoiled the nation of its docks, its arse- 
nals, its fleets, its artillery, and the immense 
stores which I had collected in the fortresses and 
| ports which they have now ceded. Talleyrand 
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has conducted them to this infamy. He must 
have been bribed. Peace on such terms is easy. 
Had I, like them, consented to the ruin of France, 
they would not now be on my throne. But | 
would sooner cut off this right arm. I preferred 
renouncing my throne, rather than to retain it 
by tarnishing my glory and the honor of France. 
A degraded throne is an intolerable burden. 

‘« *My enemies have published every where that 
I obstinately refused to make peace. They have 
represented me as a wretched madman, thirsting 
for blood and carnage. Such language answered 
their purpose. When you wish to hang your 
dog, you give out that he is mad. But Europe 
shall know the truth. I will acquaint it with 





every thing that was said and done at Chatillon. 
I will unmask, with a vigorous hand, the En- | 
glish, the Russians, and the Austrians. Europe 
shall judge between us. She will declare on 
which side lay the knavery and the thirst for 
shedding blood. I might have retired with my 
army beyond the Loire, and enjoyed a mountain 
warfare to my heart’s content. I would not. I 
was weary of carnage. 

** «My name, and the brave men who remained 





faithful to me, made the Allies tremble even in | 
my capital. They offered Italy as the price of | 
my abdication. I refused. After once reigning | 
wer France, one ought not to reign elsewhere. 
[ chose the isle of Elba. They were happy to | 
accord it to me. The position suits me; for here | 
I can watch France and the Bourbons. All that | 
have done has been for France. It was for her | 
sake, not for my own, that I wished to make her | 
the first nation on the globe. My glory is secure. | 
if I had thought but of self, I would have re- | 
iurned to a private station. But it was my duty | 
to retain the imperial title for my family and son. 
Next to France, my son is to me the dearest ob- | 
ject in all the world.’ ” 

During this glowing discourse the Emperor | 
rapidly paced the room, and appeared violently 
agitated. He paused a moment, and then con- 
tinued, 

‘The emigrants know too well that I am here. | 
[ discover new plots every day. They have sent 
to Corsica one of the assassins of Georges—a | 
wretch whom even the English journals have | 
pointed out to Europe as a blood-thirsty assassin 
But let them beware! If he misses me, I shall 
not miss him. I will send my grenadiers after 
him, and he shall be shot as an example to 
others.” 

There was again a moment of silence, when 
the Emperor resumed, ‘Do my generals go to | 
Court! They must cut a sad figure there.” 

“Yes, Sire!’ Chaboulon replied ; “and they | 
are enraged to see themselves superseded in fa- 
vor by emigrants who never heard the sound of | 
a cannon.” | 

“The emigrants will never alter,” Napoleon | 
rejoined. ‘I committed a great error when | 
recalled that anti-national race into France. If 
it had not been for me they would have died of 
starvation abroad. But then I had great motives. 
[ wanted to reconcile Europe to us, and close 





the ‘Revolution. But what do my soldiers say 
about me ?” 

“The soldiers, Sire,” said Chaboulon, ‘“ never 
pronounce your name but with respect, admira- 
tion, and grief.” 

“And so they still love me,” said Napoleon, 
smiling. 

“Yes, Sire,’’ said Chaboulon; ‘and I may 
venture to say that they love you even more than 
ever. They consider our misfortunes as the ef- 
fect of treachery, and constantly affirm that they 
never would have been conquered if they had not 
been sold to their enemies.” 

“They are right,” said Napoleon. “I am 
glad to learn that my army preserves the con- 
sciousness of its superiority. I see that I have 
formed a correct opinion of the state of France. 
The Bourbons are unfit to reign. Their govern- 
ment may be acceptable to priests, nobles, and 
old-fashioned countesses ; but it is utterly worth- 
less to the present generation. The Revolution 
has taught the people to know their rank in the 
state ; they will never consent to fall back into 
their former nothingness. The army can never 
become attached to the Bourbons. Our victories 
and misfortunes have established between the 
troops and myself an indestructible tie. The 
Bourbons are neither loved nor feared. The 
government is evidently hastening to its fall. 
The priests and the emigrants are its only parti- 
sans. Every man of patriotism or of soul*is its 
enemy. But how will all this end?! Is it thought 
there will be a new Revolution ?” 

‘‘ Sire,” replied Chaboulon, “discontent and 
irritation prevail to such an extent that the slight- 
est effervescence would inevitably cause a gen- 
eral insurrection, and nobody would be surprised 
if it were to take place to-morrow.” 

‘** But what would you do were you to expel 


| the Bourbons ?”’ said the Emperor ; ‘‘ would you 


establish the Republic !” 

“The Republic, Sire!” said Chaboulon, ‘ no- 
body thinks of it. Perhaps they would create a 
regency.” 

‘* A regency!” exclaimed Napoleon with vehe- 
mence and surprise, “am J dead !” 

‘** But your absence—” Chaboulon commenced 
to say. 

‘* My absence,” interrupted Napoleon, ‘‘ makes 
no difference. In a couple of days I could be 
back again in France, if the nation were to recall 
me. Do you think it would be well if I were to 
return !” 

‘* Sire,” said Chaboulon, ‘I dare not person- 
ally attempt to answer such a question ; but—” 

‘That is not what I am asking,” impatiently 
answered Napoleon ; ‘‘ answer Yes, or No.” 

‘* Why then, Sire, Yes!” said Chaboulon. 

“Do you really think so?” the Emperor in- 
quired with tenderness. 

‘¢ Yes, Sire, I am convinced,” Chaboulon con- 
tinued, ‘and so is Mons. X , that the people 
and the army would receive you as their deliverer, 
and that your cause would be embraced with en- 
thusiasm. He had foreseen that your Majesty 
would make inquiries on this point, and the fol- 
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lowing is literally his answer. ‘ You will tell 
the Emperor that I would not dare decide so im- 
portant a question; but he may consider it an 
incontrovertible fact, that the government has 
wholly lost the confidence of the people and the 
army—that discontent has increased to the high- 
est pitch; and that it is impossible to conceive 
that the government can stand much longer 
against such universal dislike. 
that the Emperor is the only object of the regret 
and the hope of the nation. He, in his wisdom, 
will decide what he ought to do.’ ” 

Napoleon appeared deeply agitated. His far- 
reaching vision revealed to him the vastness of 
the impending consequences. For a long time 
he walked the floor, absorbed in intensity of 
thought, and then said, 

**] will reflect upon it. 
at eleven o'clock.” 

At the appointed hour Chaboulon presented 
himself to the Emperor. After a long conversa- 
tion, essentially the same with that which we 
have recorded, Napoleon said, 

‘‘T will set off. The enterprise is vast, it is 
difficult, it is dangerous. 
my compassing. On great occasions fortune has 
never abandoned me. 
alone. 


Come here to-morrow 


to be collared by the gendarmes. 
with my sword, my Polanders, my grenadiers. 
All France is on my side. I belong to France. 
For her I will sacrifice my repose, my blood, my 
life, with the greatest joy. 1 have not settled the 
day of my departure. By deferring it, I should 
reap the advantage of allowing the Congress to 
terminate. But, on the other hand, I run the 


risk of being kept here a close prisoner by the | 
vessels of the Bourbons and the English, if, as | 
every thing appears to indicate, there should be a | 


rupture between the Allies. Depart, and tell 
X you have seen me, and I have determined 
to expose myself to every danger, for the sake of 
yielding to the prayers of France, and ridding the 
nation of the Bourbons. Say also, I shall leave 





here with my guard on the Ist of April, perhaps 
| 


sooner.” 


The Duke of Rovigo writes in his memoirs: | 


“The main object of M. de Talleyrand’s attention 
at Vienna was the abduction of the Emperor, 
whom he represented as a weight upon France, 
and as feeding the hopes of all restless minds. 
In this respect he was right. The subject of the 


Emperor engrossed the attention of all parties. | 


The more consideration was bestowed upon the 
details of the events which had occasioned his 
downfall, the greater was the interest felt for 
him. Talleyrand had present to his mind the 
example of the return from Egypt. He dreaded 
a second representation of that event. It had so 
often been asserted that the tranquillity of Europe 
depended upon the repose of France, that it was 
easy to perceive that the abduction of the Emperor 
was necessary to the general welfare. M. de 
Talleyrand, therefore, succeeded in securing the 
adoption of this course. The Emperor of Rus- 


sia alone showed any difficulty in assenting 


You will add | 


But it is not beyond | 


I shall set off, but not | 
I will not run the risk of allowing myself | 
I will depart | 





to the proposal. But he at last tacitly consented 
to it. 
‘*M. de Talleyrand was wholly bent on accel- 
erating this operation, which was said at the 
time to be intrusted to the English Admiral Sir 
| Sydney Smith, whose ostensible mission was to 
| be the command of an expedition against the 
| Barbary States, in the Mediterranean. I only 
| learned this circumstance from what was publicly 
reported in Paris, where a variety of letters re- 
ceived from London communicated details respect- 
ing the Congress, toward which all eyes were then 
turned. The English newspapers also reported 
that the Emperor was to be removed to St. Hel- 
ena; and the report was repeated in the German 
papers, which the Emperor regularly received at 
Elba. No doubt was entertained that this opera- 
tion would soon be carried into effect. 

‘In the emergency, the Emperor formed the 
plan of returning to France, as he had done on 
the former occasion. No alternative was left to 
him. He knew that it was intended to violate 
his asylum, in which he had no means of defend- 
ing himself, for any length of time, and where it 
was now even impossible for him to subsist with- 
out the allowance guaranteed but not paid to 
him.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIL. 

| IN WHICH CLIVE GOES ABROAD. 

| LTHOUGH Thomas Newcome was gone 
back to India in search of more money, find- 
| ing that he could not live upon his income at home, 
| he was nevertheless rather a wealthy man; and at 
| the moment of his departure from Europe had two 
| lakhs of rupees invested in various Indian securi- 
| ties. ‘ A thousand a year more,”’ he thought, “ad- 
ded to the interest accruing from my two lakhs 
will enable us to live very comfortably at home 


I can give Clive ten thousand pounds when he 
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marries, and five hundred a year out of my al- 
lowances. If he gets a wife with some money, 
they may have every enjoyment of life; and as 
for his pictures, he can paint just as few or as 
many of those as he pleases.” Newcome did 
not seem seriously to believe that his son would 
live by painting pictures, but considered Clive as 
a young prince who chose to amuse himself with 
painting. The Muse of Painting is a lady whose 
social station is not altogether recognized with 
usas yet. The polite world permits a gentleman 
to amuse himself with her, but to take her for 
better or for worse! forsake all other chances 
and cleave unto her! to assume her name! Many 
a respectable person would be as much shocked 
at the notion, as if his son had married an opera 
dancer. 

Newcome left a hundred a year in England, 
of which the principal sum was to be transferred 
to his boy as soon as he came of age. He en- 
dowed Clive further with a considerable annual 
sum, which his London bankers would pay : 
“« And if these are not enough,” says he, kindly, 
“‘ you must draw upon my agents, Messrs. Franks 
and Merryweather, at Calcutta, who will receive 
your signature just as if it was mine.” Before 
going away, he introduced Clive to F. and M.’s 
corresponding London house, Jolly and Baines, 
Fog Court—leading out of Leadenhall—Mr. Jol- 
ly, a myth as regarded the firm, now married to 
Lady Julia Jolly—a park in Kent—evangelical | 
interest—great at Exeter Hall meetings—knew | 
Clive’s grandmother, that is, Mrs. Newcome, a 
most admirable woman. 
house in the Regent’s Park, with an emigrative 
tendency toward Belgravia—musical daughters 
—Herr Moscheles, Benedick, Ella, Osborne, con- 
stantly at dinner—sonatas in P flat (op. 936), 
composed and dedicated to Miss Euphemia Baines, 
by her most obliged, most obedient servant, Fer- 
dinando Blitz. Baines hopes that his young 
friend will come constantly to York Terrace, 
where the girls will be most happy to see him; 
and mentions at home a singular whim of Col- 
onel Newcome’s, who can give his son twelve or 
fifteen hundred a year, and makes an artist of 
him. Euphemia and Flora adore artists; they 


feel quite interested about this young man. “ He | 


was scribbling caricatures all the time I was talk- 
ing with his father in my parlor,” says Mr. Baines, 
and produces a sketch of an orange woman near 
the Bank, who had struck Clive’s eyes, and been 
transferred to the blotting-paper in Fog Court 


“ He need’nt do any thing,” said good-natured | 


Mr. Baines. ‘TI guess all the pictures he'll paint 
won't sell for much.” 

‘Ts he fond of music, papa?”’ asks Miss. ‘*What 
a pity he had not come to our last evening ; and 
now the season is over!” 

“And Mr. Newcome is going out of town. 
He came to me to-day for circular notes—says 
he’s going through Switzerland and into Italy— 
lives in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. Queer 
place, ain't it? Put his name down in your 
book, and ask him to dinner next season.” 


Before Clive went away, he had an apparatus | 
Vou. IX.—No. 51.—Z 


of easels, sketching-stools, umbrellas, and paint- 
ing-boxes, the most elaborate and beautiful that 
Messrs. Soap and Isaac could supply. It made 
J. J.'s eyes glisten to see those lovely gimcracks 
of art; those smooth mill-boards, those slab-tint- 
ed sketching-blocks, and glistening rows of color- 
tubes lying in their boxes, which seemed to cry, 
“Come, squeeze me.” If painting-boxes made 
painters ; if sketching-stools would but enable one 
to sketch, surely I would hasten this very instant 
to Messrs. Soap and Isaac! but, alas! these 
pretty toys no more make artists than cowls 
make monks. 

As a proof that Clive did intend to practice his 
profession, and to live by it too, at this time he 
took four sporting sketches to a print-seller in 
the Haymarket, and disposed of them at the rate 
of seven shillings and sixpence per sketch. His 
exultation at receiving a sovereign and half a 
sovereign from Mr. Jones was boundless. “J 
can do half a dozen of these things easily in a 





Baines represents a | 


morning,” says he. ‘Two guineas a day is 
twelve guineas—say ten guineas a week, for I 
won’t work on Sundays, and may take a holiday 
| in the week besides. Ten guineas a week is five 
hundred a year. That is pretty nearly as much 
| money as I shall want, and I need not draw the 
| dear old governor's allowance at all.” He wrote 
| an ardent letter, full of happiness and affection, 
|to the kind father, which he shall find a month 
after he has arrived in India, and read to his 
friends in Calcutta and Barrackpore. Clive in- 
| vited many of his artist friends to a grand feast 
in honor of the thirty shillings. The King’s 
Arms, Kensington, was the hotel selected (tav- 
ern beloved of artists for many score years!). 
| Gandish was there, and the Gandishites and 
|some chosen spirits from the Life Academy, 
| Clipstone Street, and J. J. was vice-president, 
| with Fred Bayham by his side, to make the 
| speeches and carve the mutton; and I promise 
| you many a merry song was sung, and many a 
health drunk in flowing bumpers ; and as jolly a 
party was assembled as any London contained that 
day. The beau monde had quitted it; the Park 
was empty as we crossed it; and the leaves of 
Kensington Gardens had begun to fall, dying 
after the fatigues of a London season. We sang 
_all the way home through Knightsbridge and by 
the Park railings, and the Covent Garden carters 
halting at the Half-way House were astonished 
at our choruses. There is no half-way house 
| now; no merry chorus at midnight. 

Then Clive and J. J. took the steamboat to 
| Antwerp; and those who love pictures may im- 
agine how the two young men rejoiced in one of 
the most picturesque cities of the world ; where 
they went back straightway into the sixteenth 
century ;-where the inn at which they staid (de- 
| lightful old Grand Laboureur, thine ancient walls 
|are leveled! thy comfortable hospitalities exist 
no more!) seemed such a hostelry as that where 
| Quentin Durward first saw his sweetheart ; where 
knights of Velasquez or burgomasters of Rubens 
|seemed to look from the windows of the talk 


| gabled houses and the quaint porches; where 
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the Bourse still stood, the Bourse of three hund- 
red years ago, and you had but to supply figures 
with beards and ruffs, and rapiers and trunk 
hose, to make the picture complete; where to be 
awakened by the carillon of the bells was to 
waken to the most delightful sense of life and 
happiness ; where nuns, actual nuns, walked the 
streets, and every figure in the Place de Meir, 
and every devotee at church kneeling and draped 
in black, on entering the confessional (actually 
the confessional !), was a delightful subject for 
the new sketch-book. Had Clive drawn as much 
every where as at Antwerp, Messrs. Soap and 
Isaac might have made a little income by supply- 
ing him with materials. 

After Antwerp, Clive’s correspondent gets a 
letter dated from the Hotel de Suéde at Brussels, 
which contains an elaborate eulogy of the cookery 
and comfort of that hotel, where the wines, ac- 
eording to the writer's opinion, are unmatched 
almost in Europe. And this is followed by a 
description of Waterloo, and a sketch of Hou- 
goumont, in which J. J. is represented running 
away in the character of a French grenadier, Clive 
pursuing him in the life-guard’s habit, and mount- 
ed on a thundering charger. 

Next follows a letter from Bonn. Verses 
about Drachenfels, of a not very superior style of 
versification : account of Crichton, an old Grey 
Friars man, who has become a student at the 
university ; of a commerz, adrunken bout; and a 
students’ duel at Bonn. ‘And whom should I 
find here,” says Mr. Clive, ‘but Aunt Ann, 
Ethel, Miss Quigley, and the little ones, the 
whole detachment under the command of Kuhn. 
Uncle Brian is staying at Aix. He is recover- 
ed from his attack. And upon my conscience, 
I think my pretty cousin looks prettier every 
day. 

‘When they are not in London,” Clive goes 
on to write, ‘‘ or I sometimes think when Barnes 
or old Lady Kew are not looking over them, they 
are quite different. You know how cold they 
have latterly seemed to us, and how their con- 
duct annoyed my dear old father. Nothing can 
be kinder than their behavior since we have met. 
It was on the little hill at Godsberg, J. J. and I 
were mounting to the ruin, followed by the beg- 
gars who waylay you, and have taken the place 
of the other robbers who used to live there, when 
there came a procession of donkeys down the 
steep, and I heard a little voice cry ‘ Hullo! it’s 
Clive! hooray, Clive!’ and an ass came pattering 
down the declivity, with a little pair of white 
trowsers at an immensely wide angle over the 
donkey’s back, and behold there was little Alfred 
grinning with al! his might. 

‘*‘He turned his beast and was for galloping 
up the hill again, I suppose to inform his rela- 
tions ; but the donkey refused with many kicks, 
one of which sent Alfred plunging among the 
stones, end we were rubbing him down just as 
the rest of the party came upon us. Miss Quig- 
ley looked very grim on an old white pony; my 
aunt was on a black horse that might have turned 
gray, he is so old. Then come two donkeysful 





of children, with Kuhn as supercargo ; then Ethel 
on donkey back, too, with a bunch of wild flowers 
in her hand, a great straw hat with a crimson 
ribbon, a white muslin jacket you know, bound 
at the waist with a ribbon of the first, and a dark 
skirt, with a shawl] round her feet, which Kuhn 
had arranged. As she stopped, the donkey fell 
to cropping greens in the hedge; the trees there 
checkered her white dress and face with shadow. 
Her eyes, hair, and forehead were in shadow too 
—but the light was all upon her right cheek, 
upon her shoulder down to her arm, which was 
of a warmer white, and on the bunch of flowers 
which she held, blue, yellow, and red poppies, and 
so forth. 

“J. J. says, ‘I think the birds began to sing 
louder when she came.’ We have both agreed 
that she is the handsomest woman in England. 
It's not her form merely, which is certainly as 
yet too thin and a little angular—it is her color. 
I do not care for woman or picture without color. 
O ye carnations! O ye lilia mista rosis! O such 
black hair and solemn eyebrows! It seems to 
me the roses and carnations have bloomed again 
since we saw them last in London; when they 
were drooping from the exposure to night air, 
candle light, and heated ball rooms. 

‘Here I was in the midst of a regiment of 
donkeys, bearing a crowd of relations ; J. J. stand- 
ing modestly in the background—beggars com- 
pleting the group, and Kuhn ruling over them 
with voice and gesture, oaths,.and whip. Throw 
in the Rhine in the distance flashing by the Seven 
Mountains—but mind and make Ethel the prin- 
cipal figure ; if you make her like, she certainly 
will be—and other lights will be only minor fires. 
You may paint her form, but you can’t paint her 
color; that is what beats us in nature. A line 
must come right; you can force that into its 
place, but you can’t compel the circumambient 
air. There is no yellow I know of will make 
sunshine; and no blue that is a bit like sky. 
And so with pictures: I think you only get signs 
of color, and formulas to stand for it. That brick- 
dust which we agree to receive as representing a 
blush, look at it—can you say it is in the least like 
the blush which flickers and varies as it sweeps 
over the down of the cheek, as you see sunshine 
playing over a meadow? Look into it, and see 
what a variety of delicate blooms there are! a 
multitude of flowerets twining into one tint! We 
may break our color pots, and strive after the 
line alone: that is palpable, and we can grasp it 
—the other is impossible and beyond us.” Which 
sentiment I here set down, not on account of its 
worth (and I think it is contradicted—as well as 
asserted—in more than one of the letters I sub- 
sequently had from Mr. Clive), but it may serve 
to show the ardent and impulsive disposition of 
this youth, by whom all beauties of art and na- 
ture, animate or inanimate (the former especially), 
were welcomed with a gusto and delight whereof 
colder temperaments are incapable. The view 
of a fine landscape, a fine picture, a handsome 
woman, would make this harmless young sensu- 
alist tipsy with pleasure. He seemed to derive 
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an actual hilarity and intoxication as his eye 
drank in these sights; and, though it was his 
maxim that all dinners were good, and he could 
eat bread and cheese and drink small beer with 
perfect good humor, I believe that he found a 
certain pleasure in a bottle of claret, which most 
men’s systems were incapable of feeling. 

This spring-time of youth is the season of let- 
ter-writing. A lad in high health and spirits, 
the blood running briskly in his young veins, and 
the world, and life, and nature bright and wel- 
come to him, looks out, perforce, for some com- 
panion to whom he may impart his sense of the 
pleasure which he enjoys, and which were not 
complete unless a friend were by to share it. I 
was the person most convenient for the young 
fellow’s purpose ; he was pleased to confer upon 
me the title of friend en titre, and confidant in 
particular; to endow the confidant in question 
with a number of virtues and excellences which 
existed very likely only in the lad’s imagination ; 





to lament that the confidant had no sister whom 
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he, Clive, might marry out of hand; and to make 
me a thousand simple protests of affection and 
admiration, which are noted here as signs of the 
young man’s character, by no means as proofs 
of the goodness of mine. The books given to 
the present biographer by his affectionate friend, 
Clive Newcome, still bear on the title-pages the 
marks of that boyish hand and youthful fervor. 
He had a copy of ‘* Walter Lorraine,” bound and 
gilt with such splendor as made the author blush 
for his performance, which has since been seen 
at the book-stalls at a price suited to the very 
humblest purses. He fired up and fought a news- 
paper critic (whom Clive met at the Haunt one 
night) who had dared to write an article in which 
that work was slighted ; and if, in the course of 
nature, his friendship has outlived that rapturous 
period ; the kindness of the two old friends, I 
hope, is not the less because it is no longer ro- 
mantic, and the days of white vellum and gilt 
edges have passed away. From the abundance 
of the letters which the affectionate young fellow 
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now wrote, the ensuing portion of his youthful 
history is compiled. It may serve to recall pas- 
sages of their early days to such of his seniors as 
occasionally turn over the leaves of a novel; and 
in the story of his faults, indiscretions, passions, 
and actions, young readers may be reminded of 
their own. 

Now that the old Countess, and perhaps Barnes, 
were away, the barrier between Clive and this 
family seemed to be withdrawn. The young folks, 
who loved him, were free to see him as often as 
he would come. They were going to Baden: 
would he come too? Baden was on the road to 
Switzerland: he might journey to Strasbourg, 
Basle, and soon. Clive was glad enough to go 
with his cousins, and travel in the orbit of such 
a lovely girl as Ethel Newcome. J. J. performed 
the second part always when Clive was present : 
and so they all traveled to Coblentz, Mayence, 
and Frankfort together, making the journey which 
every body knows, and sketching the mountains 
and castles we all of us have sketched. Ethel’s 
beauty made all the passengers on all the steam- 
ers look round and admire. Clive was proud of 
being in the suite of such a lovely person. The 
family traveled with a pair of those carriages, 
which used to thunder along the continental roads 
a dozen years since, and from interior, box, and 
rumble discharge a dozen English people at hotel 
gates. 

The journey is all sunshine and pleasure and 
novelty: the circular notes with which Mr. Baines 
of Fog Court has supplied Clive Newcome, Es- 
quire, enabled that young gentleman to travel 
with great ease and comfort. He has not yet 
ventured upon engaging a valet-de-chambre, it 
being agreed between him and J. J. that two 
traveling artists have no right to such an aristo- 
cratic appendage, but he has bought a snug little 
britska at Frankfort (the youth has very polite 
tastes, is already a connoisseur in wine, and has 
no scruple in ordering the best at the hotels), and 
the britska travels in company with Lady Ann’s 





caravan, either in its wake, so as to be out of | 


reach of the dust, or more frequently ahead of 
that enormous vehicle, and its tender, in which 
come the children and the governess of Lady 
Ann Newcome, guarded by a huge and melan- 
choly London footman, who beholds Rhine and 
Neckar, valley and mountain, village and ruin, 
with a like dismal composure. Little Alfred and 
little Egbert are by no means sorry to escape 
from Miss Quigley and the tender, and ride for a 
stage or two in Clive’s britska. The little girls 
cry sometimes to be admitted to that privilege. I 
dare say Ethel would like very well to quit her 
place in the caravan, where she sits circumvented 
by Mamma’s dogs, and books, bags, dressing- 
boxes, and gimcrack eases, without which appara- 
tus some English ladies of condition can not 
travel; but Miss Ethel is grown up, she is out, 





few sights ai more pleasant than to watch a 
happy manly English youth, free-handed and gen- 
erous-hearted, contgnt and good humor shining 
in his®onest face, pleased and pleasing, eager, 
active, and thankful for services, and exercising 
bravely his noble youthful privilege to be happy 
and to enjoy. Sing, cheery spirit, while the 
spring lasts ; bloom while the sun shines, kindly 
flowers of youth! You shall be none the worse 
to-morrow for having been happy to-day, if the 
day brings no action to shame it. As for J. J., 
he too had his share of enjoyment ; the charming 
scenes around him did not escape his bright eye, 
he absorbed pleasure in his silent way, he was up 
with the sunrise always, and at work with his 
eyes and his heart if not with his hands. A 
beautiful object too is such a one to contemplate, 
a pure virgin soul, a creature gentle, pious, and 
full of love, endowed with sweet gifts, humble and 
timid, but for truth’s and justice’s sake inflexible, 
thankful to God and man, fond, patient, and 
faithful. Clive was still his hero as ever, his 
patron, his splendid young prince and chieftain. 
Who was so brave, who was so handsome, gen- 
erous, witty as Clive? To hear Clive sing as the 
lad would while they were seated at their work, 
or driving along on this happy journey, through 
fair landscapes in the sunshine, gave J. J. the 
keenest pleasure: his wit was a little slow, but 
he would laugh with his eyes at Clive’s sallies, 
or ponder over them and explode with laughter 
presently, giving a new source of amusement to 
these merry travelers, and little Alfred would 
laugh at J. J.’s laughing: and so, with a hundred 
harmless jokes to enliven, and the ever changing, 
ever charming smiles of nature to cheer and ac- 
company it, the happy day’s journey would come 
to an end. 

So they traveled by the accustomed route to 
the prettiest town of all places where Pleasure 
has set up her tents; and where the gay, the 
melancholy, the idle or occupied, grave or naughty, 
come for amusement, or business, or relaxation ; 
where London beauties, having danced and flirted 
all the season, may dance and flirt a little more: 
where well-dressed rogues from all quarters of 
the world assemble; where I have seen severe 


| London lawyers, forgetting their wigs and the 
| Temple, trying their luck against fortune and M. 


Bénazet ; where wistful schemers conspire and 
prick cards down, and deeply meditate the infal- 
lible coup; and try it, and lose it, and borrow a 
hundred francs to go home ; where even virtuous 
British ladies venture their little stakes, and draw 
up their winnings with trembling rakes, by the 
side of ladies who are not virtuous at all, no not 
even by name ; where young prodigals break the 
bank sometimes, and carry plunder out of a place 
which Hercules himself could scarcely compel ; 
where you meet wonderful countesses and prin- 
cesses, whose husbands are almost always absent 


and has been presented at Court, and is a person | on their vast estates—in Italy, Spain, Piedmont 
of too great dignity now to sit any where but in | who knows where their lordships’ possessions 


the place of state in the chariot corner. 


I like to | are ‘—while trains of suitors surround those wan- 


think for my part of the gallant young fellow | dering Penelopes, their noble wives; Russian 
taking his pleasure and enjoying his holiday, and | Boyars, Spanish Grandees of the Order of the 
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Fleece, Counts of France, and Princes Polish and 
Italian innumerable, who perfume the gilded halls 
with their tobacco-smoke, and swear in all lan- 
guages against the Black and the Red. The fa- 
mous English monosyllable by which things, per- 
sons, luck, even eyes, are devoted to the infernal 
gods, we may be sure is not wanting in that Ba- 
bel. Where does one not hear it? ‘“ D— the 
luck,” says Lord Kew, as the croupier sweeps 
off his lordship’s rouleaux. ‘‘D— the luck,” 
says Brown, the bagman, who has been backing 
his lordship with five franc pieces. ‘ Ah, body 
of Bacchus!” says Count Felice, whom we all 
remember a courier. ‘ Ah, sacré coup,” cries M. 
le Vicomte de Florac, as his last Louis parts com- 
pany from him—each cursing in his native tongue. 
O sweet chorus! 

That Lord Kew should be at Baden is no won- 
der. If you heard of him at the Finish, or at 
Buckingham Palace ball, or in a watch-house, or 
at the Third Cataract, or at a Newmarket meet- 
ing, you would not be surprised. He goes every 
where ; does every thing with all his might; 
knows every body. Last week he won who 
knows how many thousand Louis from the bank 
(it appears Brown has chosen one of the unlucky 
days to back his lordship). He will eat his sup- 
per as gayly after a great victory as after a signal 
defeat ; and we know that to win with mag- 
nanimity requires much more constancy than to 
lose. His sleep will not be disturbed by one 
event or the other. He will play skittles all the 
morning with perfect contentment, romp with 
children in the forenoon (he is the friend of half 
the children in the place), or he will cheerfully 
leave the green-table and all the risk and excite- 
ment there, to take a hand at sixpenny whist 
with General Fogey, or to give the six Miss 
Fogeys aturn each inthe ball-room. From H. R. 
H. the Prince Royal of , who is the greatest 
guest at Baden, down to Brown the bagman, who 
does not consider himself the smallest, Lord Kew 
is hail fellow with every body, and has a kind 
word from and for all. 

Siatetiliaiendds 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN WHICH CLIVE BEGINS TO SEE THE WORLD. 


In the company assembled at Baden, Clive 
found one or two old acquaintances ; among them 
his friend of Paris, M. de Florac, not in quite so 
brilliant a condition as when Newcome had last 
met him on the Boulevard. Florac owned that 
Fortune had been very unkind to him at Baden ; 
and, indeed, she had not only emptied his purse, 
but his portmanteaus, jewel box, and linen closet 
—the contents of all of which had ranged them- 
selves on the red and black against Monsieur 
Bénazet’s crown pieces : whatever side they took 
was, however, the unlucky one. ‘This cam- 
paign has been my Moscow, mon cher,” Florac 
owned to Clive. “Tam conquered by Bénazet ; 
I have lost in almost every combat. I have lost 
my treasure, my baggage, my ammunition of war, 
every thing but my honor, which, aw reste, Mons. 
Bénazet will not accept as a stake: if he would, 
there are plenty here, believe me, who would set 





it on the Trente et Quarante. Sometimes I have 
had a mind to go home; my mother, who is an 
angel all forgiveness, would receive her prodigal, 
and kill the fatted veal for me. But what will 
yout He annoys me—the domestic veal. Be- 
sides, my brother the Abbé, though the best of 
Christians, is a Jew upon certain matters; a 
Bénazet who will not troguer absolution except 
against repentance ; and I have not for a sou of 
repentance in my pocket ! I have been sorry, yes 
—but it was because odd came up in place of 
even, or the reverse. The accursed aprés has 
chased me like a remorse, and when black has 
come up I have wished myself converted to red. 
Otherwise I have no repentance—I am joueur— 
nature has made me so, as she made my brother 
dévot. The Archbishop of Strasbourg is of our 
parents : I saw his grandeur when I went lately 
to Strasbourg, on my last pilgrimage to the Mont 
de Piété. I owned to him that I would pawn 
his cross and ring to go play: the good prelate 
laughed, and said his chaplain should keep an 
eye on them. Will you dine with me! The 
landlord of my hotel was the intendant of our 
cousin, the Duc d’Ivry, and will give me credit 
to the day of judgment. I do not abuse his 
noble confidence. My dear! there are covers 
of silver put upon my table every day with 
which I could retrieve my fortune, did | listen to 
the suggestions of Satanas; but I say to him, 
Vade retro. Come and dine with me—Duluc’s 
kitchen is very good.” 

These easy confessions were uttered by a gen- 
tleman who was nearly forty years of age, and 
who had indeed played the part of a young man 
in Paris and the great European world so long, 
that he knew or chose to perform no other. He 
did not want for abilities ; had the best temper in 
the world; was well bred and gentlemanlike al- 
ways; and was gay even after Moscow. His 
courage was known, and his character for bravery 
and another kind of gallantry probably exagger- 
ated by his bad reputation. Had his mother not 
been alive, perhaps he would have believed in the 
virtue of no woman. But this one he worshiped, 
and spoke with tenderness and enthusiasm of her 
constant love and patience and goodness. ‘‘ See 
her miniature !” he said, ‘I never separate my- 
self from it—O, never! It saved my life in an 
affair about—about a woman who was not worth 
the powder which poor Jules and I burned for 
her. His ball struck me here, upon the waist- 
coat, bruising my rib and sending me to my bed, 
which I never should have left alive but for this 
picture. O, she is an angel, my mother. I am 
sure that Heaven has nothing to deny that saint, 
and that her tears wash out my sins. 

Clive smiled. “I think Madame de Florac 
must weep a good deal,” he said. 

“ Enormément, my friend! My faith! I do 
'not deny it! I give her cause, night and even- 


ling. I am possessed by demons! This little 


| Affenthaler wine of this country has a little 


| smack which is most agreeable. The passions 
| tear me, my young friend! Play is fatal, but 





| play is not so fatal as woman; pass me the 
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ecrévisses, they are most succulent. Take warn- 
ing by me, and avoid both. I saw you roder 
round the green-tables, and marked your eyes as 
they glistened over the heaps of gold, and looked 
at some of our beauties of Baden. Beware of 
such syrens, young man! and take me for your 
Mentor ; avoiding what [ have done—that under- 
stands itself. You have not playedas yet? Do 
not do so; above all avoid a martingale, if you do. 
Play ought not to be an affair of caiculation, but 
of inspiration. I have calculated infallibly ; and 
what has been the effect? Gousset empty, tiroirs 
empty, nécessaire parted for Strasbourg! Where 
is my fur pelisse, Frédéric?” 

“Parblen vous le savez bien, Monsieur le 
Vicomte,” says Frederic, the domestic, who was 
waiting on Clive and his friend. 

“A pelisse lined with true sable, and worth 
three thousand francs, that I won of a little Rus- 
sian at billiards. That pelisse is at Strasbourg 
(where the infamous worms of the Mount of 
Piety are actually gnawing her). Two hundred 
francs and this reconnaissance, which Frédéric 
receive, are all that now represents the pelisse. 
How many chemises have I, Frédéric ?” 

‘Eh, parbleu, Monsieur le Vicomte sait bien 
que nous avons toujours vingt-quatre chemises,” 
says Frederic, grumbling. 

Monsieur le Vicomte springs up shrieking from 
the dinner-table. ‘Twenty-four shirts,” says he, 
‘and I have been a week without a Louis in my 
pocket! Bélitre! Nigaud!” He flings open 
one drawer after another, but there are no signs 
of that superfluity of linen of which the domestic 
spoke, whose countenance now changes from a 
grim frown to a grim smile. 

“ Ah, my faithful Frédéric, I pardon thee! 
Mr. Newcome will understand my harmless 
supercherie. Frédéric was in my company of 
the Guard, and remains with me since. He is 
Caleb Balderstone and I am Ravenswood. Yes, 
I am Edgard. Let us have coffee and a cigar, 
Balderstone.”” 

*« Plait-il, Monsieur le Vicomte?” says the 
French Caleb. 

‘““Thou comprehendest not English. Thou 
readest not Valtare Scott, thou!” cries the mas- 
ter. ‘I was recounting to Monsieur Newcome 
thy history and my misfortunes. Go seek coffee 
for us, Nigaud.” And as the two gentlemen 
partake of that exhilarating liquor, the elder con- 
fides gayly to his guest the reason why he prefers 
taking coffee at the Hotel to the coffee at the great 
Café of the Redoute, with a duris urgéns in rébiis 
egestass ! pronounced in the true French manner. 

Clive was greatly amused by the gayety of the 
Viscount after his misfortunes and his Moscow ; 
and thought that one of Mr. Baines’s circular 
notes might not be ill laid out in succoring this 
hero. It may have been to this end that Florac’s 
confessions tended ; though to do him justice the 
incorrigible young fellow would confide his ad- 
ventures to any one who would listen ; and the 
exact state of his wardrobe, and the story of his 
pawned pelisse, dressing-case, rings and watches, 
were known to all Baden. 





“You tell me to marry and range myself,” 
said Clive (to whom the Viscount was expatiating 
upon the charms of the superbe young Anglaise 
with whom he had seen Clive walking on the 
promenade). ‘Why do you not marry and range 
yourself too ?” 

“Eh, my dear! I am married already. You 
do not know it? I am married since the Revo- 
lution of July. Yes. We were poor in those 
days, as poor we remain. My cousins the Duc 
d’Ivry’s sons and his grandson were still alive. 
Seeing no other resource, and pursued by the 
Arabs, I espoused the Vicomtesse de Florac. I 
gave her my name, you comprehend, in exchange 
for her own odious one. She was Miss Higg. 
Do you know the family Higg of Manchesterre, 
in the comte of Lancastre’ She was then a 
person of a ripe age. The Vicomtesse is now— 
ah! it is fifteen years since, and she dies not. 
Our union was not happy, my, friend—Madame 
Paul de Florac is of the reformed religion—not 
of the Anglican church, you understand—but a 
dissident I know not of what sort. We inhabited 
the Hotel de Florac for a while after our union, 
which was all of convenience, you understand. 
She filled her salon with ministers to make you 
die. She assaulted my poor father in his garden- 
chair, whence he could not escape her. She told 
my sainted mother that she was an idolatress— 
she who only idolatrizes her children! She 
called us other poor Catholics who follow the 
rites of our fathers, des Romishes ; and Rome, 
Babylon, and the Holy Father—a scarlet—eh ! a 
scarlet abomination. She outraged my mother, 
that angel; essayed to convert the antechamber 
and the office; put little books in the abbé's bed- 
room. Eh, my friend! what a good king was 
Charles IX., and his mother, what a wise sover- 
eign! I lament that Madame de Florac should 
have escaped the St. Barthélemi, when no doubt 
she was spared on account of her tender age. 
We have been separated for many years; her 
income was greatly exaggerated. Beyond the 
payment of my debts I owe her nothing. I wish 
I could say as much of all the rest of the world. 
Shall we take a turn of promenade? Mauvais 
sujet! I see you are longing to be at the green- 
table.” 

Clive was not longing to be at the green-table ; 
but his companion was never easy at it or away 
from it. Next to winning, losing, M. de Florac 
said, was the best sport—next to losing, looking 
on. So he and Clive went down to the Redoute, 
where Lord Kew was playing with a crowd of 
awe-struck amateurs, and breathless punters ad- 
miring his valor and fortune ; and Clive, saying 
that he knew nothing avout the game, took out 
five Napoleons from his purse, and besought 
Florac to invest them in the most profitable man- 
ner at roulette. The other made some faint at- 
tempts at a scruple: but the money was speedily 
laid on the table, where it increased and multi- 
plied amazingly too; so that in a quarter of an 
hour Florac brought quite a handful of gold pieces 
to his principal. Then Clive, I dare say blushing 
as he made the proposal, offered half the handful 
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of Napoleons to M. de Florac, to be repaid when 
he thought fit. And fortune must have been 
very favorable to the husband of Miss Higg that 
night ; for in the course of an hour he insisted on 
paying back Clive’s loan; and two days after- 
ward appeared with his shirt-studs (of course 
with his shirts also) released from captivity, his 
watch, rings, and chains, on the parade ; and was 
observed to wear his celebrated fur pelisse as he 
drove back in a britzka from Strasbourg. ‘ As 
for myself,” wrote Clive, “I put back into my 
purse the five Napoleons with which I had be- 
gun; and laid down the whole mass of winnings 
on the table, where it was doubled and then 
quadrupled, and then swept up by the croupiers, 
greatly to my ease of mind. And then Lord Kew 
asked me to supper, and we had a merry night.” 

This was Mr. Clive’s first and last appearance 
asa gambler. J.J. looked very grave when he 
heard of these transactions. Clive’s French 
friend did not please his English companion at 
all, nor the friends of Clive’s French friend, the 
Russians, the Spaniards, the Italians, of sound- 
ing titles and glittering decorations, and the 
ladies who belonged to their society. He saw 
by chance Ethel, escorted by her cousin Lord 
Kew, passing through a crowd of this company 
one day. There was not one woman there who 
was not the heroine of some discreditable story. 
It was the Comtesse Calypso who had been jilted 
by the Duc Ulysse. It was the Marquise Ariane 
to whom the Prince Thésée had behaved so 
shamefully, and who had taken to Bacchus as a 
consolation. It was Madame Médée, who had 
absolutely killed her old father by her conduct 
regarding Jason: she had done every thing for 
Jason: she had got him the éoison d'or from the 
Queen Mother, and now had to meet him every 
day with his little blonde bride on hisarm! J. J. 
compared Ethel moving in the midst of these 
folks, to the Lady amidst the rout of Comus. 
There they were, the Fauns and Satyrs: there 
they were, the merry Pagans: drinking and 
dancing, dicing and sporting ; laughing out jests 
that never should be spoken; whispering ren- 
@ezvous to be written in midnight calendars; 
jeering at honest people who passed under their 
palace windows—jolly rebels and repealers of 
the law. Ah, if Mrs. Brown, whose children are 
gone to bed at the Hotel, knew but the history 
of that calm dignified looking gentleman who sits 
under her, and over whose patient back she 
frantically advances and withdraws her two-franc 
piece, while his own columns of Louis d'or are 
offering battle to fortune—how she would shrink 
away from the shoulder which she pushes! That 
man so caim and well-bred, with a string of orders 
on his breast, so well-dressed, with such white 
hands, has stabbed trusting hearts; severed 
family ties; written lying vows; signed false 
oaths ; torn up pitilessly tender appeals for re- 
dress, and tossed away into the fire supplications 
blistered with tears; packed cards and cogged 
dice; or used pistol or sword as calmly and 
dexterously as he now ranges his battalions of 
gold pieces. 





Ridley shrank away from such lawless people 
with the delicacy belonging to his timid and re- 
tiring nature, but it must be owned that Mr. 
Clive was by no means so squeamish. He did 
not know in the first place the mystery of their 
iniquities ; and his sunny kindly spirit, undimmed 
by any of the cares which clouded it subsequently, 
was disposed to shine upon all people alike. The 
world was Welcome to him: the day a pleasure : 
all nature a gay feast: scarce any dispositions 
discordant with his own (for pretension only 
made him laugh, and hypocrisy he will never be 
able to understand if he lives to be a hundred 
years old): the night brought him a long sleep, 
and the morning a glad waking. To those privi- 
leges of youth what enjoyments of age are com- 
parable? what achievements of ambition? what 
rewards of money and fame? Clive’s happy 
friendly nature shone out of his face ; and almost 
all who beheld it felt kindly toward him. As 
those guileless virgins of romance and _ ballad, 
who walk smiling through dark forests, charming 
off dragons and confronting lions; the young 
man as yet went through the world harmless ; no 
giant waylaid him as yet; no robbing ogre fed 
on him: and (greatest danger of all for one of 
his ardent nature) no winning enchantress or 
artful syren coaxed him to her cave, or lured him 
into her waters—haunts into which we know so 
many young simpletons are drawn, and where 
their silly bones are pieked and their tender flesh 
devoured. 

The time was short which Clive spent at Baden, 
for it has been said the winter was approaching, and 
the destination of our young artists was Rome ; 
but he may have passed some score of days here, 
to which he and another person in that pretty 
watering-place possibly looked back afterward, 
as not the unhappiest period of their lives. 
Among Colonel Newcome’s papers to which the 
family biographer has had subsequent access, 
there are a couple of letters from Clive, dated 
Baden at this time, and full of happiness, gayety, 
and affection. Letter No. 1 says, ‘“‘ Ethel is the 
prettiest girl here. At the assemblies all the 
princes, counts, dukes, Parthians, Medes, and 
Elamites, are dying to dance with her. She sends 
her dearest love to her uncle.” By the side of 
the words, “‘ prettiest girl,” was written in a frank 
female hand the monosyllable, “Stuff ;” and as a 
note to the expression, “dearest love,” with a 
star to mark the text and the note, are squeezed 
in the same feminine characters at the bottom of 
Clive’s page, the words, “That Ido. E. N.” 

In letter No. 2, the first two pages are closely 
written in Clive’s handwriting, describing his pur- 
suits and studies, and giving amusing details of 
the life at Baden, and the company whom he 
met there—narrating his rencontre with their 
Paris friend, M. de Florac, and the arrival of 
the Duchesse d’Ivry, Florac’s cousin, whose 
titles the Vicomte will probably inherit. Not 
a word about Florac’s gambling propensities are 
mentioned in the letter; but Clive honestly 
confesses that he has staked five Napoleons, 
doubled them, quadrupled them, won ever so 
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much, lost it all back again, and come away 
from the table with his original five pounds in 
his pocket—proposing never to play any more. 
** Ethel,” he concludes, “is looking over my 
shoulder. She thinks me such a delightful creat- 
ure that she is never easy without me. She bids 
me to say that I am the best of sons and cousins, 
and am, in a word, a darling du...” The rest 
of this important word is not given, but goose is 
added in the female hand. In the faded ink, on 
the yellow paper that may have crossed and re- 
crossed oceans, that has lain locked in chests for 
years, and buried under piles of family archives, 
while your friends have been dying and your 
head has grown white—who has not disinterred 
mementoes like these—from which the past smiles 
at you so sadly, shimmering out of Haces an in- 
stant but to sink back again into the cold shades, 
perhaps with a faint, faint sound as of a remem- 
bered tone—a ghostly echo of a once familiar 
laughter? I was looking of late at a wall in 
the Naples museum, whereon a boy of Hercu- 
laneum, eighteen hundred years ago, had scratch- 
ed with a nail the figure of a soldier. I could fancy 
the child turning round and smiling on me after 
having done his etching. Which of us that is 
thirty years old has not had his Pompeii! Deep 
under ashes lies the Life of Youth—the careless 
Sport, the Pleasure and Passion, the darling Joy. 
You open an old letter-box and look at your own 
childish scrawls, or your mother’s letters to you 
when you were at school; and excavate your 
heart. O me for the day when the whole city 
shall be bare and the chambers unroofed—and 
every cranny visible to the light above, from the 
Forum to the Lupanar ! 

Ethel takes up the pen. ‘My dear uncle,” 
she says, ‘‘ while Clive is sketching out of win- 
dow, let me write you a line or two on his paper, 
though I know you like to hear no one speak but 
him. I wish I could draw him for you as he 
stands yonder, looking the picture of good health, 
good spirits, and good humor. Every body likes 
him. He is quite unaffected ; always gay ; al- 
ways pleased. He draws more and more beau- 
tifully every day ; and his affection for young Mr. 
Ridley, who is really a most excellent and aston- 
ishing young man, and actually a better artist 
than Clive himself, is most romantic, and does 
your son the greatest credit. You will order Clive 
not to sell his pictures, won’t you! I know it is 
not wrong, but your son might look higher than 
to be an artist. It is a rise for Mr. Ridley, but a 
fall for him. An artist, an organist, a pianist, all 


diese are very good people, but you know not de | 


totre monde, and Clive ought to belong to it. 
‘We met him at Bonn on our way to a great 
family gathering here; where, I must tell you, 
we are assembled for what I call the Congress 
of Baden! The chief of the house of Kew is here, 
and what time he does not devote to skittles, to 
smoking cigars, to the jew in the evenings, to 
Madame d’Ivry, to Madam de Cruchecassée, 
snd the foreign people (of whom there are a host 
here of the worst kind, as usual), he graciously 
bestows on me. Lord and Lady Dorking are 


here, with their meek little daughter, Clara 
Pulleyn ; and Barnes is coming. Uncle Hobson 
has returned to Lombard Street to relieve guard. 
I think you will hear before very long of Lady 
Clara Newcome. Grandmamma, who was to have 
presided at the Congress of Baden, and still, you 
know, reigns over the house of Kew, has been stop- 
ped at Kissingen with an attack of rheumatism ; 
I pity poor aunt Julia, who can never leave her. 
Here are all our news. I declare I have filled 
the whole page; men write closer than we do. 
I wear the dear brooch you gave me, often and 
often; I think of you always, dear, kind uncle, as 
your affectionate Ethel.” 


Besides roulette and trente et quarante, a num- 
ber of amusing games are played at Baden, which 
are not performed, so to speak, sur table. These 
little diversions and jeux de société can go on any 
where ; in an alley in the park ; in a pic-nic to 
this old schloss, or that pretty hunting-lodge ; at 
a tea-table in a lodging-house or hotel ; in a ball 
at the Redoute ; in the play-rooms, behind the 
backs of the gamblers, whose eyes are only cast 
upon rakes and rouleaux, and red and black ; or 
on the broad walk in front of the Conversation 
Rooms, where thousands of people are drinking 
and chattering, lounging and smoking, while the 
Austrian brass band, in the little music pavilion, 
plays the most delightful mazurkas and waltzes. 
Here the widow plays her black suit, and sets 
her bright eyes against the rich bachelor, elderly 
or young as may be. Here the artful practitioner, 
who has dealt in a thousand such games, engages 
the young simpleton with more money than wit; 
and knowing his weakness and her skill, we may 
safely take the odds, and back rouge et couleur 
to win. Here mamma, not having money, per- 
haps, but metal more attractive, stakes her virgin 
daughter against Count Fettacker’s forests and 
meadows; or Lord Lackland plays his coronet, 
of which the jewels have long since been in 
pawn, against Miss Bags’ three per cents. And 
so two or ‘hree funny little games were going on 
at Baden umong our immediate acquaintance ; 
bes des that vulgar sport round the green-table, at 
whic’ the mob, with whom we have little to do, 
was e ')owingeach other. A hint of these domes- 


tic prolvsions has been given to the reader in 
the fore. »ng extract from Miss Ethel Newcome’s 
letter: 4 





vise some passions have been in play, 
of which a modest young English maiden could 
| not be aware. Do not, however, let us be too 
prematurely proud of our virtue. That tariff of 
British virtue is wonderfully organized. Heaven 
help the society which made its laws! Gnats 
are shut out of its ports, or not admitted without 
scrutiny and repugnance, while herds of camels 
are let in. The law professes to exclude some 
goods (or bads shall we call them ?)—well, some 
articles of baggage, which are yet smuggled open- 
ly under the eyes of winking officers, and worn 
every day without shame. Shame! What is 





shame? Virtue is very often shameful according 
| - ° ° ° ° 

|to the English social constitution, and shame 
| honorable. Truth, if yours happens to differ from 
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your neighbor’s, provokes your friend’s coldness, 
your mother’s tears, the world’s persecution. 
Love is not to be dealt in, save under restrictions 
which kill its sweet healthy free commerce. Sin 
in man is so light, that scaree the fine of a pen- 
ny is imposed ; while for woman it is so heavy, 
that no repentance can wash it out. Ah! yes; 
ail stories are old. You proud matrons in your 
May-fair markets, have you never seen a virgin 
sold, or sold one? Have you never heard of a 
poor wayfarer fallen among robbers, and not a 
Pharisee to help @m! of a poor woman fallen 
more sadly yet, abject in repentance and tears, 
and a crowd to stone her? I pace this broad 
Baden walk as the sunset is gilding the hills 
round about, as the orchestra blows its merry 
tunes, as the happy children laugh and sport in 
the alleys, as the lamps of the gambling palace 
are lighted up, as the throngs of pleasure-hunters 
stroll, and smoke, and flirt, and hum; and won- 
der sometimes, is it the sinners who are the most 
sinful! Is it poor Prodigal yonder among the 
bad company, calling black and red, and tossing 
the Champagne ; or brother Straightlace that 
grudges his repentance! Is it downcast Hagar 
that slinks away with poor little Ishmael in her 
hand ; or bitter old virtuous Sarah, who scowls 
at her from my demure Lord Abraham’s arm ? 

One day of the previous May, when of course 
every body went to visit the Water-color Exhibi- 
tions, Ethel Neweome was taken to see the pic- 
tures by her grandmother, that rigorous old Lady 
Kew, who still proposed to reign over all her 
family. The girl had high spirit, and very likely 
hot words had passed between the elder and the 
younger lady ; such as I am given to understand 
will be uttered in the most polite families. They 
came to a piece by Mr. Hunt, representing one of 
those figures which he knows how to paint with 
such consummate truth and pathos—a friendless 
young girl, cowering in a door-way, evidently 
without home or shelter. The exquisite fidelity 
of the details, and the plaintive beauty of the ex- 
pression of the child, attracted old Lady Kew’s 
admiration, who was an excellent judge of works 
of art; and she stood for some time looking at 
the drawing, with Ethel by her side. Nothing, 
in truth, could be more simple or pathetic ; Ethel 
laughed, and her grandmother, looking up from 
her stick on which she hobbled about, saw a very 
sarcastic expression in the girl's eyes. 

‘‘You have no taste for pictyres, only for 
painters, [ suppose,” said Lady Kew. 

‘“* | was not looking at the picture,” said Ethel, 
still with a smile, “‘ but at the little green ticket 
in the corner.” 

Sold,” said Lady Kew. “ Of course it is sold; 
all Mr. Hunt’s pictures are sold. There is not 
one of them here on which you won’t see the 
green ticket. He is a most admirable artist. I 
don’t know whether his comedy or tragedy are 
the most excellent.” 

“I think, grandmamma,” Ethel said, “‘ we young 
ladies in the world, when we are exhibiting, ought 
to have little green tickets pinned on our backs, 
with ‘ Sold’ written on them; it would prevent 





trouble and any future haggling, you know. 
Then at the end of the season the owner would 
come to carry us home.” 

Grandmamma only said, ‘‘ Ethel, you are a 
fool,” and hobbled on to Mr. Cattermole’s picture 
hard by. ‘* What splendid color ; what a roman- 
tic gloom ; what a flowing pencil and dexterous 
hand!” Lady Kew could delight in pictures, ap- 
plaud good poetry, and squeeze out a tear over a 
good novel too. That afternoon, young Dawkins, 
the rising water-color artist, who used to ccine 
daily to the gallery and stand delighted beioxe his 
own piece, was aghast to perceive that there was 
no green ticket in the corner of his frame, and he 
pointed out the deficiency to the keeper of the 
pictures. His landscape, however, was sold and 
paid for, so no great mischief occurred. On that 
same evening, when the Newcome family assem- 
bled at dinner in Park Lane, Ethel appeared with 
a bright green ticket pinned in the front of her 
white muslin frock; and when asked what this 
queer fancy meant, she made Lady Kew a court- 
esy, looking her full in the face, and turning 
round to her father, said, “I am a tableau-vivant, 
papa. I am number 46 in the Exhibition of the 
Gallery of Painters in Water-colors.”’ 

‘* My love, what do you mean!” says mamma; 
and Lady Kew, jumping up on her crooked stick 
with immense agility, tore the card out of Ethel’s 
bosom, and very likely would have boxed her ears, 
but that her parents were present and Lord Kew 
was announced. 

Ethel talked about pictures the whole evening, 
and would talk of nothing else. Grandmamma 
went away furious. “She told Barnes, and 
when every body was gone there was a pretty 
row in the building,” said Madam Ethel, with an 
arch look, when she narrated the story. ‘“‘ Barnes 
was ready to kill me and eat me; but I never 
was afraid of Barnes.” And the biographer 
gathers from this little anecdote narrated to him, 
never mind by whom, at a long subsequent pe- 
riod, that there had been great disputes in Sir 
Brian Newcome’s establishment, fierce drawing- 
room battles, whereof certain pictures of a cer- 
tain painter might have furnished the cause, and 
in which Miss Newcome had the whole of the 
family forces against her. That such battles take 
place in other domestic establishments, who shall 
say or shall not say! Who, when he goes out 
to dinner, and is received by a bland host with a 
gay shake of the hand, and a pretty hostess with 
a gracious smile of welcome, dares to think that 
Mr. Johnson up-stairs, half an hour before, was 
swearing out of his dressing-room at Mrs, John- 
son, for having ordered a turbot instead of a 
salmon, or that Mrs, Johnson, now talking to 
Lady Jones so nicely about their mutual darling 
children, was crying her eyes out as her maid 
was fastening her gown, as the carriages were 
actually driving up! The servants know these 
things, but not we in the dining-room. Hark, 
with what a respectful tone Johnson begs the 
clergyman present to say grace ! 

Whatever these family quarrels may have been, 


| let by-gones be by-gones, and let us be perfectly 
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sure, that to whatever purpose Miss Ethel New- 
come, for good or for evil, might make her mind 
up, she had quite spirit enough to hold her own. 
She chose to be Countess of Kew because she 
chose to be Countess of Kew; had she set her 
heart on marrying Mr. Kuhn, she would have 
had her way, and made the family adopt it, and 
called him dear Fritz, as by his godfathers and 
godmothers, in his baptism, Mr. Kuhn was call- 
ed. Clive was but a fancy, if he had even been 
so much as that, not a passion, and she fancied 
a pretty four-pronged coronet still more. 

So that the diatribe wherewith this chapter 
commences, about the selling of virgins, by no 
means applies to Lady Ann Newcome, who sign- 
ed the address to Mrs. Stowe, the other day, along 
with thousands more virtuous British matrons ; 
but should the reader haply say, ‘Is thy fable, 
O Poet, narrated concerning Tancred Pulleyn, 
Earl of Dorking, and Sigismunda, his wife?” the 
reluctant moralist is obliged to own that the cap 
does fit those noble personages, of whose lofty 
society you will however see but little. 

For though I would like to go into an Indian 
Brahmin’s house, and see the punkahs and the 
purdahs and tattys, and the pretty brown maid- 
ens with great eyes, and great nose-rings, and 
painted foreheads, and slim waists cased in Cash- 
mere shawls, Kincob scarfs, curly slippers, gilt 
trowsers, precious anklets and bangles; and have 
the mystery of Eastern existence revealed to me 
(as who would not who has read the Arabian 
Nights in his youth’), yet I would not choose the 
moment when the Brahmin of the house was 
dead, his women howling, his priests doctoring 
his child of a widow—now frightening her with 
sermons, now drugging her with bang, so as to 
push her on his funeral pile at last, and into the 
arms of thai carcass, stupefied, but obedient and 
decorous. And though I like to walk, even in 
fancy, in an earl’s house, splendid, well-ordered, 
where there are feasts and fine pictures and fair 
ladies and endless books and good company ; yet 
there are times when the visit is not pleasant; and 
when the parents in that fine house are getting 
ready their daughter for sale, and frightening 
away her tears with threats, and stupefying her 
grief with narcotics, praying her and imploring 
her, and dramming her and coaxing her, and 
blessing her, and cursing her perhaps, till they 
have brought her into such a state as shall fit the 
poor young thing for that deadly couch upon 
which they are about to thrust her. When my 
lord and lady are so engaged I prefer not to call 
at their mansion, number 1000 in Grosvenor 
Square, but to partake of a dinner of herbs rather 
than of that stalled ox which their cook is roast- 
ing whole. There are some people who are not 
so squeamish. The family comes of course; the 
most reverend the Lord Arch-Brahmin of Benares 
will attend the ceremony ; there will be flowers 
and lights and white favors ; and quite a string of 
carriages up to the pagoda; and such a breakfast 
afterward ; and music in the street, and little par- 
ish boys hurrahing; and no end of speeches 
within and tears shed (no doubt), and his grace 





the Arch- Brahmin will make a highly appropriate 
speech, just with a faint scent of incense about 
it, as such a speech ought to have, and the young 
person will slip away unperceived, and take off 
her vails, wreaths, orange flowers, bangles and 
finery, and will put on a plain dress more suited 
for the occasion, and the house-door will open— 
and there comes the suTTEE in company ef the 
body: yonder the pile is waiting on four wheels 
with four horses, the crowd hurrahs, and the 
deed is done. 

This ceremony among us #50 stale and com- 
mon that to be sure there is no need to describe 
its rites, and as women sell themselves for what 
you call an establishment every day, to the ap- 
plause of themselves, their parents, and the world, 
why on earth should a man ape at originality and 
pretend to pity them? Nevermind about the lies at 
the altar, the blasphemy against the godlike name 
of love, the sordid surrender, the smiling dishonor. 
What the deuce does a mariage de convenance 
mean but all this, and are not such sober Hymeneal 
torches more satisfactory often than the most brill- 
iant love matches that ever flamed and burnt out? 
Of course, let us not weep when every body else 
is laughing ; let us pity the agonized duchess 
when her daughter, Lady Atalanta, runs away 
with the doctor—of course, that’s respectable; 
let us pity Lady Iphigenia’s father, when that ven- 
erable chief is obliged to offer up his darling child ; 
but it is over her part of the business that a dec- 
orous painter would throw the vail now. Her 
ladyship’s sacrifice is performed, and the !ess said 
about it the better. 

Such was the case regarding an aflair which 
appeared in due subsequence in the newspapers 
not long afterward, under the fascinating title of 
‘“« Marriage in High Life,” and which was in truth 
the occasion of the little family Congress of Baden 
which we are now chronicling. We all know, 
every body at least who has the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the army-list, that at the commence- 
ment of their life my Lord Kew, my Lord Vis- 
count Rooster, the Earl of Dorking's eldest son, 
and the Honorable Charles Belsize, familiarly 
called Jack Belsize, were subaltern officers in one 
of his Majesty's regiments of cuirassier guards. 
They heard the chimes at midnight like other 
young men, they enjoyed their fun and frolics as 
gentlemen of spirit will do; sowing their wild 
oats plentifully, and scattering them with boyish 
profusion. Lord Kew’s luck had blessed him 
with more sacks of oats than fell to the lot of 
his noble young companions. Lord Dorking’s 
house is known to have been long impoverished ; 
an excellent informant, Major Pendennis, has en- 
tertained me with many edifying accounts of the 
exploits of Lord Rooster’s grandfather “ with the 
wild Prince and Poyns,” of his feats in the hunt- 
ing-field, over the bottle, over the dice-box. He 
played two nights and two days at a sitting with 
Charles Fox, when they both lost sums awful to 
reckon. He played often with Lord Steyne, and 
came away, as all men did, dreadful sufferers from 
those midnight encounters. His descendants in- 


curred the penalties of the progenitor’s impru- 
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dence, and Chanticlere, though one of the finest 
castles in England, is splendid but for a month 
in the year. The estate is mortgaged unto the 
very castle windows. Dorking can not cut a 
stick or kill a buck in his own park. The good 
old Major used to tell with tragic accents: ‘ He 
lives by his cabbages, grapes, and pine-apples, 
and the fees which people give for seeing the 
place and gardens, which are still the show of 
the county, and among the most splendid in the 
island. When Dorking is at Chanticlere, Ballard, 
who married his sister, lends him the plate, and 
sends three men with it: four cooks inside, and 
four maids and six footmen on the roof, with a 
butler driving, come down from London in a trap, 
and wait the month. And as the last carriage of 
the company drives away, the servants’ coach is 
packed, and they all bowl back to town again. It’s 
pitiable, Sir, pitiable.” 

In Lord Kew’s youth, the names of himself and 
his two noble friends appeared on innumerable 
slips of stamped paper, conveying pecuniary as- 
surances of a promissory nature; all of which 
promises, my Lord Kew singly and most honor- 
ably discharged. Neither of histwo companions in 
arms had the means of meeting these engage- 
ments. Ballard, Rooster’s uncle, was said to 
make his lordship some allowance. As for Jack 
Belsize, how he lived; how he laughed ; how he 
dressed himself so well, and looked so fat and 
handsome ; how he got a shilling to pay for a 
cab or a cigar; what ravens fed him ; was a won- 
der to all. The young men claimed kinsmanship 
with one another, which those who are learned in 
the peerage may unravel. 

When Lord Dorking’s eldest daughter married 
the Honorable and Venerable Dennis Gallowglass, 
Archdeacon of Bullintubber (and at present Vis- 
count Gallowglass and Killbrogue, and Lord Bish- 
op of Ballyshannon), great festivities took place at 
Chanticlere, whither the relatives of the high con- 
tracting parties were invited. Among them came 
poor Jack Belsize, and hence the tears which are 
dropping at Baden at this present period of our his- 
tory. Clara Pulleyn was thena pretty little maiden 
of sixteen, and Jack a handsome guardsman of 
six or seven-and-twenty. As she had been espe- 
cially warned against Jack as a wicked young 
rogue, whose antécédents were woefully against 
him; as she was never allowed to sit near him 
at dinner, or to walk with him, or to play at bill- 
iards with him, or to waltz with him ; as she was 
scolded if he spoke a word to her, or if he picked 
up her glove, or touched her hand in a round 
game, or caught her when they were playing at 
blindman’s-buff ; as they neither of them had a 
penny in the world, and were both very good- 
looking, of course Clara was always catching 


Jack at blindman’s-buff; constantly lighting upon | 


him in the shrubberies or corridors, &c., &c., &c. 
She fell in love (she was not the first) with Jack’s 
broad chest and thin waist; she thought his 
whiskers, as indeed they were, the handsomest 
pair in all his majesty’s Brigade of Cuirassiers. 
We know no what tears were shed in the vast 
and silent halls of Chanticlere, when the company 


were gone, and the four cooks, and four maids, 
six footmen, and temporary butler had driven 
back in their private trap to the metropolis, which 
is not forty miles distant from that splendid castle. 
How can we tell? The guests departed, the lodge 
gates shut; all is mystery—darkness, with one 
pair of wax candles blinking dismally in a solitary 
chamber; all the rest dreary vistas of brown 
hollands, rolled Turkey carpets, gaunt ancestors 
on the walls, scowling out of the twilight blank. 
The imagination is at liberty to depict his lord- 
ship, with one candle, over his dreadful endless 
tapes and papers; her ladyship with the other, 
and an old, old novel, wherein, perhaps, Mrs. 
Radcliffe describes a castle as dreary as her own; 
and poor little Clara sighing and crying in the 
midst of these funereal splendors, as lonely and 
heart-sick as Oriana in her moated grange: poor 
little Clara ! 

Lord Kew’s drag took the young men to Lon- 
don; his lordship driving, and the servants sit- 
tinginside. Jack sat behind with the two grooms, 
and tooted on a cornet-a-piston in the most mel- 
ancholy manner. He partook of no refreshment 
on the road. His silence at his clubs was re- 
marked: smoking, billiards, military duties, and 
this and that, roused him a little, and presently 
Jack was alive again. But then came the season, 
Lady Clara Pulleyn’s first season in London, 
and Jack was more alive than ever. There was 
no ball he did not go to; no opera (that is to say, 
no opera of certain operas) which he did not fre- 
quent. It was easy to see by his face, two min- 
utes after entering a room, whether the person he 
sought was there or absent; not difficult for those 
who were in the secret, to watch in another pair 
of eyes the bright kindling signals which an- 
swered Jack’s fiery glances. Ah! how beautiful 
he looked on his charger on the birthday, all in a 
blaze of scarlet, and bullion, and steel. O Jack! 
tear her out of yon carriage, from the side of 
yonder livid, feathered, painted, bony dowager ! 
place her behind you on the black charger; cut 
down the policeman, and away with you! The 
carriage rolls in through St. James’s Park ; Jack 
sits alone with his sword dropped to the ground, 
or only atra cura on the crupper behind him ; and 
| Snip, the tailor, in the crowd, thinks it is for fear 
| of him Jack’s head droops. Lady Clara Pulleyn 
|is presented by her mother, the Countess of 
| Dorking ; and Jack is arrested that night as he 
| is going out of White’s to meet her at the Opera. 

Jack’s little exploits are known in the In- 
solvent Court, where he made his appearance as 
Charles Belsize, commonly called the Honorable 
Charles Belsize, whose dealings were smartly 
| chronicled by the indignant moralists of the press 
|of those days. The ‘ Scourge” flogged him 
heartily. The ‘“ Whip” (of which the accom- 
plished editor was himself in Whitecross Street 
prison) was especially virtuous regarding him ; 
| and the ** Penny Voice of Freedom” gave him an 
| awful dressing. I am not here to scourge sin- 
|ners; I am true to my party; it is the other side 
| this humble pen attacks ; let us keep to the virtu- 
| ous and respectable, for as for poor sinners they 
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get the whipping-post every day. One person 
was faithful to poor Jack through all his blunders 
and follies and extravagance and misfortunes, and 
that was the pretty young girl of Chanticlere, 
round whose young affections his luxuriant whisk- 
ers had curled. And the world may cry out at 
Lord Kew for sending his brougham to the Queen’s 
Bench prison, and giving a great feast at Grig- 
non’s to Jack on the day of his liberation, but I 
for one will not quarrel with his lordship. He and 
many other sinners had a jolly night. They said 
Kew made a fine speech, in hearing and acknowl- 
edging which Jack Belsize wept copiously. 
Barnes Newcome was in a rage at Jack’s manu- 
mission, and sincerely hoped Mr. Commissioner 
wuld give him a couple of years longer; and 
cursed and swore with a great liberality on hear- 
ing of his liberty. 

That this poor prodigal should marry Clara Pul- 
leyn, and by way of a dowry lay his schedule at 
her feet, was out of the question. His noble 
father, Lord Highgate, was furious against him ; 
his eldest brother would not see him; he had 
given up all hopes of winning his darling prize 
long ago, and one day there came to him a great 
packet bearing the seal of Chanticlere, containing 
a wretched little letter signed C. P., and a dozen 
sheets of Jack’s own clumsy writing, delivered 
who knows how, in what crush rooms, quadrilles, 
bouquets, balls, and in which were scrawled 
Jack’s love and passion and ardor. How many a 
time had he looked into the dictionary at White's, 
to see whether eternal was spelt with an e, and 
adore with one aortwo! There they were, the 
incoherent utterances of his brave longing heart ; 
and those two wretched, wretched lines signed C., 
begging that C.’s little letters might too be return- 
ed or destroyed. To do him justice, he burnt 
them loyally every one, along with his own waste 
paper. He kept not one single little token which 
she had given him, or let him take. The rose, 
the glove, the little handkerchief which she had 
dropped to him, how he cried over them! The 
ringlet of golden hair—he burnt them all, all in 
his own fire in the prison, save a little, little bit 
of the hair, which might be any one’s, which was 
the color of his sister’s. Kew saw the deed done; 
perhaps he hurried away when Jack came to the 
very last part of the sacrifice, and flung the hair 
into the fire, where he would have liked to fling 
his heart and his life too. 

So Clara was free, and the year when Jack 
came out of prison and went abroad, she passed 
the season in London dancing about night after 
night, and every body said she was well out of 
that silly affair with Jack Belsize. It was then 
that Barnes Newcome, Esq., a partner of the 
wealthy banking firm of Hobson Brothers and 
Newcomes, son and heir of Sir Brian Newcome, 
of Newcome, Bart., and M.P., descended in 
right line from Bryan Newcomyn, slain at Hast- 
ings, and barber-surgeon to Edward the Confess- 
or, &c., &c., cast the eyes of regard on the Lady 
Clara Pulleyn, who was a little pale and languid 
certainly, but had blue eyes, a delicate skin, and 
a pretty person, and knowing her previous history 





as well as you who have just perused it, deigned 
to entertain matrimonial intentions toward her 
ladyship. 

Not one of the members of these most respect- 
able families, excepting poor little Clara perhaps, 
poor little fish (as if she had any call but to do her 
duty, or to ask @ quelle sauce elle serait mangée), 
protested against this little affair of traffic; Lady 
Dorking had a brood of little chickens to succeed 
Clara. There was little Hennie, who was six- 
teen, and Biddy, who was fourteen, and Adelaide, 
and who knows how many more. How could she 
refuse a young man, not very agreeable it is true, 
nor particularly amiable, nor of good birth, at 
least on his father’s side, but otherwise eligible, 
and heir to so many thousands a year? The 
Newcomes, on their side, think it a desirable 
match. Barnes, it must be confessed, is grow- 
ing rather selfish, and has some bachelor ways 
which a wife will reform. Lady Kew is strongly 
for the match. With her own family interest, 
Lord Steyne and Lord Kew, her nephews, and 
Barnes’s own father-in-law, Lord Dorking, in the 
Peers ; why should not the Newcomes sit there 
too, and resume the old seat which all the world 
knows they had in the time of Richard III.? 
Bames and his father had got up quite a belief 
about a Newcome killed at Bosworth, along with 
King Richard, and hated Henry VII. as an en- 
emy of their noble race. So all the parties were 
pretty well agreed. Lady Ann wrote rather a 
pretty little poem about welcoming the white Fawn 
to the Newcome bowers, and ‘‘ Clara” was made 
to rhyme with “fairer,” and ‘timid does and 
antlered deer to dot the glades of Chanticlere,” 
quite in a picturesque way. Lady Kew pro- 
nounced that the poem was very pretty indeed. 

The year after Jack Belsize made his foreign 
tour he returned to London for the season. Lady 
Clara did not happen to be there; her health was 
a little delicate, and her kind parents took her 
abroad ; so all things went on very smoothly and 
comfortably indeed. 

Yes, but when things were so quiet and com- 
fortable, when the ladies of the two families had 
met at the Congress of Baden, and liked each 
other so much, when Barnes and his papa the 
baronet, recovered from his illness, were actu- 
ally on their journey from Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
Lady Kew in motion from Kissengen to the Con- 
gress of Baden, why on earth should Jack Bel- 
size, haggard, wild, having been winning great 
sums, it was said, at Hombourg—forsake his luck 
there, and run over frantically to Baden? He 
wore a great thick beard, and a great slouched 
hat—he looked like nothing more or less than a 
painter or an Italian brigand.._ Unsuspecting Clive, 
remembering the jolly dinner which Jack had pro- 
cured for him at the Guards’ mess in St. James’s, 
whither Jack himself came from the Horse Guards 
—simple Clive, seeing Jack enter the town, hail- 
ed him cordially, and invited him to dinner, and 
Jack accepted, and Clive told him all the news 
he had of the placee—how Kew was there, and 
Lady Ann Newcome, and Ethel; and Barnes 
was coming. ‘I am not very fond of him either,” 





THE NEWCOMES. 





says Clive, smiling, when Belsize mentioned his 
name. So Barnes was coming to marry that 
pretty little Lady Clara Pulleyn. The knowing 
youth! I dare say he was rather pleased with 
his knowled,;~ of the fashionable world, and the 
idea that Jack Belsize would think he, too, was 
somebody. 

Jack drank an immense quantity of Champagne, 
and the dinner over, as they could hear the band 
playing fror- Clive’s open windows in the snug 
clean little | otel de France, Jack proposed they 
should g. » the promenade. M. de Florac was 
of th ~~ he had been exceedingly jocular 
"a 4 «ew's name was mentioned; and 

petit Kiou; M. le Duc d@’Ivry, mon 
wn, hvaore d'une amitié toute particuliére.” 
These three gentlemen walked out; the prom- 
enade was crowded, the band was playing “‘ Home, 
sweet Home,” very sweetly, and the very first 
persons they met on the walk were the Lords of 
Kew and Dorking, on the arm of which latter 
venerable peer his daughter, Lady Clara, was 
hanging. 

Jack Belsize, in a velvet coat, with a sombrero 


wk 





' 

slouched over his face, with a beard reaching to 
his waist, was, no doubt, not recognized at first 
by the noble Lord of Dorking, for he was greet- 
ing the other two gentlemen with his usual po- 
liteness and affability ; when, of a sudden, Lady 
Clara looking up, gave a little shriek and fell 
down lifeless on the gravel-walk. Then the old 
earl recognized Mr. Belsize, and Clive heard him 
say, “ You villain, how dare you come here !” 

Belsize had flung himself down to lift up Clara, 
calling her frantically by her name, when old 
Dorking sprang to seize him. 

“‘ Hands off, my lord,” said the other, shaking 
the old man from his back. ‘ Confound you, 
Jack, hold your tongue,” roars out Kew. Clive 
runs fo. a chair, and a dozen were forthcoming. 
Florac skips back with a glass of water. Belsize 
runs toward the awakening girl: and the father, 
for an instant, losing all patience and self-com- 
mand, trembling in every limb, lifts his stick, and 
says again, ‘“ Leave her, you ruffian.” “ Lady 
Clara has fainted again, Sir,” says Captain Bel- 
size. ‘I am staying at the Hotelde France. If 


you touch me, old man” (this in a very low voice), 
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**by Heaven I shall kill you. I wish you good- 
morning ;”’ and taking a last long look at the 
lifeless girl, he lifts his hat and walks away. 
Lord Dorking mechanically takes his hat off, and 
stands stupidly gazing after him. He beckoned 
Clive to follow him, and a crowd of the frequent- 
ers of the place are by this time closed round the 
fainting young lady. 

Here was a pretty incident in the Congress of 
Baden! 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


IN WHICH BARNES COMES A WOOING. 
Erne had all along known that her holiday 
was to be a short one, and that, her papa and 
Barnes arrived, there was to be no more laugh- 
ing and fun and sketching and walking with Clive ; 
so she took the sunshine while it lasted, determ- 
ined to bear with a stout heart the bad weather. 

Sir Brian Newcome and his eldest born arrived 
at Baden on the very night of Jack Belsize’s per- 
formance upon the promenade ; and of course it 
was necessary to inform the young bridegroom 
of the facts. His acquaintances of the public, 
who by this time know his temper, and are ac- 
quainted with his language, can imagine the ex- 
plosions of the one and the vehemence of the 
other: it was a perfect feu d’artifice of oaths 
which he sent up. Mr. Newcome only fired off 
these volleys of curses when he was in a passion, 
but then he was in a passion very frequently. 

As for Lady Clara’s little accident, he was dis- 
posed to treat that very lightly. ‘‘ Poor dear 
Clara of course, of course,” he said, ‘‘ she’s been 
accustomed to fainting fits ; no wonder she was 
agitated on the sight of that villain, after his in- 
fernal treatment of her. If I had been there” (a 
volley of oaths comes here along the whole line) 
“‘T should have strangled the scoundrel ; I should 
have murdered him.” 

‘“ Mercy, Barnes,” cries Lady Ann. 

‘‘Tt was a mercy Barnes was not there,” says 
Ethel gravely ; ‘a fight between him and Cap- 
tain Belsize would have been awful indeed.” 

“T am afraid of no man, Ethel,” says Barnes 
fiercely, with another oath. 

“Hit one of your own size, Barnes,” says 
Miss Ethel (who had a number of school-phrases 
from her little brothers, and used them on occa- 
sions skillfully). ‘ Hit Captain Belsize, he has 
got no friends.” 

As Jack Belsize from his height and strength 
was fitted to be not only an officer but actually a 
private in his former gallant regiment, and brother 
Barnes was but a puny young gentleman, the idea 


of a personal conflict between them was rather 
ridiculous. Some notion of this sort may have 
passed through Sir Brian’s mind, for the baronet 
said with his usual solemnity, «It is the cause, 
Ethel, it is the cause, my dear, which gives 
strength ; in such a cause as Barnes’s, with a 
beautiful young creature to protect from a villain, 
any man would be strong—any man would be 
strong.” ‘Since his last attack,” Barnes used 
to say, ‘‘my poor old governor is exceedingly 
shaky, very groggy about the head ;” which was 
the fact. Barnes was already master at New- 
come and the bank, and awaiting with perfect 
composure the event which was to place the 
blood-red hand of the Newcome baronetcy on his 
own brougham. 

Casting his eyes about the room, a heap of 
drawings, the work of a well-known hand which 
he hated, met his eye. There were a half-dozen 
sketches of Baden. Ethel on horseback again. 
The children and the dogs just in the old way. 
‘* D—n him, is he here!” screams out Barnes. 
“Ts that young pot-house villain here? and hasn't 
Kew knocked his head off? Clive Newcome is 
here, sir,” he cries out to his father. ‘ The Col- 
onel’s son. I have no doubt they met by—” 

“ By what, Barnes?” says Ethel. 

“Clive is here, is he?” says the Baronet ; 
“making caricatures, hey? You did not men- 
tion him in your letters, Lady Ann.” 

Sir Brian was evidently very much touched by 
his last attack. 

Ethel blushed ; it was a curious fact, but there 
had been no mention of Clive in the ladies’ let- 
ters to Sir Brian. 

‘* My dear, we met him by the merest chance 
at Bonn, traveling with a friend of his ; and he 
speaks a little German, and was very useful to 
us, and took one of the boys in his britzka the 
whole way.” 

«« Boys always crowd in a carriage,” says Sir 
Brian. ‘Kick your shins; always in the way. 
I remember, when we used to come in the car- 
riage from Clapham, when we were boys, I 
used to kick my brother Tom’s shins. Poor Tom, 
he was a devilish wild fellow in those days. You 
don’t recollect Tom, my Lady Ann?” 

Farther anedotes from Sir Brian are interrupt- 
ed by Lord Kew’s arrival. ‘How dydo, Kew, 
cries Barnes. How’s Clara’?’”’ and Lord Kew, 
walking up with great respect to shake hands 
with Sir Brian, says, ‘‘I am glad to see you look- 
ing so well, Sir,” and scarcely takes any notice of 
Barnes. That Mr. Barnes Newcome was an in- 
dividual not universally beloved, is a point of his- 
tory of which there can be no doubt. 

“You have not told me how Clara is, my good 
fellow,” continues Barnes. ‘I have heard all 
about her meeting with that villain, Jack Bel- 
size.” 

“ Don’t call names, my good fellow,” says Lord 
Kew. ‘It strikes me you don’t know Belsize 
well enough to call him by nicknames or by other 
names. Lady Clara Pulleyn, I believe, is very 
unwell indeed.” 

“Confound the fellow! How dared he to 
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come here?” cries Barnes, backing from this 
little rebuff. 

“ Dare is another ugly word. I would advise 
you not to use it to the fellow himself.” 

“ What do you mean?” says Barnes, looking 
very serious in an instant. 

‘« Easy, my good friend. Not so very loud. It 
appears, Ethel, that poor Jack—J know him 
pretty well, you see, Barnes, and may call him 
by what names I like—had been dining to-day 
with cousin Clive; he and M. de Florac; and 
that they went with Jack to the promenade, not 
in the least aware of Mr. Jack Belsize’s private 
affairs, or of the shindy that was going to hap- 

oe 

‘“‘ By Jove, he shall answer for it,” cries out 
Barnes in a loud voice. 

‘‘T daresay he will, if you ask him,” says the 
other dryly; “but not before ladies. He'd be 
afraid of frightening them. Poor Jack was al- 
ways as gentle as a lamb before women. I had 
some talk with the Frenchman just now,” con- 
tinued Lord Kew gayly, as if wishing to pass over 
this side of the subject. ‘ ‘Mi Lord Kiou,’ says 
he, ‘ we have made your friend Jac to hear reason. 
He is a little fou, your friend Jac. He drank 
Champagne at dinner like an ogre. How is the 
charmante Miss Clara?’ Florac, you see, calls 
her Miss Clara, Barnes; the world calls her Lady 
Clara. You call her Clara. You happy dog, 

ou.” 
. «I don’t see why that infernal young cub of a 
Clive is always meddling in our affairs,” cries out 
Barnes, whose rage was perpetually being whip- 
ped into new outcries. ‘ Why has he been about 
this house? Why is he here?” 

‘It is very well for you that he was, Barnes,” 
Lord Kew said. ‘‘The young fellow showed 
great temper and spirit. There has been a famous 
row, but don’t be alarmed, it is all over. It is all 
over, every body may go to bed and sleep com- 
fortably. Barnes need not get up in the morning 
to punch Jack Belsize’s head. I’m sorry for your 
disappointment, you Fenchurch Street fire-eater. 
Come away. It will be but proper, you know, 
for a bridegroom elect to go and ask news of la 
charmante Miss Clara.” 

‘As we went out of the house,’’ Lord Kew 
told Clive, “I said to Barnes, that every word I 
had uttered up-stairs with regard to the reconcili- 
ation was a lie. That Jack Belsize was determ- 
ined to have his blood, and was walking under 
the lime-trees by which we had to pass with a 
thundering big stick. You should have seen the 
state the fellow was in, Sir. The sweet youth 
started back, and turned as yellow as a cream 
cheese. Then he made a pretext to go into his 
room, and said it was for his pocket handker- 
chief, but I know it was for a pistol; for he 
dropped his hand from my arm every time I said 
‘Here’s Jack,’ as we walked down the avenue 
to Lord Dorking’s apartment.” 

A great deal of animated business had been 
transacted during the two hours subsequent to 
poor Lady Clara’s mishap. Clive and Belsize 
had returned to the former’s quarters, while gen- 








tle J. J. was utilizing the last rays of the sun to 
tint a sketch which he had made during the morn- 
ing. He fled to his own apartment on the arrival 
of the fierce-looking stranger, whose glaring eyes, 
pallid looks, shaggy be? -*, clutched hands, and 
incessant gasps and mutterings as he strode up 
and down, might well scare a peaceable person. 
Very terrible must Jack have looked as he tram- 
pled those boards in the growing twilight, anon 
stopping to drink another tumbler of Champagne, 
then groaning expressions of inarticulate wrath, 
and again sinking down on Clive’s bed with a 
drooping head and breaking voice, crying, ‘‘ Poor 
little thing! poor little devil !” 

“Tf the old man sends me a message, you will 
stand by me, won't you, Newcome! He was a 
fierce old fellow in his time, and I have seen him 
shoot straight enough at Chanticlere. I suppose 
you know what the affair is about ?” 

«IT never heard of it before, but I think I un- 
derstand,”’ saye Clive, gravely. 

“T can’t ask Kew, he is one of the family; he 
is going to marry Miss Newcome. It is no use 
asking him.” 

All Clive’s blood tingled at the idea that any 
man was going to marry Miss Newcome. He 
knew it before—a fortnight since, and it was no- 
thing to him to hear it. He was glad that the 
growing darkness prevented his face from being 
seen. “TI am of the family, too,” said Clive, 
‘and Barnes Newcome and I had the same 

ther.” 

“Oh, yes, old boy—old banker, the weaver, 
what was he! I forgot,” says poor Jack, kick- 
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ing on Clive’s bed, “in that family the New- 
come’s don't count. 1 beg your pardon,” groans 
poor Jack. 

They lapse into silence, during which Jack’s 
cigar glimmers from the twilight corner where 
Clive’s bed is; while Clive wafts his fragrance 
out of the window where he sits, and whence he 
has a view of Lady Ann Newcome’s windows to 
the right, over the bridge across the little rushing 
river, at the Hotel de Hollande hard by. The 
lights twinkle in the booths under the pretty lime 
avenues. The hum of distant voices is heard ; 
the gambling palace is all in a blaze ; it is an as- 
sembly night, and from the doors of the conver- 
sation-rooms, as they open and close, escape gusts 
of harmony. Behind on the little hill the dark- 
ling woods lie calm, the edges of the fir-trees cut 
sharp against the sky, which is clear with a 
crescent moon and the lambent lights of the 
starry hosts of heaven. Clive does not see pine- 
robed hills and shining stars, nor think of pleas- 
ure in its palace yonder, nor of pain writhing on 
his own bed within a few feet of him, where poor 
Belsize was groaning. His eyes are fixed upon 
a window whence comes the red light of a lamp, 
across which shadows float now and again So 
every light in every booth yonder has a scheme 
of its own; every star above shines by itself; and 
each individual beart of ours goes on brightening 
with its own hopes, burning with its own de- 
sires, and quivering with its own pain. 

The reverie is interrupted by the waiter, who 
announces M. le Vicomte de Florac, and a third 
cigar is added to the other two smoky lights. 
Belsize is glad to see Florac, whom he has known 
in a thousand haunts. He wiil do my business 
for me. He has been out half-a-dozen times, 
thinks Jack. It would relieve the poor fellow’s 
boiling blood that some one would let a little out. 
He lays his affair before Florac, he expects a 
message from Lord Dorking. 

“Comment donc?” cries Florac; “il y avait 
donc quelque chose! Cette pauvre petite Miss! 
Vous voulez tuer le pére, aprés avoir délaissé la 
fille? Cherchez d'autres témoins, Monsieur. Le 
Vicomte de Florac ne se fait pas complice de telles 
lachetés.”” 

“By Heaven,” says Jack, sitting up on the 
bed, with his eyes glaring. “I have a great 
mind, Florac, to wring your infernal little neck, 
and to fling you out of the window. Is all the 
world going to turn against me? I am half mad 
as it is. If any man dares to think any thing 
wrong regarding that little angel, or to fancy that 
she is not as pure, and as good, and as gentle, 
and as innocent, by Heaven, as any angel there 
—if any man thinks I'd be the villain to hurt her, 
T should just like to see him,” says Jack. ‘‘ By 
the Lord, Sir, just bring him to me. Just tell 
the waiter to send him up-stairs. Hurt her! I 
hurt her! ©! I'm a fool! a fool! a d—d fool! 
Who's that ?” 

“It's Kew,” says a voice out of the darkness 
from behind cigar Nv. 4, and Clive now, having 
a party assembled, scrapes a match and lights his 
candles. 


“T heard your last words, Jack,” Lord Kew 
says bluntly, “‘ and you never spoke more truth 
in your life. Why did you come here? What 
right had you to stab that poor little heart over 
again, and frighten Lady Clara with your con- 
founded hairy facet You promised me you 
would never see her. You gave your word of 
honor you wouldn’t, when I gave you the money 
to go abroad. Hang the money, I don’t mind 
that; it was on your promise that you would 
prowl about her no more. The Dorkings left 
London before you came there; they gave you 
your innings. They have behaved kindly and 
fairly enough to that poor girl. How was she 
to marry such a bankrupt beggar as you are? 
What you have done is a shame, Charley Belsize. 
I tell you it is unmanly, and cowardly.” 

** Pst,” says Florac, “numero deux, voila le 
mot laché.” 

‘* Don’t bite your thumb at me,” Kew went on. 
**T know you could thrash me, if that’s what you 
mean by shaking your fists ; so could most men. 
I tell you again—you have done a bad deed; you 
have broken your word of honor, and you knocked 
down Clara Pulleyn to-day as cruelly as if you 
had done it with your hand.” 

With this rush upon him, and fiery assault of 
Kew, Belsize was quite bewildered. The huge 
man flung up hig great arms, and let them drop 
at his side as a gladiator that surrenders, and asks 
for pity. He sank down once more on the iron 
bed. 

“TI don’t know,” says he, rolling and rolling 
round, in one of his great hands one of the brass 
knobs of the bed by which he was seated, “I 
don’t know, Frank,” says he, ‘‘ what the world 
is coming to, or me either; here is twice in one 
night I have been called a coward by you, and 
by that little what-d’-you-call’m. I beg your 
pardon, Florac. I don’t know whether it is very 
brave in you to hit a chap when he is down: hit 
again, I have no friends. I have acted like a¢ 
blackguard, I own that; I did break my promise ; 
you had that safe enough, Frank, my boy; but 
I did not think it would hurt her to see me,” says 
| he, with a dreadful sob in his voice. “ By 
| I would have given ten years of my life to look at 
| her. I was going mad without her. I tried every 
| place, every thing; went to Ems, to Wiesbaden, 
| to Hombourg, and played like hell. It used to 
|excite me once, and now I don’t care for it. 
|I won no end of money—no end for a poor 
| beggar like me, that is; but I couldn’t keep 
| away. I couldn’t; and if she had been at the 
| North Pole, by Heavens I would have followed 
her.” 

** And so just to look at her, just to give your 
confounded stupid eyes two minutes’ pleasure, 
| you must bring about all this pain, you great 
| baby,” cries Kew, who was very soft-hearted, 
and in truth quite torn himself by the sight of 
poor Jack’s agony. 

«*Get me to see her for five minutes, Kew,” 
cries the other, griping his comrade’s hand in 
his; “ but for five minutes.” 

“ For shame,” cries Lord Kew, shaking away 
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his hand, “be a man, Jack, and have no more 
ef this puling. It’s not a baby, that must have 
its toy, and cries because it can't get it. Spare 
the poor girl this pain, for her own sake, and 
balk yourself of the pleasure of bullying and mak- 
ing her unhappy.” 

Belsize started up with looks that were by no 
means pleasant. ‘There's enough of this chaff. 
I have been called names,and blackguarded quite 
sufficiently for one sitting. I shall act as I please. 
I choose to take my own way, and if any gentle- 
man stops me he has full warning.” And he 
fell to tugging his mustaches, which were of a 
dark, tawny hue, and looked as warlike as he had 
ever done on any field-day. 

“T take the warning,” said Lord Kew, “ and 
if I know the way you are going, as I think I 
do, I will do my best to stop you, madman as 
you are! You can hardly propose to follow her 
to her own doorway, and pose yourself before 
your mistress as the murderer of her father, like 
Rodrigue in the French play. If Rooster were 
here, it would be his business to defend his sis- 
ter; in his absence I will take the duty on my- 
self; and I say to you, Charles Belsize, in the 
presence of these gentlemen, that any man who 
insults this young lady—who persecutes her with 
his presence, knowing it can but pain her—who 
persists in following her when he has given his 
word of honor to avoid her, that such a man 
is—” 

“ What, my Lord Kew?” cries Belsize, whose 
chest began to heave. 


“ You know what,” answers the other. “ You 
know what a man is who insults a poor woman, 


and breaks his word of honor. Consider the 
word said, and act upon it as you think fit.” 

‘* T owe you four thousand pounds, Kew,” says 
Belsize, “‘ and I have got four thousand on the 
bills, besides four hundred when I came out of 
that place.” 

“You insult me the more,” cries Kew, flashing 
out, by alluding to the money. “If you will 
leave this place to-morrow, well and good; if 
not, you will please to give me a meeting. Mr. 
Newcome, will you be so kind as to act as my 
friend? We are connections, you know; and 
this gentleman chooses to insult a lady who is 
about to become one of our family.” 

“C'est bien, milord. Ma foi! c’est d’agir 
en vrai gentilhomme,” says Florac, delighted. 
*Touchez-la, mon petit Kiou. Tu as du ceeur. 
Godam! you are a brave! A brave fellow!” 
and the Viscount reached out his hand cordially 
to Lord Kew. 

His purpose was evidently pacific. From Kew 
he turned to the great guardsman, and taking 
him by the coat, began to apostrophize him. 
“And you, mon gross,” says he, “is there no 
way of calming this hot blood without a saignée? 
Have you a penny to the world? Can you hope 
to carry off your Chiméne, O Rodrigue, and live 
by robbing afterward on the great way? Sup- 
pose you kill ze fazér, you kill Kiou, you kill 
Roostere, your Chiméne will have a pretty moon 
of honey.” 
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‘‘ What the devil do you mean about your Chi- 
méne and your Rodrigue? Do you mean, Vis- 
count!” says Belsize, Jack Belsize once more, 
and he dashed his hand across his eyes. “Kew 
has riled me, and he drove me half wild. I aint 
much of a Frenchman; but I know enough of 
what you said, to say it’s true, by Jove, and that 
Frank Kew’s a trump. That’s what you mean. 
Give us your hand, Frank. God bless you, old 
boy; don’t be too hard upon me, you know I’m 
d—d miserable, that I am. Hullo. What's 
this?” Jack’s pathetic speech was interrupted 
at this instant, for the Vicomte du Florac in his 
enthusiasm rushed into his exms, and jumped up 
toward his face and proceeded to kiss Jack. A 
roar of immense laughter, as he shook the little 
viscount off, cleared the air and ended his quar- 
rel. 

Every body joined in this chorus, the French- 
man with the rest, who said, “ He loved to laugh 
méme when he did not know why.” And now 
came the moment of the evening, when Clive, 
according to Lord Kew’s saying, behaved so well 
and prevented Barnes from incurring a great 
danger. In truth, what Mr. Clive did or said 
amounted exactly to nothing. What moments 
can we not all remember in our lives when it 
would have been so much wittier and wiser to 
say and do nothing? 

Florac, a very sober drinker like most of his 
nation, was blessed with a very fine appetite, 
which, as he said, renewed itself thrice a day at 
least. He now proposed supper, and poor Jack was 
for supper too, and especially more drink, Cham- 
pagne and Seltzer water; “bring Champagne 
and Seltzer water, there is nothing like it.” Clive 
could not object to this entertainment, which was 
ordered forthwith, and the four young men sat 
down to share it. 

While Florae was partaking of his favorite 
écrevisses, giving not only his palate but his hands, 
his beard, his mustaches and cheeks a full enjoy- 
ment of the sauce which he found so delicious, 
he chose to revert now and again to the occur- 
rences which had just past, and which had better 
perhaps have been forgotten, and gayly rallied 
Belsize upon his warlike humor. ‘If ze petit 
prétendu was here, what would you have done 
wiz him, Jact You would croquer im, like zis 
écrevisse, heint You would mache his benes, 
hein?” 

Jack, who had forgotten to put the Seltzer wa- 
ter into his Champagne, writhed at the idea of 
having Barnes Newcome before him, and swore, 
could he but see Barnes, he would take the little 
villain’s life. 

And but for Clive, Jack might actually have 
beheld his enemy. Young Clive after the meal 
went to the window with his eternal cigar, and of 
course began to look at That Otherwindow. Here, 
as he looked, a carriage had at the mroment driven 
up. He saw two servants descend, then two gen- 
tlemen, and then he heard a well-known: voice 
swearing at the couriers. To his credit be it 
said, he checked the exclamation which was on 
his lips, and when he came back to the table, did 
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not announce to Kew or his right-hand neighbor 
Belsize, that his uncle and Barnes had arrived. 
Belsize, by this time, had had quite too much 
wine: when the Viscount went away, poor Jack’s 
head was nodding; he had been awake all the 
night before ; sleepless for how many nights pre- 
vious? He scarce took any notice of the French- 
man’s departure. 

Lord Kew remained. He was for taking Jack 
to walk, and for reasoning with him further, and 
for entering more at large than perhaps he chose 
to do before the two others upon this family dis- 
pute. Clive took a moment to whisper to Lord 
Kew, ‘* My uncle and Barnes are arrived, don’t 
let Belsize go out; for goodness’ sake let us get 
him to bed.” 

And lest the poor fellow should take a fancy 
to visit his mistress by moonlight, when he was 
safe in his room, Lord Kew softly turned the 
key in Mr. Jack’s door. 





THE FIRST GRENADIER OF FRANCE. 
0% the morning of the 15th of May, in the year 

1756, the sun rose in all its splendor over the 
fertile plains of Brittany ; upon the roof of every 
house in the little village of Carhaix were re- 
flected the brilliant rays. It was the Sunday, on 
which sacred day all the schools were closed, and 
the numerous children belonging to the better 
class of families in the neighborhood, taking ad- 
vantage of the beauty of the morning, liad assem- 
bled together, and, like a flight of birds liberated 
from their cages, had hastened to the green fields 
to engage in a sham battle. It was a pretty and 
interesting sight to behold the juvenile band, in 
all the buoyancy and joyousness of youth, and 
enthusiasm of the moment, marching off, a la 
militaire, some in the strict order of a well-dis- 
ciplined regiment of infantry, and others bestrid- 
ing pasteboard horses, like the sham steeds at 
Astley’s, prancing about as cavalry, all being clad 
in paper uniforms, and carrying wooden sabres, 
and assuming the fierce mustache provided on the 
occasion by the aid of burnt cork. 

The “scene of action” having been reached, 
the parties took up their respective positions. 
The attack commenced, and amid the general din 
a stout battle was fought. Shrill were the pigmy 
words of command to advance to the charge or 
retreat given by the youthful leaders, who en- 
deavored in vain to deepen their voices as though 
to impart solemnity to the mimic scene, and oc- 
casionally might be heard the rallying cry after a 
partial reverse ; so that the battle was energetic- 
ally persevered in, until at length the contending 
forces, finding themselves exhausted by the se- 
verity of the engagement, came to a truce, and 
sat down upon the cool refreshing grass (the field 
of battle) for momentary repose. 

After a slight cessation of hostilities, one of 
the most spirited of the army of “ young France,” 
who had scarcely recovered his breath (and whose 
chubby face was besmeared with paint, which the 
heat had caused to run farther than was antici- 
pated), evinced a seeming inclination to resume 


disappeared beyond the horizon. The hours of 

sweet freedom and recreation caused the day fo 

appear short to him, and at length he broke si- 

lence, exclaiming, 

‘“« What shall we play at now?” 

“It’s tedious,” said another, “to be always 

playing at the same game.” 

“Hold!” observed a third, “look yonder at 
that old blind man approaching toward us; look 
at his spaniel !” 

“Ts he not ugly!” cried the children. 

At this moment the old man, who was within 
a few paces of them, approached close to the ju- 
venile camp, and addressing the youngsters in a 
supplicating tone, said, 

‘“‘ Charity, if you please, my dear little gentle- 
men, charity ;” and his dog, with the intelligence 
natural to its species, seemed to assume a sorrow- 
ful and resigned countenance. 

Meanwhile, the mischievous idea entered into 
the head of one of the children to cut the string 
attached to the dog’s collar and release the animal 
from its blind owner, for which purpose the boy 
raised himself from the grass and drew a knife 
from his pocket. Most of his companions, with- 
out reflection, responded to the proposal with loud 
huzzas, when, on an instant, one of the party 
started up, pale with anger and indignation. 

‘You shall not do it,” cried he, “you shall 
not commit so unworthy an action.” 

‘Who dares prevent me” said the other, at 
the same moment suiting the action to the word 
by severing the cord. 

The old blind man, feeling himself no longer 
guided by his faithful dog, uttered lamentable 
cries, and the poor animal, regretting the liberty 
that had been given him in spite of himself, licked 
mournfully the hand of his afflicted master. 

“You are a coward thus to attack and insult 
the blind,” cried the boy who had refused to lis- 
ten to the proposal ; and, rushing upon his com- 
rade and throwing him down upon his knees, in 
which position he held him, he exclaimed, 

“ Now, repair your fault, and give this old man 
the money you have in your purse; I hear some 
crowns chinking in your pocket.” 

Refusal was out of the question, and the mis- 
chievous youngster was obliged to deliver up the 
contents of his purse to his bold companion, who, 
after allowing the former—burning with shame 
‘and anger—to rise from his vanquished position, 
advanced toward the blind man, adjusted the cord 
round the dog’s neck, and drawing from his own 
pocket double the pieces of money he had forced 
from his thoughtless playmate, said, in good-na- 
tured tone, 

“Here, my good man, this will purchase you 
bread for some time to come. My friend is will- 
ing through this means to atone for his fault by 
doing you good.” 

The venerable recipient of this unexpected do- 
nation had not retired many paces, when the 
children surrounded their generous comrade. 

“ But,” said they, “‘ Maurice did not give half 
the money that you offered the old man in his 
name.” 





the combat ere the rays of the declining sun had 
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“ Well, what does that matter?” replied the 
noble boy, disdainfully ; «I could not handsomely 
accuse my companion of both cowardice and av- 
arice at the same moment.” 

Some pieces of money which had dropped from 
the pocket of Maurice during the scuffle, proved 
he was unwilling to give up all, and hence a gen- 
eral enthusiasm was felt for the young hero of 
the day. 

“‘ La Tour d’ Auvergne!’ exclaimed all, in one 
loud chorus. ‘ You are a brave fellow; we ap- 
point you our general, and you shall command 
us!” 

But Tour d’Auvergne declined to accept the 
proffered honor, apd laughing, he replied, 

“I prefer to remain a private soldier !” 





No life had ever been turned to better account 
than that of Tour d’Auvergne, the child—destined 
in maturer years to figure as a distinguished sol- 
dier—no soul could be more generous—no heart 
more courageous and disinterested. The hero of 
modern days equaled in his plainness the warriors 
of ancient times. Like Aschylus—at once a 
writer and a soldier—Tour d’Auvergne knew 
how to handle the pen as well as the sword; and 
the same hand that in the morning had grasped 
the sabre, was in the evening devoted to writing 
works of erudition and talent. 

In the year 1781, Tour d’Auvergne was ad- 
mitted as a volunteer into the army of Spain that 
besieged Mahon, then in the power of the British. 
He refused to accept of either rank or recompense, 
although he contributed materially toward the 
success of the enterprise. He signalized him- 
self by acts of great bravery ; nevertheless, he 
only sought an inward satisfaction, rather than 
the praise of his superiors or the applause of the 
crowd. 

On another occasion, being surprised and taken 
prisoner by the English, the officer wanted to de- 
prive him of his cockade ; but Tour d’Auvergne, 
indignantly snatching it from his cap, attached it 
to the point of his sword, exclaiming, “ There it 
is! tell him to come and take it!” 

At the period of the French revolution, Tour 
d’ Auvergne was made a captain, his modesty and 
simplicity dictating the refusal of a colonelcy 
which was offered him; and it was at the head 
of his company, afterward distinguished as “The 
Infernal Column,” that he led the assault, and on 
several occasions routed the battalions of the en- 
emy. At length, old and fatigued, he quitted the 
army and returned to Paris, where he learned 
that the son of his friend was about to depart for 
the war as a conscript. Tour d’Auvergne, how- 
ever, without a moment’s hesitation, engaged 
himself as a substitute, and enrolling himself 
once more as a volunteer, hastened, with knap- 
sack on his back, to rejoin as a private that army 
in which he had fought as a superior officer. 

France was at that time at war with Austria, 
and Tour d’Auvergne, now fifty years of age, 
found the opportunity of again displaying his en- 
ergy and boldness. A party of Hungarian gren- 
adiers were desirous of seizing upon a wind-mill, 





in which had been placed a store of arms and a 
quantity of gunpowder ; but so sharp and deadly 
was the fire kept up from within, that the Hun- 
garians were compelled to retire, with much loss. 
At length, after many hours of heroic defense, 
the besieged garrison in the mill demanded per- 
mission to capitulate; a window opened, and a 
soldier presented himself. It was Tour d’Au- 
vergne. 

** We desire,” said he, addressing the enemy, 
‘*to evacuate our quarters with all the honors of 
war; with arms and baggage, drums beating, 
and colors flying.” 

These conditions were acceded to by the Aus- 
trian chief, who accordingly drew up his men in 
two lines, to receive the devoted garrison of the 
wind-mill. Tourd’ Auvergne then slowly descend- 
ed the steps of the mill, with musket shouldered, 
and passing between the double ranks of the ene- 
my’s bayonets, presented himself before the Aus- 
trian officer. 

‘“* Well!” observed the commander, “ where, 
then, is the garrison ?” 

“ Here it is!” replied Tour d'Auvergne, rais- 
ing his hand, @ la militaire, to his cap. 

** But where is it, then?” again asked the officer 

‘Here !” repeated Tour d'Auvergne. 

‘* What! you alone’” observed the Austrian. 

‘‘ J alone was in the wind-mill,” rejoined the 
veteran ; ‘‘ J was the only garrison !” 

It was then that Napoleon, admiring the cour- 
age of the soldier, and not knowing how to re- 
compense him worthily for his gallant deeds, 
conferred on Tour d’Auvergne the title of ‘ First 
Grenadier of France ;” sending him at the same 
time a sabre of honor in compliment of his serv- 
ices. The brave grenadier, desiring still further 
to show his appreciation of the honors thus con- 
ferred on him, persisted—in spite of his age and 
suffering—in remaining with the army of opera- 
tions. 

‘* I ought not to die in my bed,” said he to his 
friends ; “I ought rather to perish on the field of 
battle, in the midst of my brave comrades !” 

These heroic words of Tour d’Auvergne were 
fulfilled on the 25th of June, 1800. He fell. 
mortally wounded, having been pierced with a 
lance: and thus was his prediction realized. 

The old soldiers of the army—they of the gray 
mustache and furrowed brow, who had never 
shed a tear since the days of their childhood, 
wept for their illustrious companion-in-arms, and 


went into military mourning for his loss. His 
sabre of honor was deposited amid pomp ingthe 
Hotel des Invalides, in Paris, and his 

honorably retained on the regimental His 
heart, inclosed in a golden case, was int to 


the senior sergeant, whose post was that next to 
the ensign bearing the colors of the forty-sixth 
demi-brigade ; and every day at parade, at the 
call of the name of “‘ Théophile-Malo Corret de la 
Tour d’ Auvergne,” the oldest of the grenadier com- 
pany responded, ‘ Died upon the field of honor !”” 
How much more affecting than any monument 
of brass or marble is this strange tribute to the 





memory of a heroic soldier ! 
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HE sun was far too hot to permit me to con- 
tinue my journey toward the Eaux Bonnes 
(one of the most celebrated of the Pyrenean baths), 
for at least another hour; so, not being pressed 
for time, I decided on a halt. On casting my 
eyes about to find a shady and convenient spot 
for my purpose, I discovered, about a hundred 
yards up one of the slopes, the very place I de- 
sired. _This perch was soon gained, and from it 
T commanded a full view of the road and passers 
by. It was one of those patches of bright emer- 
ald-colored grass, which abound among the wild 
rocks of the Pyrenees. Two or three trees af- 
forde:! a comfortable shelter; and a clear rill ran 
through it. ‘Just the place for a snack,” thought 
I. So, unslinging my knapsack for comfort’s sake, 
and my little pouch for eating’s sake, I soon saw 
my dinner before me. This was quickly dis- 
patched ; and a cigarette or two, by way of des- 

sert, left nothing to be desired. 

I had not long enjoyed this dolce far niente, 
when, from my elevated position, I saw a little 
fat jolly looking man coming up the road. The 
sun was too much for him; he was fanning him- 
self with what at first appeared a piece of flexible 
slate; but which subsequently turned out to be a 
wide-awake hat. Seeing that he was seeking 
some comfortable nook, in which he might rest, I 
hailed him. He soon spied me out ; and in about 
half the time it had taken me to ascend the slope, 
was standing puffing and laughing at my side. 
He was about fifty or sixty years of age, under 
the middle height, with a complexion clear and 
fresh. For surer footing he wore the spartille, 
or hempen-soled shoe. A good-natured, merry 
look shone all over his countenance ; he was cov- 
ered with dust, of which his mouth and clothes 
seemed equally full. 

I thought I could do no better than offer such 
a man a few drops of brandy mixed with water 
in my leather drinking-cup. He drained off this 
mixture with the best will in the world, returned 
the cup, wiped his forehead, and sat down beside 
me. Not until he had finished these operations, 
and the remainder of my dinner, did he once stop 
to talk. He then made up for lost time. I have 
seldom met with so talkative an acquaintance. 
He told me he was a doctor, and forthwith 
launched out into an invective against smoking ; 
after which, he smoked five cigarettes, incessantly 
talking all the time. 

I asked him about the traditions of the neigh- 
ood. There were none, he said; or if there 
was unacquainted with them. He then, 
at uest, gave me an account of the Basques. 
Thé¥ are, he informed me, brave, with a high 
sense of honor: hospitable and courteous, espe- 
cially to strangers, but, like their Spanish breth- 
ren, extremely passionate, tenacious of their dig- 
nity, and vindictive, i ly when women are 
eoncemed. He told me he liked the English for 
their generosity and intelligence; and added, that 
he thought them not so phlegmatic as generally 
imagined, but often extremely thoughtless and 
precipitate when carried away by their passions. 










These last words he uttered with a certain mys- 
terious air, which roused my curiosity. 

Our road lying the same way, we agreed te 
proceed in company, and trudged along, laughing 
and chatting merrily, and exchanging adichats 
(good days) with the passing peasantry. After 
we had walked some distance, my companion 
proposed our having some milk, and, on my as- 
senting, he again assumed his mysterious air, and 
said, ‘‘ Keep your eyes about you, and notice the 
people of the house we shall enter.” 

We had arrived at a part of the mountains 
where the gorge opened out into a green valley 
about half a mile wide, watered by a brawling 
Gave (as the mountain torrents are called), well- 
cultivated, and dotted with cottages. At one of 
these my friend knocked; the door was opened 
by a young woman of about twenty-two or twen- 
ty-three years of age. She was excessively hand- 
some, and would have been still more so, but for 
her perfectly bloodless complexion; her figure 
was well-made and tall, and she seemed superior 
to the peasant women I had before seen. She 
saluted my friend with great cordiality, who forth- 
with presented me to her as a petitioner for some 
milk. She seemed averse to conversation, so 
that I had plenty of time to make my silent re- 
marks. 

There were two other women in the room: 
one evidently her mother: the other might, from 
the likeness, have been a younger sister. The 
three women were all dressed in mourning. The 
house was, like the generality of the more decent 
houses in these mountains, two stories high. In 
the room where we were seated, was a large 
hearth, on which some smal] wood was burning ; 
and before which a child of two or three years 
old was playing. The young woman refused to 
take any thing for the milk she had given us, and 
returned, with a slight tinge of pride as I thought, 
the few sous I put into her child’s hand—I cal] 
the child hers, because it evidently was so. 

We thanked her and left the house. “ And 
pray tell me the story that I see belongs to these 
people,” said I to the doctor. “ Very well,” said 
the doctor to me; and thus began: 

The overthrow of Louis Philippe’s government 
in forty-eight, gave rise, as you must be aware, 
to many plots, real or imaginary, against the dig- 
nity and safety of the infant republic. In one 
of these, Jacques Lacoste (the father of the young 
woman you have just seen) was mixed up. He 
was apprehended, tried, and transported to Cay- 
enne for six years. 

The execution of this sentence reduced his fam- 
ily, which had been one of the most prosperous 
of the small proprietors of the valley, almost to 
indigence, and awakened them from their former 
life of ease and well-rewarded industry to one of 
unremitting labor. The family consisted of the 
mother, son, and two daughters: the eldest of 
whom, Julie, was about eighteen when this crue! 
event befell them. From a child, Julie had at- 
tracted attention, not only on account of her great 
beauty, but for a natural quickness of intellect. 
and the kindness and sensibility of her disposi- 
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tion. Her abilities had not escaped the notice of 
the village priest, who took some slight pains in 
cultivating them. . From him she learned to speak 
French (the Basque or Bearnais, as you well 
know, being the jargon of this district), to write, 
and to read, of which latter acquirement she made 
good use. Humble as such advantages were, they 
raised her far above her companions; of whom 
she soon became the admiration and oracle. The 
exercise of the intellectual powers has always an 
effect on the countenance; on Julie’s naturally 
kind face, kindness and sensibility became more 
strongly stamped: while the merriness of her 
eye was tamed by a look of thoughtfulness, de- 
stroyed, at times, by a demure coquettish glance 
which would be fixed on you from under her eye- 
lids. Kind and useful in her sphere, of the world 
she knew nothing; she had never wandered be- 
yond the valley, or the gorge in which the valley 
terminates. If she had heard of places larger 
than her own village, it was from some traveled 
son of the mountains, who had been to Bayonne, 
or even as far as Toulouse, and who astonished 
her by his account of the extent and luxury of 
the cities. 

Julie soon began to perceive that, although she 
might assist her family by remaining at home, 
she could assist them much more by seeking em- 
ployment in one of these great towns of which 
she had heard. It was no selfish feeling which 
prompted her to this course ; too good to be sel- 
fish, her every thought was for those she would 
leave behind her. 

Although she had made known her wish on 
this point to those most able to assist her in it, 
an accident solved all difficulties, and brought 
about her desire. 

A lady, traveling with a mountain party, had 
the misfortune to fall from her horse, by the turn- 
ing of the saddle. She sustained no injury be- 
yond a slight cut on the lips, and a severe shock 
of the nerves. Her companions led her into the 
first cottage which presented itself, which hap- 
pened to be that of Julie’s mother. The assidu- 
ous and kind attentions of Julie won the suffer- 
er’s favor, and she proposed to the delighted girl 
to become her maid. The offer was joyously ac- 
cepted ; and Julie was instructed to present her- 
self at the lady’s house at Pau in a week’s time. 

The lady into whose family Julie was about to 
enter, was fond of company, and her house was 
frequented by her own countrymen, as well as 
by the numerous English residents, who for health 
or pleasure invaded the town every winter. She 
had been long married, but had no family. Live- 
ly and witty herself, she chose her company for 
their being so too; and as long as they contrib- 
uted to her amusement and the adornment of her 
rooms, she was not otherwise very particular re- 
garding their characters. 

Among the many visitors of Madame Lavyille, 
Julie’s mistress, was Charles Downham, a young 
Englishman of good education and polished man- 
ners ; twenty-two years of age, not very hand- 
some ; of the middle height, well made. His 
voice was remarkably soft and winning, but it 








was his eyes which gave expression to his coun- 
tenance ; their frank and fearless glance, temper- 
ed with great good nature, enlisted all whom he 
addressed in his favor. He had originally been 
intended for a collegian, but in consequence of a 
serious reverse, his father’s fortune became in- 
sufficient to bear this expense. He had accom- 
panied his parents to Pau to economize, and to 
perfect himself in speaking French, prior to en- 
tering a merchant’s office. 

Of course, a mountain-girl so beautiful as Ju- 
lie attracted no slight notice from the various 
young men who frequented Madame Laville’s ; 
but to all little flatteries she turned a deaf ear. 
She was not influenced, as most young and un- 
sophisticated girls in like circumstances would 
have been, by the love of dress and finery. What 
she could spare from her wages was religiously 
laid aside for those at home. This seemed to be 
the sole object of her existence, and engrossed 
her every though, It would have been well for 
her if this good motive had continued to oecupy 
her mind. By the death of an unmarried uncle, 
however, her family became the heirs of his little 
property, and suddenly recovered their former 
position. 

With this change of fortune, Julie’s great ob- 
ject was annihilated ; thoughts, which were be- 
fore strangers to her heart, crowded upon her 
The little store she had destined for home, was 
mostly expended in charity ; but some little also 
in ornaments. She became less reserved, and 
more lively. The countenance, which had been 
so unmoved at any casual or impertinent compli- 
ment, now sometimes deigned a smile, which was, 
however, often followed by a contemptuous curl 
of the lip: whether in derision of herself or of 
the compliment was doubtful. 

Charles Downham was one of the few who 
had obtruded no attention on this girl, beyond 
the passing glance which a pretty woman claims. 
Julie respected his forbearance at first, and end- 
ed at last by falling deeply and desperately in love 
with him. She had many opportunities of seeing 
that he was the admiration of those with whom 
he associated, and often noticed the blush of 
pleasure which the sight of him would raise in 
some fair cheek. Hers were not the only eyes 
which followed him as if there were a fascina- 
tion in his presence. For a long time he was 
ignorant of her feelings toward him; until one 
evening the truth flashed upon him, as he raised 
his head from some pictures at whieh he had 
been looking, and accidentally caught her eyes 
fixed upon him. She, of whom he had seldom 
thought before, now seemed to be clothed with 
double beauty. In a word, before the evening 
was over, he was as desperately in love as Julie 
herself. 

His books grew distasteful, and his mind seem- 
ed perfectly incapable of entertaining any other 
image. At length he gave up the contest. He 
sought and found several opportunities of speak- 
ing with her; nor was it long before he obtained 
from her the confession of her love for him. 

The Basque, like the Spanish women, know 
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no beunds in their attachments ; their love, like 
their hate, is always in the extreme. Julie’s 
heart and soul, from this hour, were given to her 
lover; she braved*the wrath and scorn of her 
family for him ; dishonor for her seemed to have 
no terrors weighed against a moment’s discon- 
tent or sorrow for him. She could not restrain 
her joy at the sight of him, nor conceal her im- 
prudent attachment from other eyes. It was not 
long before she was ordered, with every mark of 
contempt and scorn, to quit the house. 

Her lover, in no pogition to assist her, now felt 
the selfishness and thoughtlessness of his con- 
duct. To see her suffer was more than he could 
bear. To counsel her to return home to her fam- 
ily, and trust to her mother’s affection, was his 
first impulse ; but Julie dreaded as much to quit 
him, as to face their upbraidings. At this crisis 
he received a letter, offering him an advantage- 
ous appointment in London. 

Here was a release from alftheir difficulties. 
He explained to her that he had now an oppor- 
tunity of extrication ; but that he would be obliged 
to quit her. She implored him to permit her to 
accompany him to England; she would follow 
him in any capacity ; she would be no expense 
to him, if she might only be always near to watch 
and comfort him. He was overcome by her pas- 
sionate appeal ; he really loved her deeply ; he 
assured her that his grief was equal to her own in 
having to leave her ; he explained that it would 
be ruin to his prospects in England if it were 
known that she had accompanied him; he point- 
ed out that her present love ought to yield to 
their future fortune ; he assured her that her un- 
born child and herself, as long as he lived, should 
share his means and affections ; and, finally, see- 
ing her still unconvinced and overwhelmed with 
grief, promised to return on the first opportunity. 

But what was she to do in the mean time? 
The lovers were relieved from this difficulty, too, 
by her mother coming to see her at Pau. Ignor- 
ant of the disgrace that had befallen her, she 
went to Madame Laville’s ; hoping to see her as 
beautiful and as innocent as when she had quit- 
ted her home twelve months before. Here she 
learned the tidings of her dishonor ; she flew to 
the house where Julie was staying, and found 
them all too true. The sudden presence of her 
mother before the guilty girl, was too much for 
her weak condition; she fainted; and then a 
revulsion of feeling took place in the mother’s 
heart. She raised the girl from the ground, called 
her every endearing name, assured her of her 
forgiveness and love, and besought her to return 
home immediately. Julie at first refused, in her 
dread of seeing home again ; but when Charles 
Downham joined his persuasions to those of her 
mother, and convinced her how impossible it was 
for her to accompany him to England, she ac- 
quiesced. He insisted on her receiving a part of 
the money which had been forwarded to him for 
his journey ; as she refused, he placed it in her 
name at a banker’s, and told her that it was des- 
tinad for his and her child, and she had now no 
rigitt to decline it. 





Shortly after this, she returned with her mo- 
ther, and again beheld her native valley. What 
a change in herself since she had last seen its 
unaltered face! She had left it in her beauty 
and innocence, with a noble object ; she returned 
to it guilty, miserable, broken-hearted—no long- 
er a support to those she loved, but a dishonor 
and a burden. 

Such thoughts as these brought on a serious 
illness, and she gave birth to a boy, almost as 
beautiful as herself. Her whole existence was 
now centred in the child. She would watch it 
for hours and hours without stirring. She shun- 
ned the society of her former companions, and 
seldum, if ever, showed herself out of doors. No 
one knew her history since her departure from 
the village but the priest, her family, and myself, 
the doctor. Unlike what most women would 
have done, I think, under similar cireumstances, 
she would talk both to the priest and myself of 
her lover; often expressing surprise that she had 
not heard from him, but always firmly holding 
to the belief that he still loved her, and that he 
would not be happy as long as they were sepa- 
rated. 

Time passed on in this way for a year and a 
half, without any news of him; still she clung 
to her immovable conviction that she would see 
him again. 

The weather had been sultry, without rain ; 
and every one was looking forward to some pass- 
ing thunder-storm to mitigate the overpowering 
heat. At last, one of the most terrible storms 
that had ‘passed over the valley for some time 
burst forth. The rain came down in torrents; 
the narrow mountain paths were washed away ; 
the gaves were swollen to nearly twice their 
ordinary volume, and much cattle and several 
granges were swept away. The thunder leapt 
down the rocks, waking the echoes with a fright- 
ful noise, and to this was added a terrific gale, 
which long left traces of its fury. 

In the midst of this hurricane, a traveler ar- 
rived in the village in which Julie’s mother dwelt. 
Their cottage, as you have seen, is the first, as 
you enter the village. The traveler, without 
hesitation, walked in drenched to the skin; but, 
before a good fire, soon dried his clothes and re- 
gained his cheerfuluess. Julie and her mother 
happened to have gone to see a sick neighbor 
that day, and were not in the house when he 
entered. Before the fire the child was tumbling 
and playing about ; it soon left its own sports to 
make friends with him. It was quickly seated 
on his knee, and began caressing him. It bore 
a strong resemblance to him ; and he seemed no 
less struck by it himself, than Julie’s brother and 
sister were. The storm gave place to one of 
those drizzling showers of these mountains, 
which seem endless. Julie’s brother proposed te 
the traveler to stay the night, offering to show 
him a short cut over the mountains to the Baths, 
in the morning. The proposition was gladly 
accepted, and he amused himself by playing with 
the child, who seemed to have taken a strange 
liking to him. 
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Toward evening Julie returned without her 
mother; who had stopped to tend her suffering 
friend during the night. Her first look was for 
her child, whe was still on the stranger’s knee. 
She stepped forward to take it from him, when, 
by the blaze of the fire, she at once recognized 
its father. A slight scream, which she instantly 
repressed, startled him ; he turned and exclaimed, 
“Julie!” He did not restrain himself from clasp- 
ing her in his arms; but there was a warning in 
her face, and he made no other sign. 

Her brother had heard the scream, and seen 
the emotion which she ineffectually endeavored 
to suppress. He had heard her name in the 
strangers’s mouth; and now the extraordinary 
likeness between the stranger and the child was 
explained to him. 

To Julie he had always been the kindest of 
brothers; when she fell, she had heard no re- 
proaches from him ; to her child he had uniformly 
been affectionate and good. He pretended not to 
have noticed the meeting between his sister and 
the stranger. But Julie, who knew her brother 
to be quick-sighted, watched him steadily, with- 
out letting him perceive it, during the evening. 
She saw the sparkle of some gratified wish in his 
eye, the flush on his cheek, his close-set teeth, 
and his clenched hands; and she knew that his 
Basque blood was up—that he had penetrated 
her secret, and was determined on revenge. 
After they had all retired for the night, she stole 
up to Charles’s room, and implored him to dress 
immediately, and pursue his route to Pau, or any 
place but that where he had told her brother he 
was going. He at once arose, and was let out 
by Julie without noise; after having embraced 
and entreated her to follow him with her child to 
Pau. Tothis she assented. She pointed out the 
road, and then gave herself up to violent grief. 

The hope of speedy vengeance had rendered 
her brother sleepless; he heard her rouse the 
stranger; he at once got up, and watched, and, 
shortly after, saw the man who had ruined his 
sister leave the house. He sprang into a tree 
which grew close to his window, and let himself 
down. The rain had ceased and was succeeded 
by a fine bright night. The rays of the moon 
penetrated into the gorge, in spite of the height 
of the mountains. 

Charles walked on quickly, and it was some 
time before his pursuer came up to him. The 
Basque hailed him in French, and Charles, who 
did not recognize him in the distance, stopped. 

“You have forgotten something,” said Julie's 
brother, as Charles now perceived him to be; 
“you have forgotten something, in your flight, 
sir.” 

“You mistake, my friend,” said Charles, “I 
have forgotten nothing.” 

“Yes, you have forgotten the poor girl whom 
you seduced; you have forgotten that her honor 
is my honor, and her vengeance my vengeance,” 
said the infuriated young man, drawing his knife. 
Without saying another word, he made a violent 
thrust at the object of his hatred. The English- 
man, whatever his defects might be, did not want 





courage. With a blow of his stick, he struck 
the knife, which went flying over the precipices 
bordering the road, out of his assailant’s hand. 
With a loud shout, the Basque rushed to close 
quarters ; but was met by a heavy blow of the 
fist between his eyes, which sent him staggering 
against the rocks; it was only for a moment; 
regardless of a second blow, he succeeded in 
closing with his adversary, and, by the sudden- 
ness of his attack, brought him to the ground. 
In natural strength they were equally matched ; 
but the blow between the eyes had given your 
countryman somewhat the advantage; and, as 
they struggled, Julie’s brother felt himself the 
weaker. They rolled to the side of the road, 
overhanging the gave. With a firm clutch of his 
antagonist, the Basque, by a strong kick, brought 
them both to the brink. In vain Charles tried to 
free himself from the grasp which held him. 
They crashed together down the rocks, breaking 
through the slight trees which grew from the 
clefts, and fell heavily into the gave which flowed 
beneath. They fell a height of nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty feet, in a place where the stream, 
choked up with rocks and stones, was half a foot 
deep. 

Julie's brother was killed on the spot; Charles, 
strange to say, still lived. His fall had been 
somewhat broken by his enemy falling under- 
most. They were discovered by a fisherman, 
who was out early to supply the hotels at the 
baths with trout. He hurried off for assistance, 
and they were conveyed to the cottage of Julie's 
mother. I was immediately sent for, and saw 
that there was not the least hope for the mangled 
survivor. He told me before he died, that he 
had unhappily lost the address Julie had given 
him ; but that, in hopes she might have gone to 
inquire at the post-office in Pau, he had addressed 
letter after letter to her at the Poste Restante, 
where, he doubted not, they still remained. It 
was in her arms, with his head on her bosom, and 
his child holding one of his hands, that he died. 

T never shall forget that girl’s curses against 
her brother. I never shall forget how she re- 
fused to be separated from his body, how she 
clung to it, how she raved and swooned, or the 
terrible brain-fever that supervened; from the 
time of her recovery to this hour, her face has 
retained the bloodless hue you must have noticed. 
She and her boy are provided for by Charles's 
parents, to whom I wrote, by his desire. He is 
buried in the Protestant burying-ground at Pau ; 
and four times a year a fresh crown of bright 
immortelles is found on the railings which sur- 
round his grave. 

I thanked my companion for his story ; and 
we parted. 


THE REPRIEVE; OR, THE WILD JUS- 
TICE OF REVENGE. ‘ 

IX the year 18—, the body of a beautiful boy, 

of about eight or nine years old, was found 

drowned in a quarry hole in the county of " 

in which I was then stationed. Some marks, 

which might have been of violence, or received 
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while struggling for life among the sharp rocks 
which formed the sides of the hole, but which 
looked more like the former, made it desirable 
that the inquest should be conducted with the 
strictest and most searching minuteness. 

Having heard of the occurrence at an early 
hour in the morning, I at once proceeded to the 
spot, and was fortunate enough to arrive before 
any crowd had collected which might have al- 
tered the appearance of the place, so as to frus- 
trate me in making such observations as might 
be of use in tracing the melancholy event to its 
source. It was generally supposed to have been 
purely accidental ; and as it was known that the 
bey had been in the habit of resorting to the place 
for the amusement of fishing, I was not prepared 
to think otherwise; besides, Edward O’Connor 
—such was his name—was very justly a prime 
favorite with the whole parish, and it would be 
difficult to suppose any motive for violence to- 
ward him. I, however, made the police form a 
cordon for the purpose of keeping off the people, 
who had by this time begun to assemble im con- 





siderable numbers ; and by this means, with the 


dog-fisht, or other disreputable meeting took plae« 
in the parish which was not got up and conduct 
ed by Terence Delany; and it was soon plainly 
foretold, that if he did not change his ways, they 
would bring him to disgrace and shame. 

O’Connor was the very reverse ofall this ; he was 
a cheerful, gay, industrious, well-principled young 
man, the pride of his father’s cottage, and the de- 
light of all who knew him. He was an only son, 
and well to do in the world; and although not so 
tall or so handsome as Delany, it was no great 
wonder that upon a fair comparison of their re- 
spective merits, backed as he was by the good 
word of every body, he should have carried the 
heart of Mary M‘Kenzie—who was a good, sensi- 
ble girl—in opposition to his handsomer, but less 
worthy rival. 

Delany had early perceived that his game was 
lost if left to honorable competition between him 
and O’Connor; and pretending not to have taken 
his failure to heart in any way, or indeed to have 
entertained any further aspirations or intentions 
toward the object of their common addresses, did 
all in his power to conciliate O'Connor, and, if 


assistance of an intelligent member of the force, | possible, to create at least a fair understanding 


I was enabled to make such observations as the | 


between them, in hopes of being able to induce 


place admitted of, and the nature of the facts re- him to join him and his companions in their 
quired. We found evident marks of footsteps upon | amusements, representing them as innocent and 


one part of the bank which could not have been | 
the boy’s—they were those of a man’s shoe, with | 


the usual description of nails worn by the coun- 
try people; there were also the marks of a foot 
without any shoe, but which appeared to have 


had a stocking on; and what struck me as most | 
remarkable was, that in every instance the mark 
of this foot proved to be that of the left, nor could 
we, upon the most minute search, find one of 
those latter marks made by the right foot, while 
those which were marked by the shoes were right 
and left indiscriminately. There was also a small 


fishing-rod found upon the bank, broken. On 
examining the body, there were found one or 
two cuts, as if inflicted by sharp stones, upon 
the face and forehead, and the tops of the fingers 





were much torn, apparently in the effort to lay | 
hold upon the sides of the rocks, in the struggle | 
between life and death; but there was one cut | 
upon the back of the head which it was more dif- | 
ficult to account for. A surgeon was examined, 
who stated that none of the wounds were sufli- 
cient to have caused death, and, in the absence 
of any further evidence, a verdict of ‘ Found 
drowned” was recorded. Although I could not 
quarrel with the verdict, my mind was by no 
means satisfied upon the subject. 

This boy was the son of a very respectable 
man, named Thomas O’Connor, who had, some 
years before, proved successful as a rival in court- 
ship with a man named Terence Delany. De- 
lany was a tall, handsome, active young man, 
and a great favorite among a certain class of 
young women in the neighborhood. He was, 
however, wild, thoughtless, and unprincipled, 
and his habits and occupations were such as to 
cause the general remark, that he would never 
turn out well. Certain it is, that no ceck-fight, 





manly, fitted for young men of their class and 
time of life, but with the deep and secret hope of 
leading him, step by step, into disgrace, or per- 
haps into committing some transportable crime, 
so as to get the stage clear for himself altogether. 
O’Connor was, however, proof against all his 
temptations, and, ere long, became the husband 
of Mary M‘Kenzie. 

Delany now, stung by vexation, disappoint- 
ment, and wounded pride, plunged more reck- 
lessly than ever into excesses; though toward 
O'Connor he became, perhaps, even more than 
usually civil, although a vow of revenge, which 
was limited neither as to extent nor time, was 
registered in his heart against him. Annoyed, 
too, by the jests and bantering of his companions 
at his want of success, he became irritated and 
morose, and more abandoned in his character 
every day, giving way to the worst passions of 
his nature; so that it was not without justice he 
became suspected of being concerned in most of 
the daring outrages which took place not only 
in that immediate neighborhood, but within a 
range of some miles. It was evident that this, 
with a police force in the district, which, even at 
the early period of which I speak, had become 
well-organized and efficient, could not go on very 
long without being detected; and, accordingly, 
one night Delany was apprehended in the act of 
carrying away a portion of the carcass of a sheep 
which he had just slaughtered, and divided with 
his guilty associates. This was a crime which 
had just then become of frequent occurrence in 
that district, and very little doubt was now enter- 
tained that the ringleader had been caught, and 
that a remedy for the evil was at hand. 

About two hours previous to Delany’s having 
been detected in the above act, a turf-stack in 
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the rear of O’Connor’s house had been set on fire 
and consumed, and strong suspicion rested upon 
Delany as the author, as a commencement to the 
night’s work in which the sheep was killed. Upon 
this latter case, O'Connor was, unfortunately, 
obliged to be brought forward in evidence against 
him, and on being examined, swore that he had 
been from home on the night his turf-stack was 
burned, and on his return, at a late hour, in com- 
pany with a friend, he met Delany at a sudden 
turn of the road, with something like a sack or 
_ bag across his shoulder—this was at the corner 
of a short lane leading into the field in which the 
sheep was killed, and he saw Delany turning out 
of the lane into the road before he knew who it 
was; that upon Delany perceiving him, he ap- 
peared very much annoyed and confused, and 
swore an oath that, ‘* go where he would, O’Con- 
nor was there before him ;” upon which the other 
replied, ‘‘ The next place you go, I hope I'll nei- 
ther be there before nor after you.” This was 
corroborated by the person who was in company 
with O’Connor at the time, and with the evidence 
of the police, who shortly after apprehended De- 
lany. He was convicted, and sentenced t ven 
years’ transportation. Upon his being reinoved 
from the dock, he looked fiercely at O’Connor, 
who was in one of the side-boxes, and exclaimed, 


‘“ For heaven’s sake, O'Connor,” said I, “what 
is now the matter!” 

“ Murder! murder!” he whispered, placing his 
mouth close to my ear. “Delany!” he then cried 
aloud, still clenching his fists, and rolling his 
blood-shot eyeballs, which nearly atarted from 
their sockets. 

* For God’s sake, O’Connor, be calm,” said I, 
*t what reason have you to suppose that—” 

«“ Calm—calm—reason to suppose—calm !” he 
cried, looking at me as if I myself had been the 
murderer. ‘ Reason to suppose !”’ he repeated, “| 
know it—I ought to have known it from the first 
—'tis done—’twas he, the bird of hell, *twas he; 
but this world’s range shall be too small to hide 
him from my vengeance. My boy, my boy, my 
murdered boy!” and he strode through the room 
with frantic gestures. 

There was no use in speaking to him until this 
fit of fury had in some degree subsided, and I 
stood, silently meditating upon the possibility of 
such being the fact, which crossed my mind not 
now for the first time. At length he threw him- 
self upon a chair, and burst into tears, crying 
again—‘ My boy, my boy, my murdered boy !” 

I was glad to see the tears, and once more en- 
treated him to be calm, stating that the law would 
jly overtake Delany, if he were guilty. 





“Tt’s a long lane that has no turning; ‘yourself 
or your son may be at home before me.’ 

More than two years beyond the term for 
which Delany had been transported had expired, 
and nothing had as yet been heard of him, which 
was indeed a subject of much joy to the whole 
neighborhood. O’Connor had four children, of 
whom Edward, the boy found drowned, had been 
the eldest, and peace and happiness pervaded the 
whole district, until the latter, at least, was in- 
terrupted by that melancholy event. 

Edward O’Connor had frequently gone over 
to his aunt’s, who lived not far off, and who was 
very fond of him; and as he had, in case of wet 
or severe weather, often remained there for the 
night, his absence on the occasion in question 
suggested nothing more in the minds of his father 
or mother, till they were aroused from their sleep 
at day-break the next morning, by the sad intel- 
ligence of what had happened. 

Such continued to be the state of things, and 
poor little O'Connor had been some five or six 


weeks numbered with the sleeping dead, when’ 


at midnight I was awakened by a policeman, who 
stated that Thomas O’Connor was below stairs, 
and wished to speak with me in all haste. I in- 
stantly ordered him to be sent up, at the same 
time dressing myself as quickly as possible. On 
entering the room, he shut the door behind him, 

and the first thing that struck me on beholding 
him was, that the poor fellow was out of his mind 
—madness was in every feature. I asked him 
with as much calmness as I could assume,‘* What 
was the matter! what he had to communicate?” 
He turned full upon me; and what a sight! His 
eyes flashed fire, his hands were clenched, his 
teeth set firmly together, and his whole frame 
convulsed with fury. 





The word “if” again roused the unfortunate 
man, and seeing the state of mind he was in, I 
regretted that I had used it. 

“ The law!” he cried, “the law! if—if—but I 
want no law; I'll have no law; these hands— 
these hands alone,” and suddenly throwing him- 
self upon his knees, before I could prevent him, 
he swore a fearful and appalling oath that he 
would seek no law, or have no law, and rest not 
day or night, till, with his own hands, he had 
avenged the blood of his murdered boy. He 
would have proceeded, apparently, ere he rose 
from his knees, to have added curses to his oath, 
but that I seized him round the body, and placing 
my hand upon his mouth, again implored him to 
be calm, assuring him that his conduct must al- 
together frustrate even his own object, and pre- 
vent our very best endeavors to trace Delany. 
This had the desired effect; he paused, and 
whether it was from conviction, or with a view 
to deceive me, I could not say, but in a moment 
he became wonderfully calm; and he who had 
hitherto _been like a hungry tiger, raging for his 
prey, had now become mild and gentle as a lamb. 

“ Tell me that again,” he said, “ persuade mé 
but of that, and you shall lead me like a child.” 

Of course I was delighted that I had hit upon 
so fortunate an expressioh, and with the effect 
which it produced upon him It was, in fact, 
the thing which was most likely to tend to the 
suecess of any effort to bring the perpetrator of 
this mysterious murder (if such indeed it was) to 
justice; while, upon the other hand, any thin 
like rashness, or even an admitted knowledge 
the fact upon the part of O'Connor or the author- 
ities, migit forever frustrate our exertions; se- 
crecy, and an apparent ignorance of the fact, be- 
ing indispensable to insure success. 
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O’Connor seemed determined to keep his word, 
and was now as calm and tractable as I could 
wish; I could perceive, however, as I thought, 
in his manner, a steady though unexpressed de- 
termination for personal vengeance in preference 
to the tardy justice of the law, and now and then 
a bitter smile, not altogether unallied to satisfac- 
tion, curled upon his lip, as if anticipating the 
glory of some desperate and frightful deed. Hav- 
ing apparently settled this point in his own mind, 
he sat down when I bade him, and detailed the 
grounds he had for supposing that his child had 
been murdered, and why he believed that Delany 
was the author of the deed. He told me that a 
traveling peddler with whom he was well ac- 
quainted, had just returned from the North, and 
had called at his house, as was his frequent cus- 
tom ; that he had on this occasion made a state- 
ment to him which left no doubt whatever upon 
his mind of the fact. The man had promised to 
remain at O’Connor’s until morning, and to re- 
main up until he should return from me with in- 
structions as to what was best to be done; I 
therefore prepared myself, and at once accom- 
panied him, not a little glad that it was such 
an hour of the night as would prevent observa- 
tion. 

On arriving at the house I found the person 
he had mentioned in a chair, asleep by the fire. 
O'Connor awoke him, when I recognized him as 
a man with whom I was already in some degree 
acquainted, as he had been in the habit of travel- 
ing through the country selling linens, table- 
cloths, toweling, &c. He briefly told me his 
story; and it was one which, indeed, left not the 
shadow of a doubt on my mind that Edward 
O'Connor had been murdered in the most in- 
human manner, and by Delany. The words 
I had myself heard him utter more than nine 
years before, when convicted of sheep-stealing, 
came most forcibly and fearfully back upon my 
mind. 

As the peddler’s story will be briefly stated in 
its proper place, I shall not now advert to it fur- 
ther. I may add, however, that he was a re- 
spectable and well-informed man for his station, 
who had for many years been in the habit of 
traveling to the north of Ireland with a horse and 
tax-cart, purchasing linens, table-cloths, towels, 
&c., which he made sale of again upon his re- 
turn tour through the country; and he was a 

tson the truth of whose statement was not 

ely to be called in question. He appeared 
much distressed at the melancholy event which 
had occurred. Edward O'Connor had been a 
great favorite with him; and he seemed willing 
to undergo any personal inconvenience to assist 
in bringing the guilty author to justice. Having 
heard this man’s statement I left him, desiring 
that he would not open his lips upon the subject 
to any person whatever, and that he would drive 
to my house about ten o’clock on the following 
moming with his stock of goods, which, as he 
had heretofore occasionally done it, would not 
create any suspicion. He did so accordingly ; 
and before he left I had his informations most 





fully taken by a neighboring magistrate, for whom 
I had sent early that morning. 

The next great object was to secure Delany® 
It was now certain that he had returned from 
transportation, his term having expired ; and it 
was as certain that he had murdered young 
O'Connor, but where was he to be found? Ex- 
cept upon the evening in question, ke had never 
been seen, and then, so far as we could yet learn, 
by M‘Conchy the peddler only. He was not 
supposed to be, nor was he spoken of as having 
returned from abroad—so far from it, indeed, that 
it was universally believed throughout the dis- 
trict he had not and would not return. Matters 
continued thus for nearly four months; and both 
O'Connor and myself began to despair of success, 
when the post one morning brought me a curious- 
looking letter from Swineford, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy: 


“‘Sin—I am glad to inform you that Delany 
is in custody in this town. You had better lose 
no time in coming here, as he is only sent to 
jail for a week for cutting a couple of young-ash 
trees in a gentleman’s plantation near this; he 
gave his name to be James M‘Guire. I happened 
to be in the court, where I was waiting to speak 
to a good customer of mine who was sitting upon 
the bench, and I knew the villain the moment I 
saw him, but I said nothing when I found that 
he was sent to jail for a week. There’s no doubt 
in life but he’s the man ; so make no delay, and 
I'll wait here till you come, or until I get a letter 
from you.—Your obedient servant, 

“ James M‘Concnry.” 


It is needless to say that I started by the very 
next coach; and at the end of ten days I had the 
satisfaction to see Delany in the county jail of 

, to which he was fully committed for the 
murder of Edward O’Connor. 

The day of trial at length arrived, and I stood 
before the dock while Delany was arraigned. He 
pleaded “‘ Not guilty” in rather a bold and confi- 
dent tone—arising, I should say, from ignorance 
that the peddler was a witness against him. Upon 
hearing, however, the name James M‘Conchy 
whispered at the crown side of the bar he turned 
ashy pale ; his lips quivered, and he leaned against 
the rails for support. The witnesses were few. 
Thomas O’Connor, the boy’s father, was the first. 
He merely proved to the finding of the body, and 
to its identity as his son Edward. I was the 
next witness myself, and proved to the marks of 
the shoes, and the footsteps as of a left foot with 
a stocking on, as described at the commence- 
ment. 

James M‘Conchy the peddler was then swern 
and examined.—Had known the prisoner for some 
years ; had seen him once or twice at O’Con- 
nor’s house some years ago; witness was trav- 
eling late in the evening on the 15th of Sep- 
tember last in the neighborhood of O'Connor's ; 
it might be a mile, or perhaps more, from it ; be- 
lieved the place was called Crosdeen ; saw a man 
standing over what appeared to be an old sand- 
pit or quarry-hole ; it was inside a hedgerow to 
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the right of the road ; there was a short, stiff bit 
of a hill at the place, and, as witness pulled up 
his horse into a walk, he saw the man throw sev- 
eral stones into the hole, and heard him say, 
«“ D—n you, will you never godown!” The man’s 
back was toward him at this time, and witness 
called out, “ Hallo, lad, what’s the matter!” The 
man, without turning round replied “ that it was 
a dog of his own which had torn one of his neigh- 
bor’s sheep, and he was afraid if he did not de- 
stroy it he would get into trouble ;” hethen walked 
on at a quick pace inside the hedge, but he did 
not run, and he came out upon the road at a gap; 
by this time witness had mounted the hill, and, 
getting on again at a quicker pace, came within 
about fifteen or twenty yards of the man as he 
jumped out at the gap and crossed the road; had 
a full view of him, and for the first time recog- 
nized the prisoner as the man, whom he now 
identified ; observed that the prisoner had not any 
shoes on him as he passed across the road, but 
he had stockings on; saw one shoe under the 
prisoner's left arm ; it was the arm next him; he 
might or might not have had another under his 
right arm. This witness further stated that he 
had no doubt at the time that what the prisoner 
had told him about the dog was true, and went 
his way. When he returned from the north, and 
heard of the death of young O'Connor, and the 
place where the body had been found, he at once 
mentioned the circumstance to his father, and his 
belief that the boy had been murdered. The place 
where the body of young O'Connor was found 
had since been pointed out to him, and it was the 
same at which he had seen the prisoner as already 
described. 

This witness was cross-examined at great 
length and with great ability, principally as to 
how far he was from the person, and the oppor- 
turnity he had of seeing him, so as to be positive 
of his identity ; whether there had ever been any 
quarrel or cause of ill-will between him and the 
prisoner ; how long it had been since he had seen 
him previous to the transaction detailed in his in- 
formations and evidence—in short, every point 
upon which it might be possible to confuse or up- 
set him; but the learned counsel failed to shake 
his evidence or disturb his temper in the slightest 
degree. 

Peter Tully was next sworn and examined.— 
Stated that he was a shoemaker by trade ; lived 
at Derrygeela, about halfa mile from Crossdreen, 
where the body of Edward O’Connor was found ; 
knew the prisoner, Terence Delany ; recollected 
the morning the body of Edward O'Connor was 
found ; was bringing home a pair of shoes the 
evening before, which had been left to be mend- 
ed; met the prisoner upon a pathway through a 
corn-field ; the corn was breast high, and met the 
prisoner face to face ; he had no shoes on at the 
time, but he had stockings on; he had one shoe 
under his arm; witness said, “‘ Death and ages, 
isthis Terry?” ‘ It is, Peter,” said he; “but you 
need not let on.” The prisoner asked witness 
it he had an old shoe that would match that; 
witness said he had no odd shoes, and no old 





ones except what belonged to customers, but 
that he’d make him a pair; the prisoner replied, 
* that’s ‘ Live horse and you'll get grass.’” He 
took the shoes out of witness's hand and looked 
at them ; he offered one of them to the sole of his 
own, and said “it was a pity they were entirely 
too small, or the man that owned them would 
never wear them.” Asked him what became of 
his other shoe, and he replied that it was burned. 
The prisoner then left him, and as he crossed the 
first ditch he began to run; witness never saw 
him since until this day. This witness was 
cross-examined also at great length upon the 
usual points that suggest themselves to the mind 
of a zealous and ingenious advocate, but nothing 
was elicited favorable to the prisoner, and the 
case for the crown closed. 

There were no witnesses for the defense ; and 
at that time prisoners’ counsel were not privileged 
by law to address the jury. It remained, there- 
fore, only for the judge to charge the jury ; and 
when I say that it was the late Sir William Smith 
who tried the case, I give a full guarantee that, 
while a legal, able, and lucid recapitulation of the 
facts was laid before the jury, no point which 
bore in the remotest degree in the prisoner’s favor 
was lightly touched on or passed by. Alas! 
there was little of the kind to be found upon his 
lordship’s notes ; and at the end of half an hour 
the jury retired, more to escape the gaze of a 
crowded court while writing their verdict, than 
from any doubt that it must be comprised in one 
fatal word. 

In less than ten minutes they returned; and, 
after the noise occasioned by their getting into 
their places, and answering to their names, and 
the bustle of the crowd stretching forward to hear, 
amidst the hish—hish—h—h of the sheriff, with 
his hand up, had subsided, I say that the old 
phrase of “ hearing a pin fall,” is far too weak to 
express the silence that reigned, as the foreman 
uttered the awful word, “ Guitty ” 

In this verdict the judge, as well as every per- 
son who heard the trial, could not but concur ; 
and his lordship, after remaining for three or four 
minutes as silent and unmoved as a statue, com- 
pressed his lips once or twice together, and hav- 
ing assumed the black cap, passed sentence of 
death and execution upon the prisoner—to be 
carried into effect upon that day three weeks. 
This long day formed the subject of some con- 
versation, as, at that period, the extreme penalty 
of the law was usually carried out in a much 
shorter time after conviction than is the case at 
present ; and it was supposed not to be without 
some ulterior object as regarded the prisoner's 
fate. 

Time wore quickly on, and, as it began to enter 
upon the last week, it was pretty generally whis- 
pered that the unfortunate man had made some 
very important disclosures with respect to two or 
three des transactions, which had taken 
place within the last twelve months, to the Gov- 
ernment magistrate who had frequently visited 
him in his cell. The magistrate had proceeded 
to Dublin upon two different occasions since the 
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trial, it was supposed for the purpose of com- 
municating with the Government upon the sub- 
ject of these disclosures ; and although he did 
not say any thing upon his return from which to 
form a decided opinion, it began to be pretty well 
understood—-among the officials at least—that he 
expected to procure for the unfortunate convict a 
commutation of his sentence. 

About the middle of the last week, I was in 
the prisoner’s cell with the magistrate. There 
appeared to be a very material point in discussion 
between them, carried on in that ca\tionary un- 
der-tone so generally observed upon such occa- 
sions, and which arose more from habit on the 
part of the magistrate than from any intention 
that I should not hear what passed, for he re- 
quested me to accompany him. I caught, how- 
ever, only the following unconnected sentences, 
as I stood near the door : 

Magistrate.—‘‘ Can not be more particular— 
decided—not authorized—positive—strongly re- 
commend—all in my power.” 

Prisoner.—“ If I could be sure—disgrace— 
informer—die after all—say you'll do it—sworn 
on the cross to be true—save me—tell all in both 
cases—God help me!” and he lay back on his 
bedstead, and appeared to faint. I confess I 
thought it was shamming. On recovering himself, 
he seemed altogether averse to speak ; and, with 
his hands firmly clasped upon the crown of his 
head, he walked backward and forward in his cell. 

We retired, and I said to the magistrate— 

‘‘That unhappy man knows more than he will 
tell you without a positive promise of pardon, at 
least of mitigation.” 

“He does,” replied Mr. ; “but that is 
the very point upon which I can not venture to 
be positive. The Government will not make any 
promise, not knowing the value or otherwise of 
the information he may give, or the sincerity or 
truth of it; and he will never give the informa- 
tion, except upon the distinct condition of his life 
being spared. He dreads the idea of turning in- 
former, he says, for nothing, and dying with the 
curse of kin upon his memory; but if he could 
be assured that his life would be spared, he would 
tell every thing. I am quite confident that he 
has knowledge of facts most important for the 
Government to be in possession of. Inthe mean 
time, the day approaches, and I have pressed the 
Government to yield as far almost as I can ven- 
ture. I go to Dublin by this night’s mail again 
for a last interview with the Chief Secretary upon 
the subject—so far I am bound to the unfortunate 
man, and I will do it. There are one or two mat- 
ters in particular which I wished him to have been 
explicit upon ; but you see how cautious and de- 
termined he is. I will, however, see what can 
be done. I am not without hope that the last 
day's post may bring a reprieve. See him again 
this evening, tell him that I have gone to Dublin, 
and implore of him to make an unconditional dis- 
closure of all he knows, particularly of Farrel’s 
business ; and write to me to the Chief Secretary's 
= to-morrow, and watch the post for my 





Mr. —— started for Dublin at four o'clock ; 
and, after seeing him off, I returned to the pris- 
oner’s cell. I found him in a very different state 
of mind, notwithstanding the few hours which 
had elapsed since I had seen him in the morning. 
He would tell nothing; said “he thought the 
magistrate was only deceiving him for his own 
purposes ; that he heard Mr. was a bloody- 
minded man ; that he knew he was to die, and it 
should never be said he died a traitor; that he 
had made up his mind to abide his doom, although 
he was quite sure Mr. would give five hund- 
red pounds to know the one-half of what he could 
tell him, but he would suffer twenty deaths before 
he'd turn traitor; he knew he had been guilty of 
many crimes, but he would not add that one to 
them.” Here he snapped his fingers in the most 
rapid and nervous manner it was possible to con- 
ceive, and walked about his cell, attempting te 
whistle. It was overdone, and I could see—at 
least I thought so—that he was acting for a pur- 
pose, and in fact was ready, nay, anxious, to tell 
all he knew even upon a mere chance of escap- 
ing the fearful death that awaited him. When 
I told him Mr. had gone to Dublin, he 
said, “‘ He might save himself the trouble ;” but 
immediately asked, in a most anxious tone, * when 
he would be back?” I said, “it was uncertain; 
that he would do what he could in his behalf; but 
I feared it would be vain, as he had not treated 
the magistrate with the confidence he ought to 
have done, and that he might say any thing he 
wished tome.” He appeared much disappointed, 
looked full at me for several seconds, and then 
said, ‘It is all over ; why did Mr. go away? 
why did he not stay? he'd tell him all he knew, 
only for the mercy of God to spare his life.” I 
told him again he might tell me any thing he 
wished, and that I would write to Mr. to 
Dublin, and see him again the moment I heard 
from him. To this he made no direct reply, but 
still asked, “‘ Why did he go? why did he go! 
what can he do? ’tis all over!” It struck me 
then that he really had nothing to tell; at least 
nothing that could be depended on as true. 

This was on Wednesday evening, and the ex- 
ecution was fixed for the Saturday morning fol- 
lowing. That night’s mail had already left for 
Dublin, so that my letter could not go till the fol- 
lowing day, and would not reach before Friday 
morning. . There was, however, sufficient time for 
a reply ; and although matters were much as he 
had left them, I wrote an account of all that had 
passed to Mr. that night before I retired to 
rest. 

The next day the convict was in a very sulky 
and savage state of mind, apparently unwilling to 
speak to any one, if I except myself; and the 
jailer told me he was constantly muttering to 
himself about “ traitors,” and “dying true,” so 
that I could add nothing to my letter of the night 
before. Friday morning’s post brought me a let- 
ter from Mr. , stating that he still feared the 
worst forthe unfortunate culprit ; nothing had as 
yet been done of a decided character ; the Chief 
Secretary could not see sufficient grounds for not 
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permitting the law to be carried into effect. “I 
pleaded that there was nothing but circumstantial 
evidence against him,” the letter went on to say, 
“and the value of the information which I had no 
doubt he would give, upon several very important 
cases as regarded the tranquillity of the country. 
A meeting has been fixed for three o'clock to- 
morrow afternoon, between the Chief Secretary 
and the Attorney-General. «Sir William Smith, 
the judge who tried the case, has been request- 
ed to attend; of course, I am also to be there.” 
He feared much, however, from the lateness of 
the hour fixed for the meeting, that matters 
might not turn out as he wished, but he would, 
undoubtedly, return by the mail on Saturday 
morning. 

This evening, about seven o'clock, as I was on 
my way to see Delany, I met the priest, old Fa- 
ther O’Donohoe, coming out of the jail; he was 
weeping, and threw up his hands and eyes when 
he met me, and exclaimed, ‘‘ God pardon him !” 
I turned with him, and he told me he had been 
with him for the last two hours; that he had 
given up all hopes of escaping the last extremity 
of the law ; that instead of this causing him to 
repent of his sins and think of his poor soul, he 
was in a morose and almost ferocious state of 
mind, upon which all he could say had not the 
least effect, except, indeed, to make him worse. 
He had not only confessed the murder of young 
O'Connor, but declared it in the most reckless and 
exulting manner to all who came near him ; but 
had, in no one instance, expressed the slightest 
repentance or regret. He added, that he thought 
the unfortunate man had lost his reason, and that 
it was an awful thing to send him into eternity in 
such a state. Here the poor old man wept again, 
and continued to utter, ‘God pardon him! God 
pardon him! God convert him!” 

‘*Mad or not mad, it is indeed an awful 
thing,” said I, “to send him into eternity in such 
a state.” 

I was proceeding with the priest in silence some 
few steps further, when I heard a smart step be- 
hind me, and a messenger from the jail, touching 
his hat, told me I was wanted. I bade Father 
O'Donohoe good-evening, and returned to the 
jail. It was Delany who had expressed a wish 
to see me, and I proceeded to his cell. On the 
turnkey opening the door, ‘‘ You may retire,” 
said I. “He may stay where he is,” said De- 
lany at once, in a loud tone ; “what I have to 
say the world may hear, and the world shall hear 
to-morrow.” He then turned to me and asked 
if Mr. had returned from Dublin! I said 
he had not. He asked if he had written? and I 
said he had. He then walked rapidly about, and 
said, “If there was any thing good, you would 
not wait to be sent for; but it’s all over now, and 
I'll show you—I’ll show the world, and I'll show 
O'Connor, if he’s not afraid to look, what Terence 
Delany can do. He knows to his sorrow—and 
more of that to him—what I have done already ; 
I did murder his son ; I saw his looks, I heard 
his dying cries for mercy, but I didn’t heed them. 
I might have been rich beyond the seas, very 





rich, but for the one longing throb of hatred in 
my heart. Thousands of miles I have swept the 
rolling ocean over for revenge ; and I have had it. 
If the coward dares to come here to-morrow in 
the crowd, before the world, to his face I'll tell 
it, that he was always a chicken-hearted swad- 
dling rascal, supplanting better men than ever he 
was, by hypocrisy and lies, but afraid to meet 
them in fair or open trial—O’Connor! .0’Con- 
nor, mercy !—ha, ha! mercy—where’s my own? 
Down, down—see the »ubbles and the mud— 
mercy !-—ha, ha, ha !—and bursting into an hys- 
terical fit he threw himself upon the floor. My 
heart sickened within me at such hideous deprav- 
ity, and I turned to go, when, starting up again 
with wonderful composure, he continued : “ Listen 
to me, sir. I have one consolation left me, and 
that is, that O’Connor shall hear from my own 
lips that it was I who murdered his son. You may 
tell him, too, that I am aware he swore an oath 
never to wait for the law; that it should never 
overtake me—his vengeance should outstrip it— 
and that he would never rest day or night until, 
with his own hands, he paid the debt he owed 
me. I paid the debt I owed him honestly, with 
every hour’s interest that was due. I know he 
swore this oath to several; it was his boast— 
*twas but a boast. I didn’t fear him; for had he 
tried it, except from some dark corner, which is 
just what he would do, father and son had both 
died by me. Tell him he’s foiled; the law will 
rob him of the skulking cowardly revenge he would 
have sought ; and to-morrow’s sun will set upon 
his perjured lips. He’d be afraid to meet me 
openly, face to face—he’ll be afraid to meet me 
to-morrow, tied and pinioned though I'll be: 
his trembling dastardly heart will be afraid to 
listen to me, ay, to look upon me—ha, hs, ha !— 
the coward!” and he sank upon his bed exhaust- 
ed. Shocked and dispirited, I turned toward 
home. I could not but meditate, as I went, how 
that man could have accused O'Connor of en- 
deavoring to take a cowardly and skulking re- 
venge upon him—him who had himself taken a 
silent, dark, cowardly, and murderous revenge, 
through a helpless and unoffending child, who 
had not the strength or power to defend himself 
I felt that between them I knew which was the 
coward. 

I had not been long at home when O’Connor’s 
wife called and sent in word that she wished to 
speak with me. I desired her to be admitted at 
once. She told me her husband had been in a 
most distracted state of mind all day; he had 
now become much quieter, and she begged of 
me to go over and see him, and reason with him, 
as he seemed determined, in spite of all she could 
say, to witness the execution the next day ; and 
so sure as he did, she apprehended something 
would happen to him. She thought that having 
resolved upon some desperate act had alone been 
the cause of his apparent calmness. He had 
been looking at and rubbing the dust off a gun 
which was hanging up over the fire-place in his 
own room, and which he had not touched for 
weeks before; she much feared the poor man 
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had lost his senses, and she thought he ought to 
be taken up at once, and kept safe until after the 
execution. I told her to return without delay, 
to take no notice of him, and that I would go 
over in less than half an hour and speak with 
him. 

O'Connor lived about a mile and a half from 
my quarters ; and I got to his house about nine 
o'clock. I found him just rising up from his 
supper, and he did not appear to me at all ex- 
cited, or in the state of mind described by his 
wife; but then I recollected what she said about 
his having become much quieter, and what she 
believed to be the cause. I told him I had been 
very busy all day, but could not resist, even at 
that late hour, calling over to see him and ask 
how he was—knowing how his mind must suffer 
under such painful circumstances. He thanked 
me, and said he was much better; that he had 
been in a very wretched state aii day, but he 
could not help it, he was so fretted. I said it 
was not to be wondered at, but that he must not 
permit himself to get excited—it would soon be 
all over, and he ought now to divest his mind of 
all malice or ill-will toward the unfortunate being 
who was about to be hurried into eternity as a 
punishment, as well as to answer for all his 
crimes. 

‘*T’ve tried it, I’ve tried it,” he said. ‘I have 
nearly broken my heart trying to forgive that man ; 
but I can’t, I can’t—it’s no use. Oh, my boy! 
my boy! my darling murdered boy !” 

I shall not here detail all the conversation 
which passed between us, or the arguments used 
on my part to endeavor to bring him into a proper 
frame of mind. There was something about him, 
however, so calm and collected, and so very dif- 
ferent from what I expected, that might have 
been very gratifying had I not suspected the sud- 
denness of the change from what Mrs. O’Connor 
had so short a time before described to me; and I 
thought I saw a lurking resemblance upon his 
lips to the bitter smile of a former period, with 
which I was not satisfied. I was determined to 
be plain with him, and to come to the point at 
once. 

“O'Connor,” said I, ‘‘ you can not, of course, 
intend to witness that unfortunate man’s execu- 
tion to-morrow.” 

“I did intend to mingle in the crowd,” he 
said, “but I have almost changed my wish. Did 
I not witness the sad, unmerited end of my dar- 
ling, only boy, and can you wish to deny me the 
satisfaction—and you know how poor that satis- 
faction must be—of seeing the law fulfilled upon 
his murderer ?” 

“*T do wish it, O'Connor,” said I; “ it can not 
be—it shall not be. You must not, you shall 
not be among those who will witness the execu- 
tion.” 

“Well, be it so; you know best. I’m sure you 
are for my good ; but, oh! remember the—” 

“Stop, O’Connor,” said I, “ you must pledge 
me your solemn honor that you will not be among 
the crowd which will assemble to witness the ex- 
ecution to-morrew. If you do not give me this 


pledge, I must be candid with you, and tell you 
rw you must be kept away, and that I will 
0 it.” 

“ Do not fear, then,” said he ; “it is not my 
intention. It would be poor satisfaction—but 
poor, indeed—after the oath I swore, merely to 
see the villain hanged ; "twould only tell me that 
I slept upon my vow, and remind me that my 
lips were perjured, though my hands were clean. 
‘Tis past ; I pledge what you require.” 

“Enough,” said I, “I shall depend upon your 
word.” 

“You may, for my determination is now fixed, 
and I promise you it will not alter.” 

I left him, quite satisfied that he would keep 
his word. 

Time and the hour go through the roughest 
day ; and that fatal morning broke upon Terence 
Delany, the evening of which was destined to 
close upon his grave. I waited anxiously the 
arrival of the mail. Mr. did not come, as 
I expected he would have done; there was a let- 
ter, however, from him to me, and another to the 
sheriff. He stated to me that, up to the moment 
he wrote (a quarter of an hour before the mail start- 
ed), nothing decisive had been done, but he was 
not altogether without hope of ultimate success. 
The informations in the several cases of outrage 
to which the convict had referred, had been sent 
for to the clerk of the crown’s office, and were to 
be considered. He had written to the sheriff to 
say how matters stood, and to request he would 
delay the execution until the last possible mo- 
ment—as, should a reprieve be obtained too late 
for the post, which, if obtained at all, was most 
likely to be the case, he would send it through 
the whole way by special express, and for which 
purpose he had written to prepare horses at the 
several posting stages along the road. 

The jail bell rang twelve o’clock, and it was 
supposed that the hour drew nigh. The numbers 
that had, from an early period of the morning, 
collected in front of the jail, were now increasing 
every moment, and vast numbers hurried along 
every approach that could command a view of 
the gallows. Walls, gates, windows, the tops of 
houses were crowded—even trees in the adja- 
cent fields and lanes afforded an elevated posi- 
tion for crowds of men and boys—all, all assem- 
bled through mere curiosity to see the execution ; 
and I question whether there was one person 
among the many thousands collected who steod 
there with the feelings proper for such an occa- 
sion. The door from the press-room to the drop 
stood open—one end of the rope was fastened to 
a pully some two or three feet above, while the 
other end passed into the press-room; thus it 
occasionally swung to and fro in the wind, and 
at every jerk men’s minds were fancying how 
that other end was about being occupied. The 
jail bell rang one, and yet the criminal had not 
been brought forth, and the crowd began to won- 
der at the delay ; and as time crept on they be- 
came weary, and evinced signs of general dis- 
satisfaction—indeed, several indications of dis- 
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last hour; and, ‘“ Bring him out, bring him out ; 

or is he pardoned, or reprieved !—the sheriff— 
the sheriff—let us go home—sham to keep us 
here !” ran through the crowd. 

At length a general murmur from the assem- 
bled multitude announced that he had come forth. 
He was attended by two Roman Catholic priests ; 
one of whom said a few words, and stated that 
the unfortunate man intended to address the peo- 
ple at some length, and he trusted they would 
listen to him patiently, and attend to what he 
had to say. 

I believe in my heart (indeed I know) that 

Delany, to the last moment, deceived the priests 
as to the nature of what he intended to address 
to the people, and that at the moment they led 
him forth they were certain it would be in both 
tone and matter what they had recommended 
and wished, and what he had led them to believe 
it would be. Alas! how little did they know 
the heart of that hard, bad man. His eyes wan- 
dered rapidly over the now silent crowd, and the 
first words he uttered were—“ O’Connor, where 
are you now! now is your time, I’ve had mine. 
Come forward now, man; don’t be afraid ; *twas 
I, ‘twas I, I tell it to your face, if you’re here. 
Silence, boys—silence ; let him hear me if he’s 
nearenough. O'Connor, it was I that murdered 
your son, your only son, your darling boy; I 
owed it to his mother as well as to yourself. 
Come forward and curse me, if you are a man. 
Oh! I knew your cowardly heart would not let 
you come here to-day. Oh! how I wish you 
were by this hour to listen to the triumph of my 
revenge, dear bought though it be. I’m going to 
die, boys ; and I'll die like a man. [I have one 
consolation—I know that O’Connor swore an 
oath to have no law but his own, and with his 
own hands to have revenge; but he’s foiled, and 
now he’s afraid so much as to look at me. He's 
a coward, and I fear he does not even hear me. 
Let him come forward now, and listen to the 
triumph of my dying words, and I'll forgive him 
all. He’s childless—at least he has no son, and 
*twas I that left him so, for I, too, swore an oath, 
and I have kept it—thousands of miles of the 
salt ocean could not wash it from my heart—but 
he, the coward, has broken his. The law has 
snatched the cup of vengeance from his lips, and 
he will die perjured and unrevenged.” 

I was quite shocked at such language coming 
from the lips of a man standing on the brink of 
eternity. Oh! had O’Connor been within hear- 
ing, I knew him too’ well to believe that any 
earthly power could have restrained him, and I 
confess I felt a sudden dread that he had not kept 
his word; and when I recollected that he had, 
the night before, been putting his gun (which I 
knew to be a very good one) in order, I feared 
every moment some rash and fatal act on his part. 
Nay, might he not, at that moment, unseen, be 
bringing it to bear upon the wretched man’s heart. 
I regretted then that I had not secured him for 
the day. But no stir or movement in any 
of the assembled crowd indicated that O’Connor 
had not kept his word, and I felt reassured. 








Such language as that made use of by the mis- 
erable culprit might not have been permitted, and 
doubtless would not have been suffered from a 
man in his awful situation, had not the sheriff 
wished to make every possible delay, in hope of 
the express arriving with a reprieve, and which, 
from the tenor of the letter he had received from 
the magistrate, he had every reason to believe 
would come at last. 

The unfortunate man, after the language above 
described, continued to address the people on 
other subjects not so immediately connected with 
O’Connor, and his tone and manner seemed alto- 
gether changed. He referred to part of his early 
life, and the evils arising from idleness and keep- 
ing bad company when young. He repeated the 
same things over and over again, so that I coutd 
not help thinking that he had received some hint 
or indulgence from the sheriff to speak against 
time, and I began to get heartily sick of, and dis- 
gusted with, the whole exhibition. 

The high-road to Dublin turned short to the 
left out of the upper end of the town, and the 
front of the jail commanded a view of it for nearly 
a mile. The sheriff’s eyes had been for some 
time steadily fixed upon a certain point of the 
road, the furthest that could be seen from where 
he stood ; the unhappy culprit appeared exhaust- 
ed, and had nearly ceased to speak—the awful 
moment had all but arrived—when the crowd at 
a distance began to move, and a tremendous shout 
was heard. Every eye was turned from the cul- 
prit to the direction of.the cheers. A man was 
seen galloping at top speed upon a white horse ; 
in one hand he held a long white rod, with a 
green flag at top, which, as he urged his horse to 
the utmost, was plainly discernible as it floated 
backward in the breeze, while upon his hat a red 
handkerchief was tied, as if from the very con- 
trast of the colors to attract the more speedy and 
certain attention. As he rapidly drew nearer 
and nearer, the crowd continued to shout; and 
“ Reprieve !—reprieve !” re-echoed from one end 
to the other of the assembled thousands. Still 
he urged his horse; the crowd gave way on either 
side, and cheered him as he came—crowds will 
always cheer the man who is contending against 
time. The wretched culprit gazed upon the scene 
in bewildered agony ; the large blue veins of his 
bare neck swelled beneath the rope almost to 
bursting with every effort he made to swallow, 
and his large, full chest rose and sank in a man- 
ner absolutely painful to behold ; his ear, too, had 
caught the word, and he cast back a look at the 
sheriff, which spoke more than volumes of en- 
treaty to be recalled. The hangman stood at his 
post in a state of eager and extraordinary excite- 
ment, now glancing at the sheriff, now at the 
culprit, and now upon the messenger of life, if 
such indeed he should prove to be. At length 
the man made the turn fronting upward toward 
the jail, and waving a large white letter over his 
head, put fresh spurs to his horse. He had now 
reached almost the very walls of the jail, still 
waving the letter, and crying, ‘ Reprieve!” at 
the top of his voice. “ Reprieve !—Reprieve !” 
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re-echoed in one tremendous shout from every 
mouth. ‘ Never!” roared O’Connor, in a voice 
of thunder; and, with a rapid and convulsive turn 
of the wheel, he launched Delany into eternity ! 

In order to explain this strange and most un- 
looked. for denouement, it will be necessary for 
me to take my readers to the day preceding the 
execution, and narrate what happened in the in- 
terval. 

It may appear strange, yet such is the fact, 
that up to this late period—Friday night—when 
the jail was finally closed, and all, save perhaps 
the miserable culprit, buried in sleep, no execu- 
tioner’s services had been engaged. This may 
have arisen from a belief in the sheriff’s mind, 
who had been in constant communication with 
Mr. , that none would ultimately be required, 
and none had, as is usual in such cases, intimated 
to him where he would be “heard of;’ but so 
great was now the extremity of the case, and 
such the difficulty in procuring one as the hour 
approached, that the sheriff would have guaran- 
teed a large sum of money for the services of 
such a person. He had the day before sent a 
special messenger a distance of seventy miles 
upon a mission in search of one, but he had not 
yet returned ; he had besides given instructions 
to the jailer—they were not then called governors 
—to procure the services of such a man upon any 
terms ; up to this moment, however, he had not 
been able to do so. 

It was about one o’clock on this, the last night 
that Delany was destined to lie upon a bed—the 
wind moaned feebly through the iron bars in front 
of the jail; the dim, pale moon peeped out sud- 
denly now and then from behind the fleeting 
clouds, upon the silent, dismal scene below, and 
as quickly hid her face again—when the outer 
turnkey and watchman of the jail perceived a 
man, muffled in a large coat, worn as a cloak, 
and a low-crowned hat, pass up and down several 
times before the gate. He appeared to look cau- 
tiously about him in every direction; at length 
he approached nearer, and stopped immediately 
beneath the gallows, and looking up for some 
moments, ‘“‘ Never!” he cried, stamping his foot, 
and suddenly walked away. He had not pro- 
ceeded beyond a few yards, when, stamping his 
foot again more violently, “Coward!” he cried ; 
and returned directly up to the gate. 

“Who goes there?” challenged the watch. 

“T wish to speak to the jailer,” replied the man. 

A parley then ensued between them, the watch- 
man declaring the impossibility of disturbing the 
jailer at that hour of the night, without knowing 
who required him, and the nature of his business ; 
and the stranger firmly declining to tell either the 
one or the other to any but the jailer himself; 
“to whom,” he added, “his business was of the 
greatest importance.” 

The turnkey, failing to elicit any thing more 
satisfactory from the man, and, from his last ex- 
pression, having some suspicion suddenly aroused 
within him that he might be the sort of person 
they were in want of, at length agreed to acquaint 
the jailer; and accordingly did so. 





One’s own personal and immediate interest 
often sharpens the perception ; and the jailer at 
once supposed it was one of that dreadful fra- 
ternity of whose services he just then stood so 
much in need ; and, dressing himself as quickly 
as possible, he hurried to the gate. As a neces- 
sary precaution, however, he surveyed the stranger 
through the small slide-window ; and having sat- 
isfied himself that he had no companion, and was, 
so far as he could ascertain, unarmed, he desired 
him to be admitted, and shown after him into the 
waiting-room. Upon entering, the man appeared 
nervous and excited, and careful not to remove 
the muffling from about his face. This the jailer 
did not much mind ; he was not surprised at it ; 
on the contrary, it confirmed him in the belief he 
had formed. ‘Tis a trick with them all, thought 
he; more, indeed, from habit than timidity, his 
thoughts added, as he closed the door, and asked 
the man his business. He replied, in a hurried 
manner, that he understood “‘ there was a man to 
be executed on the following day, and that there 
was great need of a person to perform the 
task.” 

The jailer admitted that such were the facts, 
and hoped he had come to say he could procure 
a person for the purpose—for there was some- 
thing about the man which at once and altogether 
forbade the supposition that he would himself 
undertake the office. 

** None,” he replied, ‘‘ except I perform it my- 
self.” 

The latter looked rather surprised—at least he 
felt so; but being well pleased at the prospect of 
so awkward a difficulty being overcome, proceed- 
ed to ask, “if he was up to his business, and 
what would be his terms for the job.” 

To these interrogatories the man replied— 

‘« My terms are these: to be permitted to ex- 
amine the machine for turning off the murderer, 
and to be asked no further questions.” 

‘But what are your terms with regard to 
cash!” repeated the jailer. 

“T have been already paid for what I am about 
to perform, and I require nothing more.” 

He paused, and his quick eye glanced round 
the room with an impatient and wild anxiety. 

‘You have seen the sheriff, then?’ observed 
the jailer, 

“No,” replied the man; “the consideration 
for which I came here to-night has been supplied 
by another hand. But be quick; accept my serv- 
ices at once, or I am gone.” 

There was something, both about his manner 
and appearance, which the jailer had never before 
seen in a member of his profession ; and although 
he was not exactly the stamp of man he would 
have selected for the occasion (had choice per- 
mitted), there appeared in this case to be no al- 
ternative but to accept his services. The fact. 
too, of his having declared that he had been al- 
ready paid, at the same time that the sheriff had 
given an almost unlimited order on his purse for 
the same purpose, presented an opportunity of 
very fairly pocketing a round sum, which did not 
often occur, and which the worthy jailer did not 
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think it prudent should be lost. Be that as it 
may— 

© Follow me,” said he; and, taking a lantern 
in his hand, he led the way to the press-room. 
This press-room was an apartment about fourteen 
feet square. From the centre at each side a 
small, strong iron door, thickly studded with 
large, round-headed knobs, showed the entrance 
into two smaller rooms; to the rear, looking into 
the jail-yard, was a small window, strongly bar- 
red, and to the front were eight stone steps lead- 
ing to the platform, or drop, upon which the cul- 
prits stood bensath the gallows. Upon either of 
these steps there was an iron hand-rail to support 
those who led them forth, and upon the end of 
one of these rails, ready for the morrow’s use, 
hung a coil of strong hempen rope, with a loop 
upon one end. To the immediate right of the 
steps was a large iron wheel, with a handle at- 
tached to one of the spokes, and near to the out- 
ward rim. The machinery by which this wheel 
was connected with the bolts that sustained the 
drop outside, and upon which it acted, was be- 
neath the steps, and could not be conveniently 
examined; but the bolts were then set, and the 
jailer, standing beside the wheel, showed the 
man that, at a signal which would be given by 
the sheriff, he had only to lay hold of the handle, 
and turn the wheel suddenly from him, to cause 
the drop to fall. He also showed him a roll of 
penny-cord, hanging upon an iron-hook, with 
which the culprit’s arms were to be tied behind 
his back, at the elbows. All this the jailer ex- 
hibited and explained to the man, having still 
some doubts, from his appearance and manner, 
that he was really up to his business. 

The man appeared perfectly satisfied, and turn- 
ed to descend, when the jailer, pointing to one of 

, the small rooms, told him there was a bed inside 
in which he should sleep, and that he would send 
him his breakfast in the morning. 

“Not for the sheriff’s wealth and thine to- 
gether,” exclaimed the man. “ Had I antici- 
pated such a proposal, I should have made it part 
of my terms—and they have not been very exor- 
bitant—sir, to have been permitted to depart, and 
return again at day-break; and if this point be 
not at once conceded, I forthwith decline all fur- 
ther connection with the matter.” 

Here, then, was a new difficulty. The jailer 
began te fear an attempt to deceive him, perhaps 
by a friend of the culprit, to prevent any further 
exertions to procure a person for the purpose re- 
quired, and probably refusing to act when it came 
to the point. 

“T fear you are deceiving me,” said the jailer, 
‘‘and that you are a friend ef the convict’s; that 
your object and wish is to prevent all further en- 
deavors to procure a proper person, in hope of 
prolonging his time, by refusing to act when it 
cemes to the point. I doubt you, and you see I 
am plain with you; you are not like a man who 
has been accustomed to the thing.” 

You need not fear,” said the man, ‘‘I am 
not a friend of the convict’s. I will be plain 
with you, I am not accustomed to the thing—few 
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men are; but I will make no mistake, and will 
go through with it if I have life. Permit me to 
depart, accepting the offer of my serviees; and 
no earthly object—nothing but sickness or death 
shall prevent my returning at day-break.” 

He was accordingly suffered to go, and the 
jailer returned to his luke-warm bed to lie awake 
considering whether he had been tricked and de- 
ceived by some friend of the convict’s. He de- 
termined that if any person of acknowledged abil- 
ities or qualifications in his line of business should 
make his appearance, at once to secure his serv- 
ices, without reference in any way to what had 
taken place with the stranger; no such person, 
however, made his appearance, or could be heard 
of in any of the directions in which he was 
sought, and the jailer perceived, at the last mo- 
ment, they would be obliged to put up with the 
rather doubtful qualifications of the stranger, who 
had returned true to his word. 

O'Connor kept his vow, and this was, indeed, 
“ The wild justice of Revenge !” 

Note.—O’Connor never left the jail; from the 
very moment of the last fatal act he lost his 
senses. He was for some time a confirmed lu- 
natic, from which state ae gradually sank into 
that of hopeless idiocy, and died in the jail at 
the termination of little more than two years. 
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HEN the criminal, Pierre Granger, escort- 
ed by four gendarmes, was placed in the 
dock of the court of assize, there was a general 
stir among the crowd, which had assembled from 
every quarter to be present at his trial. 

Pierre Granger was not an ordinary culprit, - 
not one of those poor wretches whom the court, 
as a matter of form, furnishes with an advocate, 
judges in the presence of a heedless auditory, 
and sends to oblivion in the convict prisons of 
the state. He had figured at length in the col- 
umns of the newspapers; and while M. Léper- 
vier had undertaken his defense, M. Tourangin, 
‘he attorney-general, was to conduct the prose- 
cution. Now, at the time of which I write, these 
two men stood at the head of their profession. 
Whenever it was known that they were to be 
pitted against each other in any cause, crowds 
immediately flocked to enjoy their eloquent sen- 
tences, scnorous periods, and phrases as round 
and as polished as so many billiard-balls. It was 
a perfect riot of tropes and figures, a delicious 
confusion of periphrases and metaphors. All the 
figures of rhetoric defiled before the charmed au- 
ditory, and sported, jected, and struggled with 
each other, like Virgil’s playful shepherds. There 
was a luxury of epithets, passing even that of the 
Abbé Delille. . Every individual substantive was 
as regularly followed by its attendant adjective, 
as the great lady of the last century by her irain- 
bearing page. In this pompous diction—a man 
became a mortal; a horse, a courser; the moon 
was styled pale Dian. My father and my mother 
were never ealled so, but invariably the authors 
of my being; a dream was a vision; a glass, a 
crystal vase; a knife, a sword; a car, a chariot; 
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and a breeze became a whirlwind; all which, no 
doubt, tended to produee a style of exceeding 
sublimity and beauty. Pierre Granger was a 
clumsily-built fellow, five feet ten in height, thir- 
ty-eight years old, with foxy hair, a high color, 
and small cunning gray eyes. He was accused 
of having strangled his wife, cut up the body 
into pieces, and then, in order to conceal his 
crime, set fire to the house, where his three chil- 
dren perished. Such an accumulation of horrors 
had shed quite a romantic halo round their per- 
petrator. Ladies of rank and fashion flocked to 
the jail to look at him; and his autograph was 
in wonderful request, as soon as it became known 
that Madame Césarine Langelot, the lioness of 
the district, possessed some words of his writing 
in her album, placed between a ballad by a pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and a problem by the engineer- 
in-chicf of the department; neither gentlemen, 
to say the truth, being much flattered by such 
close juxtaposition with the interesting pet-pris- 
oner. 

When Pierre Granger, with his lowering brow 
and air of stolid cunning, was placed in the dock, 
the names of twelve jurors were drawn by lot, 
and the president demanded of the counsel on 
either side, whether they wished to exercise their 
right of challenge. Both declined offering any 
objection to twelve such honorable names; but 
the attorney-general added, that he would require 
the drawing of a supplementary juror. It was 
done, and on the paper appeared the name of 
Major Vernor. At the sound, a slight murmur 
was heard among the spectators; while MM. 
Tourangin and Lépervier exchanged a rapid 
glance, which seemed to say: ‘ Will not you 
challenge him!” But neither of them did so; an 
officer conducted Major Vernor into his appoint- 
ed place, and amidst profound silence the indict- 
ment was read. 

Major Vernor had lived in the town during 
the last two years. Every one gave him the 
military title, yet none could tell when, or where, 
or whom he had served. He seemed to have 
neither family nor friends; and when any of his 
acquaintances ventured to sound him on the sub- 
ject, he always replied in a manner by no means 
calculated to encourage curiosity. ‘ Do J trou- 
ble my head about your affairs” he would say. 
“Your shabby old town suits me well enough as 
a residence, but if you don’t think { have a right 
to live in it, I shall be most happy to convince 
you of the fact at daybreak to-morrow morning 
with gun, sword, or pistol.” Major Vemor was 
precisely the very man to keep his word: the few 
persons who had entered his lodgings, reported 
that his bedroom resembled an armory, so fully was 
it furnished with all sorts of murderous weapons. 
Notwithstanding this, he seemed a very respect- 
able sort of man, regular in his habits, punctual 
in his payments, and fond of smoking excellent 
cigars, sent him, he used to say, by a friend in 
Havana. He was tall, excessively thin, bald, 
and always dressed in black; his mustaches curl- 
ed to a point ; and he invariably wore his hat cock- 
ed over his right ear. In the evenings, he used 





to frequent the public reading-room of the town; 
but he never played at any game, or conversed 
with the company, remaining absorbed in his 
newspaper until the clock struck ten, when he 
lit his cigar, twisted his mustaches, and with a 
stiff, silent bow took his departure. It sometimes 
happened that one of the company, bolder than 
the others, said, ‘‘ Good-night, major!” Then 
the major would stop, fix his gray eye on the 
speaker, and reply, “‘Good-night, monsieur;” 
but in so rude and angry a tone, that the words 
sounded more like a maledietion than a polite 
salutation. 

It was remarked, that whoever thus ventured 
to address the major, was, during the remainder 
of the evening, the victim of some strange ill- 
luck. He regularly lost at play, was sure to 
knock his elbow through a handsome lamp or 
vase, or in some way to get entangled in a mis- 
adventure. So firmly were the good townsfolk 
persuaded that the major possessed an “ evil 
eye,” that their common expression, when any 
one met with a misfortune, was: ‘‘He must 
have said ‘ good-night’ to the major!” 

This mysterious character dined every day at 
the ordinary of the Crown Hotel, and although 
habitually silent, seemed usually contented with 
the fare. One day, however, after having eaten 
some bread-soup, he cast his eye along the table, 
frowned, and calling the host, said: ‘‘ How comes 
it that the dinner to-day is entirely meagre?” 

“Monsieur, no doubt, forgets that this is 
Good-Friday.” 

‘“* Send me up two mutton chops.” 

‘“«Tmpossible, major; there is not an ounce of 
meat to be had at any butcher's in the town.” 

«Let me have some fow!.” 

‘«‘ That is not to be had either.” 

‘« What a set of fools!” exclaimed the major, , 
striking his clenched hand on the table with such 
force that the bottles reeled and rocked, just as 
if all the wine in their bodies had got into their 
heads. Then he called the waiter, and said: 
“ Baptiste, go to my lodging, and bring me the 
inlaid carabine which hangs over my pillow.” 

The poor host trembled, and grew very pale. 
when Baptiste returned with a double-barreled 
gun, beautifully inlaid with silver. The major 
coolly examined the locks, put on fresh caps, 
cgcked both barrels, and walked out, followed at 
a respectful distance by the guests and inmates 
of the hotel. Not far off stood an old ivy-man- 
tled church, whose angular projections were 
haunted by many ravens: two large ones flew 
out of a turret just as the major came up and 
took aim for a double shot. Down tumbled both 
the unclean birds at his feet. 

“ Sacrebleu!”” cried he, picking them up; “ I'm 
regularly sold—they’re quite lean!” 

He returned to the hotel, and, according to his 
express orders, one moiety of his ill-omened booty 
was dressed in a savory stew, and the other sim- 
ply roasted. Of both dishes he partook so heart- 
ily, that not a vestige of either remained, and he 
declared that he had never eaten more relishing 
food. 
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From that day the major became an object of 
uneasiness to some, of terror to others, of curi- 
osity to all. Whenever he appeared on the pub- 
lic promenade, every one avoided him; at the 
theatre, his bex was generally occupied by him- 
self alone ; and each old woman that met him in 
the street, invariably stopped to cross herself. 
Major Vernor was never known to enter a church, 
or atcept an invitation: at first, he used to re- 
ceive a good many of these, and the perfumed 
billets served him to light his cigars. 

Such, then, was the thirteenth juror drawn in 
the cause of Pierre Granger, and it may easily be 
understood why the audience were moved at hear- 
ing the name of Major Vernor. 

The paper of accusation, notwithstanding, drawn 
up by the attorney-general with a force and par- 
ticularity of description which horrified the ladies 
present, was read amidst profound silence, broken 
only by the snoring of the prisoner, who had de- 
liberately settled himself to sleep. The gen- 
darmes tried to rouse him from his unnatural 
slumber, but they merely succeeded in making 
him now and then half-open his dull, brutish 
eyes. 

When the clerk had ceased to read, Pierre 
Granger was with difficulty thoroughly awaken- 
ed, and the president proceeded to question him. 
The interrogatory fully revealed, in all its horror, 
the thoroughly stupid fiendishness of the wretch. 
He had killed his wife, he said, because they 
couldn’t agree ; he had set his house on fire, be- 
cause it was a cold night, and he wanted to make 
a good blaze to warm himself: as to his children, 
they were dirty, squalling little things—no loss to 
him or to any one else. 

It would be tedious to pursue all the details of 
this disgusting trial. M. Tourangin and M. Lé- 
pervier both made marvelously eloquent speeches, 
but the latter deserved peculiar credit, having so 
very bad a cause to sustain. Although he well 
knew that his client was as thorough a scoundrel 
as ever breathed, and that his condemnation would 
be a blessing to society, yet he pleaded his cause 
with all a lawyer's conscientiousness. When he 
got to the peroration, he managed to squeeze 
from his lachrymal glands a few rare tears, the 
last and most precious, I imagine, which he care- 
fully reserved for an especially solemn occasion 
—just as some families preserve a few bot- 
tles of fine old wine, to be drunk at the mar- 
riage of a daughter or the coming of age of a 
son. 

At length the case closed, and the president 
was going to sum up; but as the heat in court 
was excessive, and every one present stood in 
need of refreshment, leave was given to the jury 
to retire for half an hour, and the hall was cleared 
for the same space of time, in order that it might 
undergo a thorough ventilation. During this in- 
terval, while twelve of the jurors were cooling 
themselves with ices and sherbet, the Thirteenth 
lighted a cigar, and reclining in an arm-chair, 
smoked away with the gravity of a Turk. 

“What a capital cigar!” sighed one of the 
jurors, as he watched with an envious eye the 





odoriferous little clouds escaping from the smok- 
er's lips. ° 

“ Would ycu like totry one!” asked the major, 
politely offering his cigar-case. 

“Tf it would not trespass too much on your 
kindness.”’ 

“By no means. You are heartily welcome.” 

The juror took a cigar, and lighted it at that of 
his obliging neighbor. 

“Well! how do you like it?” asked the major 

“Delicious! It has an uncommonly pleasant 
aroma. From whence are you supplied '” 

“ From the Havana.” 

Severai jurors now approached, casting long- 
ing glances on Major Vernor’s cigar-case. 

‘“‘Gentlemen,” said he, ‘I am really grieved 
that I have not a single cigar left to offer you 
having just given the last to our worthy friend 
To-morrow, however, I hope to have a fresh sup- 
ply, and shall then ask you to do me the honor of 
accepting some.” 

At that moment an official came in to announce 
that the court had resumed its sitting ; the jury 
hastened to their box, and the president began His 
charge. Scarcely had he commenced, however, 
when the juror who had smoked the cigar rose, 
and in a trembling voice begged permission to 
retire, as he felt very ill. Indeed, while in the 
act of speaking, he fell backward, and lay sense- 
less on the floor. 

The president, of course, directed that he should 
be carefully conveyed to his home, and desired 
Major Vernor to take his place. Six strokes 
sounded from the old clock of the Town-hall as 
the jury retired to deliberate on their verdict in 
the case of Pierre Granger. 

Eleven gentlemen exclaimed with one voice 
that the wretched assassin’s guilt was perfectly 
clear, and that they could not hesitate for a mo- 
ment as to their decision. Major Vernor, how- 
ever, stood up, placed his back against the door, 
and regarding his colleagues with a peculiarly 
sinister expression, said slowly: “I shall acquit 
Pierre Granger, and you shall all do the same !’ 

‘* Sir,” replied the foreman in a severe tone 
‘‘ you are answerable to your conscience for your 
own actions, but I do not see what right you have 
to offer us a gratuitous insult.” 

«“ Am], then, so unfortunate as to offend you?”’ 
asked the major meekly. 

“ Certainly ; in supposing us capable of break- 
ing the solemn oath which we have taken to do 
impartial justice. I am a man of honor—” 

‘Bab !” interrupted the major; ‘are you 
quite sure of that!” 

A general murmur of indignation arose. 

«Do you know, sir, that such a question is a 
fresh insult ?” 

« You are quite mistaken,” said Major Vernor. 
* What I said was drawn forth by a feeling of 
the solemn responsibility which rests onus. Be- 
fore I can resolve to make a dead corpse of a 
living moving being, I must feel satisfied that both 
you and I are less guilty than Pierre Granger, 
which, after all, is not so certain.” 

An ominous silence ensued ; the major’s words 
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seemed to strike home to every breast; and at 
length one of the gentlemen said: “‘ You seem, 
sir, to regard the question in a philosophical point 
of view.” 

« Just so, Monsieur Cernau.” 

“You know me then?” said the juror, in a 
trembling veice. 

“Not very intiniately, my dear sir, but just 
sufficiently to appreciate your fondness for dis- 
counting bills at what your enemies might call 
usurious interest. I think it was about four years 
ago that an honest, poor man, the father of a 
large family, blew out his brains, in despair at 
being refused by you a short renewal which he 
hed implored on his knees.” 

Without replying, M. Cernau retired to the 
farthest corner of the room, and wiped off the 
large drops of sweat which started from his 
brow. 

‘« What does this mean?” asked another juror 
impatiently. ‘Have we come hither to act a 
scene from the Memoirs of the Devil?” 

‘“‘T don’t know that work,” replied the major; 
‘but may I advise you, Monsieur de Bardine, to 
calm your nerves t” 

‘“« Sir, you are impertinent, and I shall certain- 
ly do myself the pleasure to chastise you.” 

“ As how t” 

“* With my sword. ‘I shali do you the honor to 
meet you to-morrow.” 

*« An honor which, being a man of sense, I must 
beg respectfully to decline. You don’t kill your 
adversaries, Monsieur de Bardine ; you assassin- 
ate them. Have you forgotten your duel with 
Monsieur de Sillar, which took place, as I am told, 
without witnesses* While he was off his guard, 
you treacherously struck him through the heart. 
The prospect of a similar catastrophe is certainly 
by no means enticing.” 

With an instinctive movement, M. de Bardine’s 
neighbors drew off. 

“ T admire such virtuous indignation,” sneered 
the major. “It especially becomes you, Mon- 
sieur Darin—” 

“ What infamy are you going to cast in my 
teeth?” exclaimed the gentleman addressed. 

“Oh, very littlhe—a mere trifle—simply, that 
while Monsieur de Bardine kills his friends, you 
only dishonor yours. Monsieur Simon, whose 
house, table, and purse are yours, has a pretty 
wife—” 

‘“‘Major,” cried another juror, “you are a 
villain !” 

“ Pardon me, my dear Monsieur Calfat, let us 
call things by their proper names. The only 
villain among us, I believe, is the man who him- 
self set fire to his house, six months after having 
insured it at treble its value, in four offices, whose 
directors were foolish enough to pay the money 
without making sufficient inquiry.” 

A stifled groan escaped from M. Calfat’s lips 
as he covered his face with his hands. 

‘Who are you, that you thus dare to consti- 
tate yourself our judge!” asked another, looking 
fiercely at Vernor. 

“ Who am I, Monsieur Pérou? simply one who 





can appreciate your very rare dexterity in holding 
court-cards in your hand, and making the dice 
turn up as you please.” 

M. Pérou gave an involuntary start, and thence- 
forward held his peace. The scene, aided by the 
darkness of approaching night, had now assumed 
a terrific aspect. The voice of the major rang in 
the ears of eleven pale, trembling men, with a 
cold metallic distinctness, as if each word inflict- 
ed a blow. 

At length Vernor burst into a strange sharp 
hissing laugh. ‘ Well, my honorable colleagues,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘does this poor Pierre Granger 
still appear to you unworthy of the slightest pity’ 
T grant you he has committed a fault, and a fault 
which you would not have committed in his place. 
He has not had your cleverness in masking his 
turpitude with a show of virtue: that was his real 
crime. Now, if after having killed his wife, he 
had paid handsomely fer masses to be said for her 
repose—if he had purchased a burial-ground, and 
caused to be raised to her memory a beautiful 
square white marble monument, with a flowery 
epitaph on it in gold letters—why, then, we 
should all have shed tears of sympathy, and eulo- 
gized Pierre Granger as the model of a tender 
husband. Don’t you agree with me, Monsieur 
Norbec *” 

M. Norbec started as if he had received an elec- 
tric shock. ‘ It is false!” he murmuréd. “I did 
not poison Eliza: she died of pulmonary con- 
sumption.” 

True,” said the major; ‘‘ you remind me of 
a circumstance which I had nearly forgotten 
Madame Norbec, who possessed a large fortune 
in her own right, died without issue, five months 
after she had made you her sole legatee.” Then 
the major was silent. They were now in total 
darkness, and the throbbing of many agitated 
hearts might be heard in the room. Suddenly 
came the sharp click of a pistol, and the obscuri- 
ty was for a moment brightened by a flash ; but 
there was no report—the wcapon had missed fire. 
The major burst into a long and loud fit of laugh- 
ter. “ Charming! delightful! Ah, my dear sir,” 
he exclaimed, addressing the foreman, “‘ you were 
the only honest man of the party, and see hew, te 
oblige me, you have made an attempt on my per- 
son, which places you on an honorable level with 
Pierre Granger !” Then having rung the bell, he 
called for candles, and when they were brought, 
he said : ‘Come, gentlemen, I suppose you don’t 
want to sleep here ; let us make haste, and finish 
our business.” 

Ten minutes afterward the foreman handed in 
the issue paper—a verdict of Not Guilty; and 
Pierre Granger was discharged amidst the hisses 
and execrations of the crowd, who, indeed, were 
prevented only by a strong military force from 
assaulting both judge and jury. Major Vernor 
coolly walked up to the dock, and passing his erm 
under that of Pierre Granger, went out with him 
through a side-door. 

From that hour neither the one nor the other 
was ever seen again in the country. That night 
there was a terrific thunder-storm ; the ripe har- 
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vest was beaten down by hailstones as large as 
pigeons’ eggs, and a flash of lightning striking 
the steeple of the old ivy-covered church, tore 
down its gilded cross. 


This strange story was related to me one day 
last year by a convict in the infirmary of the 
prison at Toulon. I have given it verbatim from 
his lips; and as I was leaving the building, the 
sergeant who accompanied me said, “So, sir, you 
have been listening to the wonderful rhodomon- 
tades of Number 19,788?” 

“What do you mean !—This history—” 

“Is false from beginning to end. Number 
19,788 is an atrocious criminal, who was sent to 
the galleys*for life, and who, during the last few 
months, has given evident proofs of imental alien- 
ation. His monomania consists chiefly in telling 
stories to prove that all judges and jurors are 
rogues and villains. Hewas himself found guilty, 
by a most respectable and upright jury, of having 
robbed and tried to murder Major Vernor. He is 
now about to be placed in a lunatic asylum, so 
that you will probably be the last visitor who will 
hear his curious inventions.” 

“ And who is Major Vernor ?” 

‘“« A brave old half-pay officer, who has lived at 
Toulon, beloved and respected, during the last 
twelve years. You will probably see him to-day, 
smoking his Havana cigar, after the table-d’hote 
dinner, at the Crown Hotel.” 


THE DRUNKARD'S BIBLE. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 

+ eee is more money made in the public 

line than in any other, unless it be pawn- 
broking,” said Martha Hownley to her brother ; 
‘and I do not see why you should feel uncom- 
fortable. You are a sober man: since I have 
kept your house, I never remember seeing you 
beside yourself; indeed, I know that weeks pass 
without your touching beer, much less wine or 
spirits. Ifyou did not sell them, somebody else 
would. And were you to leave “the Grapes” 
to-morrow, it might be taken by those who would 
not have your scruples. All the gentry say your 
house is the best conducted in the parish—” 

“IT wish I really deserved the compliment,” 
interrupted Mathew, looking up from his day- 
book. “I ought not to content myself with 
avoiding beer, wine, and spirits; if I believe, as 
I do, that they are injurious alike to the charac- 
ter and health of man, I should, by every means 
in my power, lead others to avoid them.” 

“ But we must live, Mathew; and your 
education would not keep you—we must live!” 

‘Yes, Martha, we must live! but not the 
lives of vampires ;” and he turned rapidly over 
the accounts, noting and comparing, and seem- 
ingly absorbed in calculation. 

Martha’s eyes became enlarged by curiosity— | and 
the small, low curiosity which has nothing in 
common with the noble spirit of inquiry. She 
believed her brother wise in most things; but in 
her heart of hearts she thought him foolish in 
worldly matters. Still, she was curious; and 








yielding to what is considered a feminine in- 
firmity, she said, “ Mathew, what is vam- 
H es ” 

Mathew made no reply ; so Martha—who had 
been “brought up to the bar” by her uncle, 
while her brother was dreaming over an un- 
productive farm—troubied as usual about “‘ much 
serving,” and troubling all within her sphere by 
worn-out and shriveled-up anxieties, as much as 
by the necessary duties of active life—looked at 
Mathew as if speculating on his sanity. Could 
he be thinking of givirg up his business, be- 
cause of that which did not concern him !—but 
she would “manage him.” It is strange how 
low and cunning persons do often manage higher 
and better natures than their own. 

** Martha,” he called at last in a loud voice, ‘“ [ 
can not afford to give longer credit to Peter Croft."’ 

“T thought he was one of your best customers : 
he is an excellent workman; his wife has much 
to do as a ¢lear-starcher; and I am sure he 
spends every penny he earns here’—such was 
Martha's answer. 

‘“« And more!” replied Mathew, “more! Why, 
last week the score was eighteen shillings—be- 
sides what he paid for.” 

‘“‘He’s an honorable man, Mathew,” persisted 
Martha. ‘It is not long since he brought me 
six tea-spoons and a sugar-tongs, when I refused 
him brandy (he will have brandy). They must 
have belonged to his wife, for they had not P. C. 
on them, but E.—something ; I forget what.” 

Mathew waxed wroth. “Have I not told you,” 
he said—* have I not told you that we must be 
content with the flesh and blood, without the 
bones and marrow of these poor drunkards? | 
am not a pawn-broker to lend money upon a 
man’s ruin. I sell, to be sure, what leads to it, 
but that is his fault, not mine.” 

You said just now it was yours,” aid his 
sister, sulkily. 

“Ts it a devil or an angel that prompts your 
words, Martha?” exclaimed Mathew, impatient- 
ly; then leaning his pale, thoughtful brow on his 
clasped hands, he added, “ But, however much 
I sometimes try to get rid of them, it must be 
for my good to see facts as they are.” 

Martha would talk: she looked upon a last 
word as a victory. ‘He must have sold them 
whether or not, as he has done all his little house- 
hold comforts, to pay for what he has honestly 
drunk ; and T might as well have them as any 
one else. My money paid for them, and in the 
course of the evening went into your till. It’s 


good | very hard if, with all my labor, I can’t turn an 


honest penny in a bargain sometimes, without 
being chid, as if I were a baby.” 

“TI am sorely beset,” murmured Mathew, 
closing the book with hasty violence ; “sorely 
pe the gain on one side, the sin on the other ; 

she goads me, and puts things in the worst 
light: never was man so beset,” he repeated, 
helplessly ; and he said truly he was “ beset” 
—by infirmity of purpose—that mean, feeble, 
pitiful frustrator of so many good and glorious 
intentions. 
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It is at once a blessed and a wonderful thing 
how the little grain of “ good seed” will spring 
up and increase—if the soil be at all productive, 
how it will fructify! A great stone may be 
placed right over it, and yet the shoot will forth 
—sideways, perhaps, aftera long, noiseless strug- 
gle amidst the weight of earth—a‘white, slen- 
der thing, like a bit of thread that falls from the 
clipping scissors of a little heedless maid—creeps 
up, twists itself round the stone, a little, pale, 
meek thing, tending upward—becoming a deli- 
cate green in the wooing sunlight—strengthen- 
ing in the morning, when birds are singing—at 
mid-day, when man is toiling—at night, while 
men are sleeping, until it pushes away the stone, 
and overshadows its inauspicious birth-place with 
strength and beauty ! 

Yes! where good seed has been sown, there 
is always hope that, one day or other, it will, 
despite snares and pitfalls, despite scorn and bit- 
terness, despite evil report, despite temptations, 
despite those wearying backslidings which give 
the wicked and the idle scoffers ground for re- 
joicing—sooner or later it will fructify ! 

All homage to the good seed !—all homage to 
the good sower! 

And who sowed the good seed in the heart of 
Mathew Hownley! Truly, it would be hard to 


tell. Perhaps some sower intent on doing his 
Master's business—perhaps some hand uncon- 
scious of the wealth it dropped—perhaps a young 
child, brimful of love, and faith, and trust in the 
bright world around—perhaps some gentle wo- 


man, whose knowledge was an inspiration rather 
than an acquirement—perhaps a bold, true preach- 
er of THE woRD, stripping the sinner of the robe 
that covered his deformity, and holding up his 
cherished sins as warnings to the world; per- 
haps it was one of Watts’s hymns, learned at his 
nurse’s knee (for Mathew and Martha had en- 
dured the unsympathizing neglect of a mothér- 
less childhood), a little line, never to be forgot- 
ten—a whisper, soft, low, enduring—a comfort 
in trouble, a stronghold in danger, a refuge from 
despair. O what a world’s wealth is there in a 
simple line of childhood’s poetry! Martha her- 
self often quoted the Busy Bee; but her bee had 
no wings; it could muck in the wax, but not fly 
for the honey. As to Mathew, wherever the seed 
had come from, there, at all events, it was, strug- 
gling, but existing—biding its time to burst forth, 
to bud, and to blossom, and to bear fruit! 

The exposure concerning the spoons and sugar. 
tongs made Mathew so angry, that Martha wish 
ed she had never had any thing to do with them ; 
but instead of avoiding the fault, she simply re- 
solved in her own mind never again to let Ma- 
thew know any of her little transactions in the 
way of buying or barter—that was all! 

Mathew, all that day, continued more thought- 
ful and silent than usual, which his sister con- 
sidered a bad sign: he was reserved to his cus- 
tomers—nay, worse—he told a woman she should 
not give gin to her infant at his bar, and posi- 
tively refused, the following Sunday, to open his 
house at all. Martha asked him if he was mad. 





He replied, *No;” he was ‘regaining his 
senses.’ Then Martha thought it best to let 
him alone ; he had been “ worse’’—that is, ac- 
cording to her reading ef the word “ worse,” 
before—taken the ‘‘dumps” in the same way, 
but recovered, and gone back to his business 
“like a man.” 

Peter Croft, unable to pay up his score, man- 
aged, nevertheless, to pay for what he drank. 
For a whole week, Martha would not listen to 
his proposals for payment “in kind ;” even his 
wife’s /ast shawl could not tempt her, though 
Martha confessed it was a beauty; and what pos- 
sible use could Mrs. Peter have for it now ?—it 
was so out of character with her destitution. She 
heard no more of it, so probably the wretched 
husband disposed of it elsewhere: this disap- 
pointed her. She might as well have had it; 
she would not be such a fool again; Mathew 
was so seldom in the bar that he could not know 
what she did. Time passed on; Martha thought 
she saw one or two symptoms of whatshe con- 
sidered amendment in her brother. ‘Of course,” 
she argued, “he will come to himself in due 
time.” 

In the twilight which followed that day, Peter 
Croft, pale, bent, and dirty, the drunkard’s red- 
ness in his eyes, the drunkard’s fever on his lips 
tapped at the door of the room off the bar, which 
was more particularly Martha's room—it was, in 
fact, her watch-tower—the door half-glazed, and 
the green curtain about an inch from the middle 
division ; over this the sharp, observant woman 
might see whatever occurred, and no one could 
go in or out without her knowledge. 

She did not say, ‘Come in,” at once; sh¢ 
longed to know what new temptation he had 
brought her, for she felt assured he had neither 
money nor credit left. 

And yet she feared— Mathew made such a 
worry out of every little thing.” The next time 
he tapped at the window of the door, her eyes met 
his over the curtain, and then she said, “‘ Come 
in,” in a penetrating sharp voice, which was any 
thing but an invitation. 

“I have brought you something now, Miss 
Hownley, that I know you won't refuse to lend 
me a trifle on,” said the ruined tradesman; “|! 
am sure you won't refuse, Miss Hownley. Bad 
as I want the money, I could not take it te a 
pawn-broker ; and if the woman asks for it, | 
can say I lent it, Miss Hownley; you know | 
can say that.” 

Peter Croft laid a Bisie on the table, and 
folding back the pages with his trembling fingers. 
showed that it was abundantly illustrated by fine 
engravings. Martha loved “ pictures ;” she ha! 
taken to pieces a Pilgrim's Progress, and vary- 
ing the devotional engravings it had contained 
with abundant cuttings out from illustrated news- 
papers, and a few colored caricatures, had cover- 
ed one side of a screen, which, when finished. 
she considered would be at once the comfort and 
amusement of her old age. After the drunkard 
had partially exhibited its contents, he stood by 
with stolid indifference, while she measured the 
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engravings with her eye, looking ever and anon 
toward the screen. ‘ Very well,” she said, ut- 
tering a deliberate untruth with her lips, while 
her mind was made up what to do—“ very well; 
what did you say you wanted for it!” He re- 
peated the sum; she took out exactly half, and 
laid the shining temptation on the table before 
him. 

‘* Have you the heart, Miss Hownley,” he said, 
while fingering, rather than counting the money 
—*‘+have you the heart to offer me such a little 
for such a great deal !” 

‘If you have the heart to sell it, I may have 
the heart to offer such a price,” she answered, 
with a light laugh ; “and it is only a pRuNKaRD’s 
BIBLE !” ‘ 

Peter Croft dashed the money from him with 
a bitter oath. 

“ Oh, very well,” she said; “take it—or leave 
it.” 

She resumed her work. 

The only purpose to which a drunkard is firm, 

is to his own ruin. Peter went to the door, re- 
turned, took up the money. ‘Another shilling, 
miss !—it will be in the tll again before morn- 
ing.” 
Martha gave him the other shilling; and after 
he was fairly out of the room, grappled the book, 
commenced looking at the pictures in right ear- 
nest, and congratulated herself on her good bar- 
gain. In due time, the house was cleared, and 
she went to bed, placing the Bible on the top of 
her table, among a miscellaneous collection of 
worn-out dusters and tattered glass-cloths, ‘‘ wait- 
ing to be mended.” 

That night the master of “the Grapes” could 
not sleep; more than once he fancied he smelt 
fire ; and after going into the unoccupied rooms, 
and peeping through the keyholes, and under the 
doors of those that were occupied, he descended 
to the bar, and finally entering the little bar-par- 
lor, took his day-book from a shelf, and placing 
the candle, sat down, listlessly turning over its 
leaves, but the top of the table would not shut, 
and raising it to remove the obstruction, Mathew 
saw a large family Biste; pushing away the 
day-book, he opened the sacred volume. 

It opened at the 23d chapter of Proverbs, and, 
as if guided by a sacred light, his eyes fell upon 
the 29th verse, and he read : 

“« Who hath woe! who hath sorrow? who hath 
contentions! who hath babbling? who hath 
wounds without cause? who hath redness of 
eyes! 

“They that tarry long at the wine; they that 
go to seek mixed wine. 

‘* Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 
when it giveth its colour in the cup, when it mov- 
eth itself aright. 

“ At the last it biteth like a serpent, and sting- 
eth like an adder.” 

He dashed over the leaves in fierce di 
and, as if of themselves, they folded back at the 
5th of Galatians: ‘‘ Envyings, murders, drunk- 
enness, revellings, and such like: of the which I 
tell you before, as I have also told you in time 





past, that they which do such things shall nor 
INHERIT THE KINGDOM oF Gop.” 

“New and Old, New and Old,” murmured 
Mathew to himself—* I am condemned alike by 
the Old and the New Testament.” He had re- 
garded intoxication and its consequences hereto- 
fore as a great social evil; the fluttering rags and 
the fleshless bones of the drunkard and his fam- 
ily, the broils, the contentions, the ill-feeling, the 
violence, the murders wrought by the dread spirit 
of alcohol had stood in array before him as social 
crimes, as social dangers ; but he did not call to 
mind, if he really knew, that the Word of God 
exposed alike its destruction and its sinfulness. 
He was one of the many who, however good and 
moral in themselves, shut their ears aga‘nst the 
voice of the charmer, charm he ever so wisely ; 
and though he often found wisdom and consola- 
tion in a line of Watts’s hymns, he rarely went 
to the Fountain of living waters for the strength- 
ening and refreshing of his soul. He turned over 
the chapter, and found on the next page a collec- 
tion of texts, written upon a strip of paper in the 
careful hand of one to whom writing was evi- 
dently not a frequent occupation. 

Proverbs, the 23d chap.—‘ For the drunkard 
and the glutton shall come to poverty, and drow- 
siness shall clothe a man with rags.’ 1 Corin- 
thians, 6th chap. 10th verse—** Nor thieves, nor 
covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extor- 
tioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.” 

“ Again that awful threat!’ murmured Ma- 
thew; ‘and have I been the means of bringing 
so many of my fellow-creatures under its ban?” 

1 Samuel, the Ist chap.—* And Eli said unto 
her, How long wilt thou be drunkeri? put away 
thy wine from thee.” Luke 21—‘‘And take 
heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts 
be overcharged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, 
and cares of this life, and so that day come upon 
you unawares.” 

“* Ay, THAT Day,” repeated the landlord—* that 
day, the day that must come.” 

Ephesians, 5th chap.—‘‘ And be not drunk 
with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled with 
the Spirit.” Proverbs, 20th chap.— Wine is a 
mocker, strong drink is raging, and whosoever is 
deceived thereby is not wise.” ‘‘ Woe to thee 
who selleth wine to thy neighbour, and mingleth 
strong drink to his destruction.” 

He rose from the table, and paced up and down 
the little room; no eye but His who seeth all 
things looked upon the earnestness and agitation 
of that man; no ear but the All-hearing heard 
his sighs, his half-muttered prayers to be strength- 
ened for good. He said within himself: “ Who 
will counsel me in this matter!—to whom shall 
I fly for sympathy !—who will tell me what I 
ought to do!—how remedy the evils I have 
brought on others while in this business, even 
when my heart was alive to its.wickedness?” 
He had no friend to advise with—none who would 
do aught but laugh at and ridicule the idea of 
giving up a good business for conscience’ sake ; 
but so it was that it occurred to him—*‘' You have 
an Immortal Friend, take counsel of Him—pray 
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to Him—learn of Him—trust Him; make His 
Boox your guide ;” and opening the Bible he 
read one other passage: ‘“ Keep innocency, and 
take heed to the thing that is right, for that shall 
bring a man peace at the last.” 

Pondering on this blessed rule of life, so sim- 
ple and so comprehensive, he turned back the 
pages, repeating it over and over again, until he 
came to the first fly-leaf, wherein were written 
the births, marriages, and deaths of the humble 
family to whom the Bible had belonged ; and 
therein, second on the list, he saw in a stiff, half- 
printed hand, the name—Emma Hansy, only 
daughter of James and Mary Jane Hanby, born 
so-and-so, married at such a date to Petrer 
Crorr! 

‘Emma Hanby”—born in his native village ; 
the little Emma Hanby whom he had loved to 
carry over the brook to school—by whose side in 
boy-love he had sat in the meadows—for whom 
he had gathered flowers—whose milk-pail he had 
so often lifted over the church-stile—whom he 
had loved as he never could or did love woman 
since—whom he would have married, if she, 
light-hearted girl that she was, could have loved 
the tall, yellow, awkward youth whom it was her 
pastime to laugh at, and her delight to call “ Dad- 
dy”—was she then the wife—the torn, soiled, 
tattered, worn-out, insulted, broken-spirited wife 
of the drunkard Peter Croft! It seemed impos- 
sible ; her memory had been such a sunbeam from 
boyhood up; the refiner of his nature—the dream 
that often came to him by day and night. While 
passing the parochial school, when the full tide 
of girls rushed from its heat into the thick city 
air, his heart had often beat if the ringing laugh 
of a merry child sounded like the laugh he once 
thought music ; and he would watch to see if the 
girl resembled the voice that recalled his early 
love. 

« And I have helped to bring her to this,” he 
repeated over and over to himself; “even I have 
done this—this has been my doing.” He might 
have consoled himself by the argument, that if 
Peter Croft had not drunk at “the Grapes,” he 
would have drunk somewhere else; but his sear- 
ed conscience neither admitted nor sought an 
exexcuse; and after an hour or more of earnest 
prayer, with sealed lips, but a soul bowed down, 
at one moment by contempt for his infirmity of 
purpose, and at another elevated by strong re- 
solves of great sacrifice, Mathew, carrying with 
him the Drunkard’s Bible, sought his bed. He 
slept the feverish, unrefreshing sleep which so fre- 
quently succeeds strong emotion. He saw troops 
of drunkards—blear-eyed, trembling, ghastly spec- 
tres, pointing at him with their shaking fingers, 
while, with pestilential breath, they demanded 
‘“who had sold them poison.” Women, too— 
drunkards, or drunkards’ wives—in either case, 
starved, wretched creatures, with scores of ghast- 
ly children, hooted him as he passed through cav- 
erns reeking of gin, and hot with the steam of all 
poisonous drinks! He awoke just as the dawn 
was crowning the hills of his childhood with 





etrating the thick atmosphere which hung as a 
vail before his bedroom window. 

To Mathew the sunbeams came like heavenly 
messengers, winging their way through the dark- 
ness and chaos of the world for the world’s light 
and life. He had never thought of that before ; 
but he thought of and felt it then, and much good 
it did him, strengthening his good intent. A 
positive flood of light poured in through a pane 
of glass which had been cleaned the previous 
morning, and played upon the cover of the poor 
Drunkard’s Bible. Mathew bent his knees to 
the ground, his heart full of emotions—the emo- 
tions of his early and better nature—and he bow- 
ed his head pon his hands, and prayed in honest 
resolve and earnest zeal. The burden of that 
prayer, which escaped from between his lips in 
murmurs sweet as the murmurs of living waters, 
was—that God would have mercy upon him, and 
keep him in the right path, and make him, un- 
worthy as he was, the means of grace to others 
—to be God’s instrument for good to his fellow- 
creatures ; to minister to the prosperity, the re- 
generation of his own kind. Oh, if God would 
but mend the broken vessel, if he would but heal 
the bruised reed, if he would but receive him into 
his flock! Oh, how often he repeated: “God 
give me strength! Lord strengthen me!” 

And he arose, as all arise after steadfast prayer 
—strengthened—and prepared to set about his 
work. I now quote his own account of what 
followed : 

“T had,” he said, “fixed in my mind the duty 
I was called upon to perform; I saw it bright 
before me. It was now clear to me, whether I 
turned to the right or to the left; there it was, 
written in letters of light. I went down stairs, 
I unlocked the street-door, I brought a ladder 
from the back of my house to the front, and with 
my own hands, in the gray, soft haze of morn- 
ing, I tore down the sign of my disloyalty to a 
good cause. ‘The Grapes’ lay in the kennel, 
and my first triumph was achieved. I then de- 
scended to my cellar, locked myself in, turned 
all the taps, and broke the bottles into the tor- 
rents of pale ale and brown stout which foamed 
around me. Never once did my determination 
even waver. I vowed to devote the remainder 
of my life to the destruction of alcohol, and to 
give my power and my means to reclaim and 
succor those who had wasted their substance 
and debased their characters beneath my roof. 
I felt as a freed man, from whom fetters had been 
suddenly struck off; a sense of manly independ- 
ence thrilled through my frame. Through the 
black and reeking arch of the beer-vault, I looked 
up to Heaven ; I asked God again and again for 
the strength of purpose and perseverance which 
I had hitherto wanted all my latter life. While 
called a ‘respectable man,’ and an ‘ honest pub- 
lican,’ I knew that I was acting a falsehood, and 
dealing in the moral—perhaps the eternal—deaths 
of many of those careless drinkers, who had ‘sor- 
row and torment, and quarrels and wounds with- 
out cause,’ evenewhile I, who sold the incentives 
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without cause, knew that they ‘ bit like serpents 
and stung like adders.’ What a knave I had 
been! erecting a temple to my own respectability 
on the ruins of respectability in my fellow-crea- 
tures! talking of honesty, when I was inducing 
sinners to augment their sin by every temptation 
that the fragrant rum, the white-faced gin, the 
brown bouncing brandy, could offer—all adulter- 
ated, all untrue as myself, all made even worse 
than their original natures by downright and pos- 
itive fraud ; talking of honesty, as if I had been 
honest ; going to church, as if I were a practical 
Christian, and passing by those I had helped to 
make sinners with contempt upon my lip, and a 
‘ Stand by, I am holier than thou!’ in my proud 
heart, even at the time I was inducing men to 
become accessories to their own shame and sin, 
and the ruin of their families. 

‘ Bitter, but happy tears of penitence gushed 
from my eyes as the ocean of intoxicating and 
baneful drinks swelled, and rolled, and seethed 
around me. I opened the drain, and they rushed 
forth to add to the impurity of the Thames. 
‘Away they go!’ I said; ‘their power is past ; 
they will never more turn the staggering work- 
man into the streets, or nerve his arm to strike 
down the wife or child he is bound by the law 
of God and man to protect ; never more send the 
self-inflicted fever of delirium-tremens through 
the swelling veins ; never drag the last shilling 
from the drunkard’s hand; never more quench 
the fire on the cottage hearth, or send the pale, 
overworked artisan’s children to a supperless bed ; 
never more blister the lips of woman, or poison 
the blood of childhood; never again inflict the 
Saturday's headache, which induced the prayer- 
less Sunday. Away—away! would that I had 
the power to so set adrift all the so perverted 
produce of the malt, the barley, and the grape of 
the world!’ As my excitement subsided, | felt 
still more resolved ; the more I calmed down, the 
firmer I became. I was as a paralytic recovering 
the use of his limbs; as a blind man restored to 
sight. The regrets and doubts that had so often 
disturbed my mind gathered themselves into a 
mighty power, not to be subdued by earthly mo- 
tives or earthly reasoning. I felt the dignity of 
a mission; I would be a Temperance Missionary 
to the end of my days! I would seek out the 
worst among those who had frequented ‘the 
Grapes,’ and pour counsel and advice—the ear- 
nest counsel and the earnest advice of a purely 
disinterested man—into ears so long deaf to the 
voice of the charmer. I was a free man, no lon- 
ger filling my purse with the purchase-money of 
sorrow, sin, and death. I owed the sinners, con- 
firmed to lead the old life of sin in my house—I 
owed them atonement. But what did I not long 
to do for that poor Emmat When I thought of 
her—of her once cheerfulness, her once inno- 
cence, her once beauty—I could have cursed my- 
self. Suddenly my sister shook the door. She 
entreated me to come forth, for some one had 
tern down our sign, and flung it in the kennel. 
When I showed her the dripping taps and the 
broken bottles, she called me, and believed me 





mad; she never understood me, but less than 
ever then. I had, of course, more than one scene 
with her; and when I told her that, instead of 
ale, I should sell coffee, and substitute tea for 
brandy, she, like too many others, attaching an 
idea of feebleness and duplicity, and want of re- 
spectability to Temperance, resolved to find an- 
other home. We passed a stormy hour together, 
and among many things, she claimed the Drunk- 
ard’s Bible ; but that I would not part with. 

« T lost no time in finding the dwelling of Pe- 
ter Croft. Poor Emma! If I had met her in 
the broad sunshine of a June day, I should not 
have known her; if I had heard her speak, I 
should have recognized her voice among a thou- 
sand. Misery for her had done its worst. She 
upbraided me as J deserved. * You,’ she said, 
“and such as you, content with your own safety, 
never think of the safety of others. You take 
care to avoid the tarnish and wretchedness of 
drunkenness yourselves, while you entice others 
to sin. Moderation is your safeguard; but 
when did you think it a virtue in your custom- 
ers?’ 

“IT told her what I had done, that in future 
mine would be strictly a Temperance house ; that 
I would by every means in my power undo the 
evil I had done. 

‘+ Will that,’ she answered in low deep tones 
of anguish—* will that restore what I have lost? 
—will it restore my husband’s character !—will 
it save him, even if converted, from self-reproach? 
—will it open the grave, and give me back the 
child, my first-born, who, delicate from its cradle, 
could not endure the want of heat and food, 
which the others have still to bear !—will it give 
us back the means squandered in your house !— 
will it efface the memory of the drunkard’s songs, 
and the impurity of the drunkard’s acts? O 
Mathew! that you should thrive and live, and 
grow rich and respectable, by what debased and 
debauched your fellow-creatures. Look!’ she 
added, and her words pierced my heart—* look ! 
had I my young days over again, I would rather 
—supposing that love had nothing to do with my 
choice—I would rather appear with my poor de- 
graded husband, bad as he has been, and is, at 
the bar of God, than kneel there as your wife! 
You, cool-headed and moderate by nature, know- 
ing right from wrong, well educated, yet tempt- 
ing, tempting others to the destruction which 
gave you food and plenishing—your fine gin- 
palace! your comfortable rooms! your intoxicat- 
ing drinks! the pleasant company ! all, all! wil- 
ing the tradesman from his home, from his wife, 
from his children, and sending him back when the 
stars are fading in the daylight. Oh! to what 
a home! Oh! in what a state!’ 

“¢] do think, as you stand there, Mathew 
Hownley, well dressed, and well fed, and re 
spectable—yes, that is the word, ‘respectable!’ 
—that you are, at this moment, in the eyes of 
the Almighty, a greater criminal than my poor 
husband, who is lying upon straw with madness 
in his brain, trembling in every limb, without 
even a Bible to tell him of the mercy which 
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Christ's death procured for the penitent sinner 
at the eleventh hour!’ 

**]T laid her own Bible before her. I did not 
ask her to spare me, every word was true; I 
deserved it all. I went forth, I sent coal, and 
food, and clothing into that wretched room ; I 
sent a physician; I prayed by the bedside of 
Peter Croft, as if he had been a dear brother. I 
found him truly penitent; and with all the re- 
solves fur amendment which so often fade in the 
sunshine of health and strength, he wailed over 
his lost time, his lost means, his lost character— 
all lost; all God had given—health, strength, 
happiness, all gone—all but the love of his ill- 
used and neglected wife ; that had never died! 
‘And remember,’ she said to me, ‘there are hun- 
dreds, thousands of cases as sad as his in En- 
gland, in the Christian land we live in! Strong 
drink fills our jails and hospitals with sin, with 
crime, with disease, with death; its mission is 
sin and sorrow to man, woman, and child; under 
the cloak of good-fellowship it draws men to- 
gether, and the “‘ good-fellowship” poisons heart 
and mind' Men become mad under its influence. 
Would any man not mad, squander his money, 
his character, and bring himself and all he is 
bound to cherish to the verge of the pauper’s 
grave ; nay, into it? Of five families in this 
wretched house, the mothers of three, and the 
fathers of four, never go to their ragged beds 
sober; yet they tell me good men, wise men, 
great men, refuse to promote temperance. Oh, 


they have never seen how the half-pint grows to 


the pint—the pint to the quart—the quart to the 
gallon! They have never watched for the drunk- 
ard’s return, or experienced his neglect or ill- 
usage—never had the last penny for their chil- 
dren’s bread turned into spirits—never woke to 
the knowledge, that though the snow of Decem- 
ber be a foot on the ground, there is neither food 
nor fire to strengthen for the day’s toil !’ 

“ Poor Emma! she spoke like one inspired ; 
and though her spirit was sustained neither by 
flesh nor blood, she seemed to find relief in words. 

** When I spoke to her of the future with hope, 
she would not listen. ‘No,’ she said, ‘my hope 
for him and for myself is beyond the grave. He 
can not rally; those fierce drinks have branded 
his vitals, burnt into them. Life is not for either 
of us. I wish his fate, and mine, could warn 
those around us; but the drunkard, day after day, 
sees the drunkard laid in his grave, and before 
the last earth is thrown upon the coffin, the quick 
is following the example set by the dead—of an- 
other, and another glass !’ 

“She was right. Peter's days were numbered ; 
and when she knelt beside his coffin, she thanked 
God for his penitence, and offered up a prayer 
that she might be spared a little longer for her 
children’s sake. That prayer gave me hope: 
she had not spoken then of hope, except of that 
beyond the grave. 

“My friends jested at my attention to the 
young widow, and perhaps I urged her too soon 
te become my wife. She turned away, with a 
feeling which I would not, if I could, express. 


Her heart was still with her husband, and she 
found no rest until she was placed beside him in 
the crowded church-yard. The children live on— 
the son, with the unreasoning craving for strong 
drink, which is so frequently the inheritance of 
the drunkard’s child ; the daughters, poor weak- 
ly creatures—one, that little deformed girl who 
sits behind the tea-counter, and whose voice is 
so like her mother’s; the other, a suffering creat- 
ure, unable to leave her bed, and who occupies 
a little room at the top of what was ‘the Grapes.’ 
Her window looks out upon a number of flower- 
pots, whose green leaves and struggling blos- 
soms are coated with blacks, but she thinks them 
the freshest and most beautiful in the world!” 








GAMBLING HOUSES IN GERMANY. 
HERE are subjects and scenes, in themselves 
loathsome to contemplate, which are yet sug- 
gestive of great moral lessons. And having, in 
a recent visit to Germany, unexpectedly wit- 
nessed the workings, and marked some of the 
results, of the foul passion for gambling, I shall 
now attempt to depict the sad reality, with the 
earnest hope that it may not be without benefit, 
especially to the young reader. 

On a summer afternoon in 1853, I was saunter- 
ing with a young companion through a well-known 
town not far from the Rhine, celebrated for its 
mineral springs. We had entered the magnifi- 
cent Kur Haus, the centre of fashionable resort, 
and walking down the grand saai or dining-room, 
a door opened to the left, unexpectedly ushering 
us, for the first time in our lives, into a gambling 
“hell.” With a painful feeling of mingled in- 
dignation and disgust to find the visible proof 
before me that gambling was (as I had read in 
the guide-books) thus publicly sanctioned by 
law, I entered the room. How shall I describe 
the scene? I saw a crowd of well-dressed peo- 
ple gathered around a long table, over which was 
suspended a lamp, which, softened to the eye by 
a broad green shade (causing a kind of inferno 
gloom through the apartment), threw an intense 
light on the table beneath. In the midst ef this 
table was a large revolving brazen dish. A ball 
of ivory rolling rapidly round it, ever and anon 
fell into a hollow space beneath, marked with 
certain numbers corresponding with those on the 
green cloth which covered the table. Around 
this dish were piled rouleaus of gold and silver 
coin, and at each side of the table sat two men 
as crowpiers or markers, presiding over the game. 
One, two, or three persons, and often more, from 
the circle d, were inc tly laying down 
money. They staked sometimes gold, but more 
frequently silver. Almost immediately on our 
entrance, our attention was arrested by a young 
Englishman, fashionably dressed, but yet of such 
rakish and sinister aspect, that I set him down at 
once as a blackleg who had figured at Epsom or 
Newmarket; a London roué, who, having lost 
character and means at home, now formed one 
of that base band of English sharpers who are to 
be found on the Continent, and who initiate our 
young “bloods” into the mysteries of the gam- 
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bling-table, borrow their money, or fleece them 
at private gaming parties without mercy. In 
eager excitement this person pressed through the 
crowd, and, bending over the table, rapidly de- 
posited a handful of silver florins, until nearly 
every yellow line or open space had a stake 
placed upon it. His recklessness strikingly con- 
trasted with the caution of the other players. It 
seemed as if he had set “his life upon a cast,” 
and was resolved to take the bank by storm. 
Within a few minutes, however, his entire cash 
was lost, and as the croupiers remorselessly 
gathered it with their little rakes into their 
glittering stores, he turned abruptly away. But 
whose are the small gloved hand and rounded 
arm which just at my left are suddenly thrust 
forward to obtain silver for a Napoleon-d’or, 
which she gives to the markers? I look round 
and find a tall and elegantly-dressed French lady 
standing at my side. Having received a number 
of silver florins in exchange for gold, she cau- 
tiously deposits one or two on the board, and 
with subdued excitement she watches the prog- 
ress of the game. At length the silver pieces 
are all staked in succession, and are lost. And 
now, with nervous hand, she unfastens the spring 
of a French silk purse; other gold is produced 
and changed, until all is gone, and she, to, 
suddenly disappears. The game, however, has 
proceeded but a few minutes when our country- 
man returns, and stakes large sums with the 
same recklessness as before, and, after some 
alternations of “success, with similar results. 
Nay, here is also the French lady again, re- 
turned with her silk purse recruited with gold 
pieces, and playing with greater excitement than 
ever; but, after some winnings, she too loses all. 
But as I lift my eyes I see two ladies enter the 
room, and stand for a time in the background. 
Neither of them is young, but their whole bear- 
ing is refined, and their faces are unmistakably 
English. At last they approach, and after look- 
ing on for a time, one after another, as under a 
sudden fascination, puts down money on the 
table. I had seen the fierce mastery of the pas- 
sion for play over the man with pain and grief, 
but this fresh illustration of its power over the 
female heart filled me with indescribable sadness. 
Here were ladies of whose standing and rank 
their tout ensemble left no doubt, who in a strange 
land are guilty of conduct for which in their own 
country they would be hooted out of society. 
Oppressed and sick at heart, I hastily left the 
building. We walked through the beautiful 
grounds connected with the Kur Saal, and along 
the banks of the stream (now swollen by recent 
rains into a torrent) which fléws through them. 
But all the while that gambling-table was in my 
thoughts ; and as, from the little temple which 
crowns a rising ground, I lookél on the gay 
flowers and graceful trees, on the fields white to 
the harvest, and the hunting-grounds of the 
reigning duke (whose revenues are largely drawn 
from the gambling-tables), I said to myself, “ All 
these are beautiful and fair ; 
* But the trail of the serpent is over them all !’ 





What family wretchedness, what personal degra- 
dation and guilt, what an amount of beggary and 
ruin, and how many cases of suicide, have sprung 
from this one source!” And as we went forth 
through the streets of the town, as fhe golden 
light of the setting sun played on the flaxen locks 
of a band of rosy children, whose merry laughter 
rose upon the air, I could not but contrast their 
happy, innocent glee with the ever-gnawing and 
morbid misery of the gamblers whom I had left 
behind. 

But I was yeteto have one other glimpse of the 
German gambling-tables. Our present habitat 
at W——— was but for a night; and on the mor- 
row we left, and arrived two days after at the 
fashionable baths of E——, on the banks or the 
Lahn. Here, as at W. , the government has 
farmed the gambling-tables to three brothers. 
The resources of these brothers are understood to 
be immense, but they have ere now undergone a 
thorough test. Of this Michael Angelo Titmarsh 
has given a characteristic version, in the follow- 
ing passage of one of his graphic productions, in 
which he gives the soubriquet of Lenoir to the 
proprietors. 

“ There came, at a time when the chief Lenoir 
was at Paris, and the reins of government were 
in the hands of his younger brother, a company 
of adventurers from Belgium, with a capital of 
three hundred thousand francs, and an infallible 
system for playing rouge-et-noir, and they boldly 
challenged the bank of Lenoir, and sat down be- 
fore his croupiers, and defied them. They called 
themselves in their pride the Contrebanque de 
Noirburg. They had their croupiers and punters 
even as Lenoir had his; they had their rouleaus 
of Napoleons; they had their contrebanquist 
seal; and they began to play. 

“As when two mighty giants step out of a 
host and engage, the armies stand still in expec- 
tation, and the puny privates and commonalty 
remain quiet to witness the combat ; so it is said 
that when the contrebanque arrived, and ranged 
itself before the officers of Lenoir—rouleau to 
rouleau, bank note to bank note, war for war, 
controlment for controlment—all the minor pun- 
ters and gamblers ceased their peddling play, and 
looked on in silence round the verdant plain 
where the great combat was to be decided. 

“ Not used to the vast operations of war, like 
his elder brother, Lenoir junier, the lieutenant, 
telegraphed to his absent chief the news of the 
mighty enemy who had come down on him, 
asked for instructions, and in the mean while met 
the foeman like a man. The Contrebanque of 
Noirburg gallantly opened its campaign. 

“The Lenoir bank was defeated, day after 
day, in numerous savage encounters. The tactics 
of the contrebanquist generals were irresistible, 
and they marched onward, terrible as the Mace- 
donian phalanx. Tuesday, a loss of eighteen 
thousand florins ; Thursday, a loss of forty thou- 
sand florins: night after night, the young Lenoir 
had to chronicle these disasters in melancholy 
dispatches to his chief. What was to be done? 
How was it to end? 
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“ Far away at Paris, the elder Lenoir answer- 
ed these appeals of his brother, by sending rein- 
forcements of money. Chests of gold arrived for 
the bank. The prince of Noirburg bade his be- 
leaguered*lieutenant not to lose heart: he him- 
self never for a moment blenched in the trying 
hour of danger. 

‘“* The contrebanquists still went on victorious. 
Rouleau after rouleau fell into their possession. 
At last the news came. The emperor had joined 
the grand army. Lenoir himself had arrived 
from Paris, and was once more among his chil- 
dren, his people. The daily combats continued ; 
and still, still, though Napoleon was with the 
eagles, the abominable contrebanquists fought 
and conquered. Like Polyphemus, who only 
took one of his prisoners out of the cave at a 
time, and so ate them off at leisure, they con- 
tented themselves with winning so much before 
dinner, and so much before supper, say five thou- 
sand florins for each meal. 

** At last there came one day when the contre- 
banquists had won their allotted sum, and were 
about to leave the tables which they had swept 
so often. But pride and lust of gold had seized 
upon the heart of one of these vainglorious chief- 
tains ; and he said, ‘ Do not let us go yet—let us 
win a thousand florins more!’ So they stayed, 
and set the bank yet a thousand florins. The 
Noirburgers looked on and trembled for their 
prince. 

“Some three hours afterward, a cheer, a 
mighty cheer, was heard around the windows of 
the palace ; people rushed into each other’s arms ; 
men, women, and children cried and kissed each 
other. Croupiers who never feel, who never 
tremble, who never care whether black wins er 
red loses, took snuff from each other’s boxes and 
laughed for joy; and Lenoir, the dauntless, the 
invincible Lenoir, wiped the drops of perspiration 
from his calm forehead, as he threw the enemy’s 
last rouleau into his till. He had conquered.” 

Thus far Mr. Titmarsh, who albeit not writing 
what he calls “a treaty of morals,” yet is ‘ wise ” 
as well as “ merry,” when he adds : *‘ If you lose, 
worthy friend, as possibly you will, at Lenoir’s 
pretty games, console yourself by thinking that it 
is much better for you in the end that you should 
lose than that you should win. . . . For my part, 
I hope and pray that every honest reader of this 
volume who plays at M. Lenoir’s table will lose 
every shilling of his winnings before he goes 
away.” 

But the loss of money does not eradicate the 
passion for play. To have evidence of this, let 
the reader enter with me the Kur Haus as these 
splendid chandeliers are being lit up in the grand 
saal, and let it be our last visit to such a scene. 
There is a motley crowd assembled round the 
roulette-table. There is a tall thin lady whom I 
see every morning imbibing the healing waters. 
This is not the first time she has been at the 
gambling-table. Her stock of cash is always 


small; she is never found at the rouge-et-noir 
table, where a Prussian thaler at least must be 
put down. The modest florin is admitted here ; 





and see how long she considers, how anxiously 
her eye wanders over the board, and then how 
cautiously at last she stakes it. Once or twice 
she wins, and the croupiers toss to her the spoil, 
and her pale cheek is flushed, and her dull eye 
kindles. But in a short time her little all is gone. 
She is here for the last time to-night. And to- 
morrow, and for many days to come, I shall see 
her sitting apart on one or another of the garden 
chairs scattered around, with cheeks paler than 
ever, and that thin form more wasted, and in her 
whole aspect downcast and half broken-hearted, 
as if the thoughts of a confiding husband or fond 
children far away at home oppressed her spirit. 
But look again. There is a mother and a young 
lady by her side. Can it be possible’ Yes, that 
is her daughter, and she is initiating that young 
girl into the mysteries of the gambling-table. 
Who would like to marry a young woman thus 
trained—the daughter of such a mother as this’ 
But who is this man who suddenly enters the 
room with a little girl clinging to his side? His 
dress and person are neglected, his face unwashed, 
his long and grizzled hair falls wildly over a fore- 
head seamed and furrowed by deep wrinkles ; his 
little girl is miserably dressed, and his rank seems 
but that of a peasant : amidst a throng so gay, what 
does he here? All ranks may play, and he, a de- 
graded and inveterate gambler, can not live with- 
out this fatal excitement. He takes a place near 
the foot of the table, and draws forth a sum of 
money, from which he takes a florin from time 
to time and stakes it. He has 4 small card, like 
some other practiced hands at the table, and he 
carefully marks with a pin opposite red or black 
lines the results of each rotation of the wheel 
For a time familiarity with the game seems to 
give him the advantage, and with calm satisfac- 
tion he rakes together his winnings into a heap, 
on which the little girl bends her glistening eyes 
And there he sits until the evening closes, and 
in the end departs after a season of feverish ex- 
citement, such as has become the element of his 
being, having lost all. The face of that gambler, 
and that of his poor child (who was always with 
him, and who seemed as if she was the only one 
left of a shipwrecked and ruined family), haunt 
me to this hour. 
But let us now pass into the inner apartment, 
and mark the group assembled at the rouge-et- 
noir table. Here is a more select class than is 
generally found playing at roulette; and, as at 
W: , larger stakes are here deposited. Here 
are ‘Russians, Poles, French, English, Ger- 
mans, with enormous mustaches or without them : 
the fire of Mammon always burning on his altars, 
and the doomed flies buzzing about them, and 
some already with scorched-off wings. It is a 
scene of external gayety, with all that is inter- 
nally hollow, “and rotten, and deceitful.” The 
lights are burning brightly over-head ; the players 
are nearly all seated, while a constantly shifting 
company of spectators forms an outer circle round 
the table. A young Indian officer, who last year 
ventured and lost, and has’ had wisdom and prin- 
ciple sufficient to take warning, stands by my 
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side ; and we mark together the company and the 
progress of the game. As usual, ladies are here, 
and one of them—can itbe! Yes, it is the same 
who first arrested my attention at the gambling- 
table of W——!+ I am now informed that she is 
a French countess. And here is her husband be- 
side her, polished and elegant in his aspect, and 
calm and cool in his mien. Every night they are 
here, until one morning I see a carriage laden 
with baggage at the door of one of the large ho- 
tels, and the gambling pair take their departure, 
possibly to some other scene where their ruling 
passion can be gratified, and with the hope that 
‘‘ better luck” awaitsthem. French only is spoken 
at this table. See that veteran croupi:r in the 
centre, who, with impassive face, shuffles the 
cards, crying out, as he prepares to expose their 
black or red faces, as it may be, on the table, 
« Faites le jeu, Messieurs !” (Play, gentlemen!) 
And those who are disposed, put down their mon- 
ey. Here are two gentlemen who are bold play- 
ers. They never stake silver. A pile of Napo- 
leons lies at the side of each. One of them is 
about sixty years of age, tall and robust, with red 
face and close-cropped white hair; the other isa 
little black-haired, dark-eyed man ; arid both ap- 
pear to be Aabitués of the place. Three gold 
pieces form the first stake, and the player win- 
ning, the sum is doubled. One of the six Napo- 
leons now on the cloth is withdrawn, five remain, 
and a second favorable turn of the cards causes 
the bank to pay over five more. And now will 
not this suffice! or, at least, will not the players 
begin again with a low stake, as before! At this 
moment is pointed out one of the “ brothers Le- 
noir,” who seems to be doing nothing in the back- 
ground but nodding and chatting, with perfect 
nonchalance, to some acquaintances ; but watch 
him narrowly, and he is peering stealthily at the 
table, and beginning to be somewhat discomposed, 
for the game to-night has hitherto gone against 
the bank. But caution on the part of the players 
is gone, and golden visions beckon onward. And 
so that ruby-faced gentleman leaves his ten gold 
pieces on the cloth; another turn of the cards, 
and all is gone! But now mark that young Aus- 
trian count, with the English military officer in 
undress, and wearing an imperial, sitting beside 
him. The young count is of Irish extraction. 
He is always seen at the wells drinking daily ; 
but, although so gay at night and so gallant by 
day, as he walks with the leading belles on the 
public promenade, there is a deadly paleness on 
his cheek at all times. It appears that, on pa- 
rade at Vienna, he was struck with a musket-ball 
(whether by accident or otherwise was not stated), 
which is still unextracted; his health is evidently 
feeble and failing. But every night he is here; 
his stakes are modest in their amount, for ltts 
funds are not ample. And that English officer, 
who came here a few days ago, has already lost 
£180 ; and has told my young Indian friend that 
he is determined to win it back again or to lose 
every thing. To-night he looks nervous, humil- 
iated, and miserable; and, as the young count 


ingly to cling to him as a counselor and com- 
forter. Butitisinvain. The tide is still against 

him, and he seems destined to drink deeply and 

justly of the cup of bitterness which his own 

folly has mingled. And that dark-whiskered En- 

glish attaché, who has lately come here from the 

court of B——,, has also lost a large sum. Alas! 

these are but specimens of innumerable victims. 

How true it is in this, and all kindred matters, 

that “the beginning of sin is like the letting out 

of water!”’ How well is this enforced in the pic- 

ture drawn by a writer already quoted, who, after 

close personal observation, writes thus: ‘To 

watch the first casual glance of a new comer; to 

see how by degrees his careless air becomes fixed ; 

the gaze darkens ; the eye sharpens; the whole 

man becomes engrossed with the view. To see 

him make his first hesitating deposit, by degrees 

go deeper and deeper, and then plunge in, heart, 

and life, and soul, borne on to conquest or to ruin 

by the great torrent of excitement. To see here 
and there one leaving, now something draw off, 

then yield to the potent fascination, and reseat 
himself. To see a timid and amiable-looking 
woman stand behind, hiddenly draw forth her 
purse as she watches the progress of the play, 

hand the stake to the gentleman of the party who 
stands before her, till, fired by the alternations of 
loss and gain, she pushes by degrees to the front, 
takes a seat, and from that moment becomes a 
prey to the worst writhings and spurrings of the 
human soul.” 

Before this overmastering passion for play, 
the barriers of religion and morality are speedily 
swept away. It is a significant fact, that, at the 
German watering-places, the gambling-rooms are 
open in the afternoon and evening of the day 
which has been divinely set apart for sacred rest, 
and that the tables are then as crowded as usual. 
One Sunday afternoon I was at the English serv- 
ice in the Lutheran church. The first lesson 
was being read, when a man rushed into the 
church in breathless excitement, and, repairing to 
the desk. whispered something to the minister, 
and saca, with eager haste, ran rapidly up the 
stone stairs which led to the steeple. Imme- 
diately the great bell began to ring violently. It 
was the alarm of fire in the town! The congre- 
gation was at once dismissed, and, on repairing 
to the opposite end of the town, we found ex- 
cited crowds of people ranged in lines, passing 
buckets of water from the river to the scene of 
the fire, which had seized on a large house in 
the rear of one of the hotels. To catch a more 
distinct view of the scene, I climbed the rocks 
immediately behind the burning house, and there, 
too, I found men, women, and young girls all 
banded together in passing water down from a 
public fountain, that it might be poured from the 
cliff above on the flames. The houses near to 
the burning building were gutted of all their fur- 
niture, which was scattered about over the street, 
and it wanted but the darkness of night to make 
the scene appalling. As it was, the “ phlegmat- 
ic Germans” were thoroughly roused, and the 





speaks the English tongue, he seems half-despair- 


whole town was in uproar. At length the flames 
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were subdued ; and, in returning to my lodgings, 
I suddenly said to myself, ‘‘This is the hour 
when the gambling-tables are open. Can it be 
possible that they are not deserted! At all events 
I shall go and see.” I entered the open doors, 
and passed through the outer saa/ into the mag- 
nificent ball-room, and there, to my horror and 
disgust, I saw a crowd of gamblers pursuing with 
intense eagerness their wonted indulgence, and 
this within two hundred yards of the spot where 
the fire had just been raging! That one inci- 
dent impressed me more deeply than any other 
hitherto witnessed, with the fearfully absorbing 
and demoralizing nature of the passion for play ; 
and I hope I shall be excused if, for the moment, 
I wished that it had been that gorgeous temple 
of vice itself, under whose roof I now stood, 
which had been burnt to the ground. 





THE LITTLE FLOWER. 

H4 LF the legends of wild countries refer to 

the exploits, good or evil, of brigands. In 
general, the tone of such narratives is rather 
favorable to the lawless than otherwise ; and it 
is easy to understand why this should be. The 
ranks of Outlawry, when power is in the hands 
of the violent or the corrupt, are recruited from 
those very classes which in better times become 
the warmest friends of society. There is no rea- 
son why the Mokan, of whose exploits we are 
about to speak, should not under more favorable 
circumstances have become an ornament to his 
name and country. 

The Mokans are wandering shepherds from 
Transylvania, who come down to the plains of 
Bulgaria and Wallachia, on permission, to pas- 
ture their flocks and herds. They are not neces- 
sarily of one tribe, or race, and are indeed joined 
by many free spirits from the surrounding un- 
settled countries, who see in that vagabond kind 
of life a means of escaping the tyranny to which 
all stationary citizens are liable. Michal the Mo- 
kan, as he was generally called after he became 
famous, was a native of Bulgaria, and was born 
in the environs of Sophia. Some tyrannical Pa- 
sha, when he was very young, endeavored to 
seize and make a servant of him, but he escaped, 
and, after wandering as a beggar through Servia, 
at length crossed the Danube, and proceeding 
still northward, met a company of Mokans on 
their way, with herds of cattle, to the lower plains 
of Wallachia. He at once enlisted himself among 
them, and having been used to the care of cattle, 
soon was regarded as a valuable acquisition. In 
process of time he became a chief herdsman, and 
prosperously continued his annual voyages in 
search of pasture, sometimes as far as the levels 
of Dobritza. 

He had reached the age of nearly thirty with- 
out having suffered further vicissitudes in his 
new state than are commonly incident to it, 
when one autumn he was returning to his elect- 
ed country with many comipanions and vast 
herds. By engaging in the peddlery trade across 
the Austrian frontier, in addition to his ordinary 
duties, he had now acquired comparative wealth ; 





and although he was attired in worn leather gar- 
ments, covered with a sheepskin cloak, the wool 
of which looked rather dirty, any one who had 
seen him reclining beneath a temporary tent 
made of a couple of blankets, supported by two 
uprights and a cross stick, a little apart from the 
rest, near the banks of the Dimbvouritza, in its 
lower course, would have at once guessed him 
to be a man of respectability. It was near the 
eventide. The sun was setting over the vast 
plain, covered partially with forest beyond the 
river. The land around, as far as the eye could 
reach, was dotted by small groups of men, driving 
in the cattle that had strayed toward a kind cf 
field inclosed on two sides by the winding stream, 
and on the other by the straggling camps. Tents, 
if such they could be called, were scattered here 
and there. Piles of luggage formed pillows for 
weary men who had supped, and were smoking 
their pipes. Fires, fed by half-dried shrubs 
hastily collected, smouldered rather than blazed ; 
at intervals sending up columns, as it were, to 
support the canopy that was gathering overhead 

The Mokan looked with pride at certain vast 
bulls that hustled unwieldily by, some raising up 
their horns as if to avoid doing damage, others 
going head down, and goring right and left in 
their hurry to avoid the goad—the kindly and 
the egotistical of the herd. He knew that those 
splendid animals bore his marks; and from much 
association with Turks, could not repress the 
self-congratulatory exclamation of ‘‘ Mashallah !" 
The word was scarcely out of his mouth, when 
a sharp cry of pain or fear came across the river 
He turned somewhat listlessly in that direction, 
and beheld upon a slip of level land on the oppo- 
site side, a number of forms moving rapidly. 
They were horsemen galloping; but the sound 
which had attracted his attention must have come 
from a nearer point than that at which they had 
arrived when he first saw them. A lad who had 
drawn nigh to give an account of the bulls, now 
directed his attention to something that was strug- 
gling in the water just in front. It was a swim- 
mer vainly endeavoring to make head against the 
current. The light was down, but Michal, who 
had good eyes, exclaimed, “ By my saint, ‘tis a 
child hunted by some robbers—or perhaps an 
escaped serf! I have been hunted, too, before 
now.” So away went the sheepskin cloak, and 
a portion of the other garments, and out plunged 
Michal into the stream—hand-over-hand—now 
rising to look about him—making obliquely to 
the place where the current would probably carry 
the weak swimmer. Before long he saw a face 
glance upward not far from his; but it went 
down, and then the arm only was cast into the 
air. He caught the wrist of the swimming child, 
and raised its head above the water. ‘ Holy 
Virgin!” he muttered, “’tis a girl.” Though 
confused with her plunge, the girl had not lost 
her consciousness, and assented, if she heard 
what he said, with a wild smile. Michal was 
swimming powerfully back, when something 
struck the water sharply close by, making a 
sound like a pebble on a window-pane. Again 
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and again the same sound was repeated. “As I 
live,” said Michal to himself, ‘I heard that be- 
fore. The villains are shooting atus. If I make 
the bank, then I shall be riddled to a certainty. 
Girl, are you afraid to dive *” 

The girl whispered that she was not. So, just 
as several shots were fired at once, they both 
went under water, to rise many yards down the 
stream. As it was now nearly dark, this was 

quite sufficient ; but to make matters sure, they 
dived once more, and at length came up under the 
shadow of a Wallachian willow that drooped from 
the bank. Michal caught one of the long, strong 
branches, and soon got ashore. 

“ Now,” said he, sitting down, and not heed- 
ing the shouts that were passing to and fro across 
the lines, between the pursuing party and the 
Mokan herdsmen, who, in great alarm, were ask- 
ing what this attack meant, ‘“ now tell me, child, 
the story of thy misfortunes. Hast thou done 
any thing wrong? I will protect thee all the 
same.” 

His heart was overflowing with the recollection 
of his own escape, and he made as if he would 
embrace the child; but the gesture with which 
she repelled him and moved a little further off on 
the grass—while, in sign of friendship, she still 
left her hand upon his arm—showed that he was 
mistaken as to her age. 

“My name is Floriora (the Little Flower),” 
she replied. ‘My father's name is Lagir. My 
mother is dead. I am the slave of the Lord Bibi- 
ano. He has sold me to the Pasha, and I have 
run away. Is this wrong?” 

It was not necessary in that country to relate 
any further incidents. Michal understood the 
story at once; it is one of the singular parts of 
his character, and one of the incidents of his life 
which made him a here among the people, that 
immediately, without any fatal delays, he deter- 
mined to abandon the property he had spent ar- 
duous years in amassing, in order to be enabled 
to save this young girl—who already owed her 
life to him—from misery and shame. He knew 
that if he returned with her to the camp, all his 
companions, however much their feelings might 
prompt otherwise, would insist that the fugitive 
slave should be returned to her owners ; other- 
wise they were In danger, not only of the loss of 
their permission to graze, but of confiscation of 
all their property. He did not wish to involve a 
tribe by whose kindness alone he had grown rich, 
in a dangerous dispute with the authorities of the 
country ; and the idea of giving up the Little 
Flower never occurred to him. 

There was no time to lose. The pursuers, who 
had lighted torches, were going up the river to a 
spot where was a ferry-boat, and they would soon 
be down to search for the girl, alive or dead. Be- 

“sides, probably in obedience to orders or threats 
from the other side, a number of the herdsmen 
were coming along the great hedge of bushes and 
trees that lined the river at that place, calling for 
Michal, and telling him to bring out the slave. 
They knew his powers of swimming, and guessed 
that in the gloom the shots from the enemy could 


. 








not have taken effect. Michal rose, and taking 
Floriora by the hand, led her cautiously along the 
water's edge, round the end of the point. 

“‘ Now,” said he, “the plain behind is full of 
people, and we can not cross it without being 
seen. Some of my friends would let us escape ; 
others, more selfish, would delay us. Can you 
swim again, down stream, with your hand on my 
shoulder ?” 

She answered that she could, submitting her- 
self implicitly to the faith of the stranger who had 
saved her, and tacitly accepting his sacrifices, 
perhaps because she knew she could reward them 
They dipped noiselessly into the stream, and in a 
leisurely manner began to cross. The passage 
was effected without difficulty, and on emerging, 
they found themselves many hundred yards be- 
low the extreme limit of the camp, the position 
of which could only be distinguished by a mass 
of smoke, reflecting a dull red glow. Their dif- 
ficulties were, however, not yet over; the estates 
of the Lord Bibiano stretched all along that part 
of the river, “far, far away,” said Floriora, and 
it would be impossible to traverse them during 
the night. She knew, however, a village of her 
own people, where she might perhaps hide in 
safety. But Michal, who probably knew that the 
Zigans were not always faithful one to the other, 
said that he preferred hiding in the woods. They 
accordingly proceeded for some distance—al] 
night long, indeed—and, as the dawn began to 
whiten the east, hid themselves in a thick mass 
of trees to pass the day. 

When the sun had risen, Floriora saw with 
some terror that they were not far from the coun- 
try villa of her lord; but Michal told her this was 
the place where their pursuers would be least 
likely to look for them. And in truth they spent 
the day on the edge of a little glade in the forest. 
without seeing any living thing, save a few birds, 
a squirrel on the tree, and some bright green liz- 
ards. Michal, as soon as it was light, contem- 
plated Floriora with amazement. Her beauty 
seemed to increase as the morning broke more 
cheerily through the trees; and when the sun 
suddenly darted a sheaf of golden beams through 
a cleft in the branchy canopy, upon this maiden 
companion of his, he could scarcely refrain from 
uttering a cry of wonder. She was small indeed 
as a child, and delicately formed, but had evi- 
dently attained the age when young girls, as they 
go down to the springs, look furtively over their 
shoulders to know if they are followed from afar 
off. Michal computed the relative value of the 
treasure he had lost and the treasure he had gain- 
ed, and found that he was a richer man than on 
the previous eve. Some will wonder that he 
should thus at once assume a right of property 
over the maiden whose life he had saved ; but he 
knew the power of gratitude by the experience 
of his own heart; and, besides, was there not 
something in the artless look of admiration which 
Floriora now and then cast up at his countenance, 
that told what form her thoughts were taking 
One question he asked, to satisfy himself, in a 
low voice, as he sat looking down attentively at 
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a blade of grass that was shining in a speck of 
sunlight: ‘* Has Floriora left any one behind in 
the village whom she regrets?” 

‘My father,” she replied with emphasis, “is 
grieving over my loss, and will rejoice to hear of 
my safety.” 

This was enough; and though all was doubt 
and uncertainty for the morrow, their happy hearts 
throbbed all day long in the embowered recesses 
of the forest. 

Floriora did not remain inactive all the time; 
but moved here and there gathering nutritious 
berries, and digging up cool, fresh roots from the 
euth. Michal did not like the look of these at 
first; but she bit pieces off them, and said laugh- 
ing, in allusion to ‘the cup of black coffee,” 
which sends so many great men out of the world, 
‘‘ T will be your taster.” Thus the day wore on; 
and, when night came, the fugitives continued 
their journey, taking a northerly direction. Mi- 
chal had formed a plan for his future life. 

On the morning of the fourth day, they reached 
a mountainous country, and soon entered a deep 
and gloomy glen with which Michal seemed well 
acquainted. Advancing a little in front of Flori- 
ora, he came to a cave, where, standing on one 
side with the girl pressed close to him, he cried : 
“Lenk! Lenk! Come out and surrender.” 

A bullet whistled past ; and a roar, as if a can- 
non had been fired within, rolled forth. 

‘*Ha! Lenk,” again cried Michal, looking 
shrewd. “If this had been the patrol, what 
would have been the use of firing before your 
eyes were open?” 

‘‘T have three more charges ready,” replied a 
gruff voice from the interior; ‘‘ and though you 
have caught me napping, it would be a hard mat- 
ter to take me. But I think I know that voice. 
Is it Michal, playing his foolish jokes?” 

** No other.” 

‘Stand out in the light and let me see you.” 

“T shall make a good mark,” said Michal, ad- 
vaneing fearlessly from his cover, while Floriora, 
trembling with terror, endeavored to restrain him. 

Presently the voice from within expressed sat- 
isfaction, but wanted to know who the woman 
was. 

‘* My wife !” said Michal, boldly ; and Floriora, 
though trembling with surprise and pleasure, re- 
mained silent. 

Presently they entered the cavern, and the 
newly-betrothed maiden saw indeed that the rob- 
ber Lenk’s boast that he could not easily be taken 
was well founded. When they had advanced a 
few paces, and her eyes had become accustomed 
to the half-light, she saw a dark chasm about three 
paces wide, stretching across the entrance, and 
heard a murmur of water far below. Never was 
there a better moat to a castle. The opposite 
side of the chasm was several feet above the place 
where the new-comers stood ; and they soon dis- 
cerned a form engaged in thrusting down a kind 
of bridge, made of a couple of beams lashed to- 
gether. Over this they passed; having turned 
round a huge mass of rock, they found themselves 
in a cave of considerable size, fitted with a table, 





a bed, rude cupboards, and other comforts, and 
lighted by an oil lamp swinging from the roof. 
In every respect this dwelling-place was superior 
to the hut to which Floriora had been accustomed. 

“It is almost as fine as my lord Bibiano’s pal- 
ace,” said she. 

Lenk, whose life Michal had saved, some 
years past, was a jovial host enough. He, too, 
had been driven to that wild mode of life by an 
act of tyranny; and, though he did subsist by 
levying tribute on the surrounding country, was 
in every other respect a good sort of character. 
The peasantry whom he always spared—partly, 
pethaps, because they had nothing worth taking, 
partly, no doubt, from prudential motives—bad 
never a bad word to say against him; and in- 
stead of assisting the police, always gave him 
due warning of any movement against his liberty. 
This is the reason of the long impunity which 
the brigands of Wallachia enjoy. It is not un- 
common for them to live to a green old age, and 
when they do close their career young, it is gen- 
erally in some skirmish. They are rarely taken 
and tried. 

Lenk soon made his guests quite at home ; 
and showed them, as an especial mark of his 
confidence, a crevice in the rock, which had for- 
merly been open, but had gradually been filled 
with earth, and through which he was making a 
back entrance to his retreat. “I know where it 
comes out,” said he. ‘It is right on the top of 
the rock, at a place inaccessible except to birds. 
Then I will place a rope-ladder, by which I can 
swing down when I please to the glen on the 
other side, which I could not reach except by an 
hour’s walk any other way. So if I am ever 
hard-pressed, I flit; and “twill be a hard matter 
to catch me. The earth all goes down the hole 
you have crossed, and there is no trace of it.” 

Michal, on the first opportunity, employed 
Lenk to go and bring a priest from a village 
down in the plain, and his marriage with Floriora 
was duly celebrated at the entrance of the glen. 
He now began to join Lenk in his excursions ; 
and they lived as comfortably as freebooters may. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that Floriora 
pined in this state of existence. She thought 
her husband’s calling justifiable, and, indeed, 
noble ; and proudly compared her own independ- 
ent condition with that to which she was to have 
been condemned. When Michal remained many 
days absent, she felt keen misery, and regretted 
that a more quiet let had not been vouchsafed to 
her. But, when she saw him from the entrance 
of the cave, coming back with a lamb on his 
shoulder, and Lenk following, driving a bullock 
laden with spoil, her eyes glistened, and she 
leaped with as much joy and exultation to the 
neck of her lord, as if he had been a chieftain of 
many men, returning covered with laurels, frome 
the wars. : 

In due time a son was born to her, and her 
cup of happiness was full. It had been decreed 
that bitters should be again mixed with it. One 
morning Lenk was about to go forth when he 
descried bright objects flashing far down the 
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glen; and his keen eye discovered that they 
were the weapons of soldiers. He at once sus- 
pected that his retreat had been discovered, and 
withdrawing the bridge, announeed the fact to 
Michal, who was standing in smiling happiness 
waiting until his little wife should-succeed in 
unfastening the grasp by which his boy had got 
hold of his black beard. The two banditti made 
ready their arms, and waited for the near ap- 





an hour afterward found himself safe in a distant 
retreat, where he sat down and wept all the re- 
mainder of the day, even until the going down 
of the sun, for the loses of his Floriora. 

It was after this incident that Michal became 
known in Wallachia as the Mokan. Under that 
name he committed many ruthless deeds, prin- 
cipally against the Boyards; because he soon 
learned that the attacking party which had de- 


proach of the soldiery. There were about a! prived him of his happiness had been directed 
dozen ; but they halted at a respectful distance, | by the steward of the Lord Bibiano, who, by 


and a man moved toward the entrance of the | 


cave, and exhorted the inmates to surrender. A 
scornful laugh was the answer; but the defend- 
ers of the cave did not fire on the herald, because 
they saw that he was a peasant. Soon after, the 
soldiers began to pour volley after volley into the 
cave; they were answered with effect. There 
was very little danger for Lenk and Michal, but 
some of the balls rebounded into the chamber 
where Floriora sat. She was therefore obliged 
to take refuge in the crevice; and which had, by 
this time, been completely epened. 

When the combat had continued some hours, 
the besiegers, who knew that their firing had 
produced no effect, as the guns still answered 
from within, drew off, and seemed to consult. 
The new plan they hit upon has often been 
adopted in that kind of warfare. Some of them 
climbed the face of the hill, armed with sharp 
axes, and began cutting away the brushwood, 
and throwing down the vast mass of dried wood 
which had been accumulating there for years. 
They had resolved to smoke out their enemies. 
Lenk now applauded himself on the idea of a 
back entrance ; and when the bonfire was lighted, 
the whole party made preparations for an escape. 
Being perfectly confident that there was no dan- 
ger, they went up the steep passage laughing, 
reached the summit of the rock, joked about the 
foolish police who were roasting themselves that 
scorching day at the entrance of the cave, cough- 
ed a little in the smoke which filled the air, dis- 
placed the ladder, and prepared to descend into 
the valley. Lenk went down first, and sat pa- 
tiently at the bottom, steadying the ladder; 
Floriora followed ; then came Michael, with his 
boy strapped firmly on his back. He was only 
half way down when a shot was fired; Lenk fell 
dead; Floriora was seized by a man who rushed 
forward ; and a volley was aimed at her unhappy 
husband. The missiles clattered in the rock 
around ; but he was only slightly wounded, and 
the child escaped unhurt; he looked down, and 
saw a whole group of enemies waiting. His first 
impulse was to cast himself among them ; for he 
thought that Floriora too had been murdered as 
well as Lenk. But the love of life was strong 
within him; and he had revenge within him. 
He saw a ledge of rock at no great distance, and 
by a desperate leap, in spite of his burden, gained 
it. The men below stood awe-struck. Another 
desperate leap. A shot or two was fired without 
effect. Another gigantic spring, and he reached 
a place from which he could scramble back toward 
the summit of the hill. In brief, he escaped, and 
Vow. IX.—No. 51.—Ce 





some means not explained, had discovered that 
the fugitive slave was living, and had learned the 
secret of the double entrance. The Mokan tried 
to ascertain what took place after he effected his 
escape. He found the body of Lenk, from which 
the soldiers had cut the head as a trophy ; but 
there was no trace of Floriora. Perhaps the cer- 
tainty of her doom would have left him less mis- 
erable. He tortured his mind with reflections on 
what might have happened to her. Jealous pas- 
sion sometimes nearly drove him mad. He in- 
quired of the peasantry. Some said that she 
had been killed ; others that she had been taken 
away toa prison; others that she had escaped. 
The last supposition the Mokan treated with 
contempt, because he believed that if Floriora 
were at liberty she would soon find her way to 
his side. Thus time passed, and by degrees 
Michal hardened and hardened, and the terror of 
his name filled the whole country. 

Nearly ten years afterward, when his son had 
grown to a tall lithe boy, who looked much older 
than he was, Michal, at his request, took him to 
a fair, annually held at a village on the Transyl- 
vanian frontier, at the foot of the Krapacks. A 
convent of women stands at no great distance 
from the village, and the Mokan, disguised as a 
Bulgarian merchant, asked permission to sleep in 
the Hall of Strangers. This was readily granted, 
and the father and son lay down upon a mat, and 
reposed after the fatigues of the day. The in- 
habitants of the convent had all come out, curi- 
ous to look at him ; many had chatted with him 
while he ate his supper. In the dead ef night a 
woman, a nun by her dress, bearing a lamp, ¢au- 
tiously entered the room, and approaching the 
sleepers, stood over them and gazed in wonder 
at their faces—in wonder and love ; for, a mo- 
ment afterward, his wife was on her knees em- 
bracing the rough face of the bandit, who awoke. 
He gazed on the pale suffering face before him ; 
and, as he gazed, a vision of youth and beauty 
took its place. ‘Floriora, O my Floriora! 
Thou art not so changed as I am!” Then they 
fell into each other’s arms, and wept bitterly. 

She had contrived to escape from her captors; 


but, believing that her husband and child were: 


killed, repaired to that convent and asked for hoe 


pitality. She had not taken the vail—the pious 


Wallachian story-tellers particularly insist on this 
point—because only unmarried and free women 
were received ; but she had remained for ten 
years as a kind of lay sister, doing menial serv- 
ices for the others. They had even acquired a 
claim over her something like that which a lord 
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has over his serf. ‘I shall not be allowed to go 
with my lord,” said she, faintly smiling, ‘‘if the 
morning finds me here.” 

Michal arose ; and, shaking the boy who still 
dept, bade him follow. They went forth into the 
night together. For the second time, the Mokan 
abandoned the wealth he had amassed, and 
thought only of preserving the Little Flower. 
Many were the dangers and sufferings they en- 
countered in the passage of the Carpathian 
Mountains ; for Michal had resolved to try his 
fortune in another land. The pilgrims traveled 
on foot, but Floriora never complained of fatigue. 
On the contrary, she every day seemed to grow 
younger and younger ; and when they at length 
crossed the frontier, she romped with her son, 
who was as tall as herself, in a field by the mar- 
gin of a stream, while Michal sat on a fallen 
tree, and looked gravely on through tears of 


joy. 





Thus they went on and on in good old story- 
book atyle, until they came to the Banat of Te- 
meswar, in the capital of which the late liandit’s 
son contrived to open a shop, and to settle down 
as a peaceable citizen. The lovers of the mar- 
velous took the Mokan up at a much later period 
of life, and made him a guerrilla hero in one of 
the wars between the Turks and the Russians, 
during which he espoused neither side, but in- 
flicted injury on both. There is no reason, how- 
ever, for supposing that he ever left Temeswar 
again. He had enough to do to make the Little 
Flower happy after her long period of misfortune. 
We do not understand him, if he did not think 
her as beautiful ever afterward, as when the 
dawn first revealed her countenance to him in 
the forest hiding-place. Michal the younger 
soon grew up, and had brothers and sisters, some 
of whose children may be in Temeswar to this 
day. 





Monthly Record of Current Events. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
INCE the passage of the Nebraska Bill the pro- 
ceedings of Congress have not been of very 
special importance. The exasperation consequent 
upon that measure has manifested itself in subse- 
quent debates and “ explanations.” The members 
of Congress opposed to the Nebraska Bill issued a 
protest against that measure, setting forth the rea- 
sons for their opposition to it. They declare that it 
was carried unnecessarily and wantonly, there be- 
ing no present reason for the establishment of a 
government in the Territories of Nebraska and 
Kansas. They say that by this bill the free States 
‘have lost all guarantee for freedom in the Terri- 
tories contained in former compromises, while all 
the States, both slave and free, have lost the guar- 
antees ef harmony and union which those com- 
promises afforded.” They further affirm that this 
measure looks to the wider extension of slavery in 
the future—to the annexation of Cuba and portions 
of Mexico, at any cost whether of money or blood 
—to a war with England, France, and Spain, and 
an alliance with Russia—to the immediate annexa- 
tion of the eastern portion of St. Domingo, with a 
view to the ultimate conquest of the whole of that 
island—to an alliance with Srazil and the extension 
of slavery in the valley of the Amazon—and finally 
to the withdrawal of the slaveholding States from the 
Union, and the establishment of a separate empire 
in the central regions of the Continent. Against 
this measure the signers of the address appeal to 
the people of both sections, announcing their readi- 
ness to de all in their power to restore the Missouri 
Compromise, and to execute such measures as may 
seem advisable ‘‘ for the recovery of the ground lost 
to freedom, and to prevent the further aggression of 
slavery.”—lIn the Senate this address was animad- 
verted upon in very severe terms by Mr. Jones, of 
Tennessee, who declared that he had “ never <een 
a production which contained in so few words so 
much fiction and pure imagination” as did this ad- 
dress. He prnnounced the charge that the South 
had urged the passage of the Nebraska Bill, with 
the designs alleged, to be wickedly and maliciously 
false. The bill would have passed had no Southern 





Senetor voted for it. The South wished to do no 
wrong to the North; it asked only the preservation 
of the Constitution and an equality of rights. He 
spoke in terms of severe condemnation of those 
who had presented petitions for the abolition of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. This, he said, was equiva- 
lent to petitioning for the dissolution of the Union, 
which could not be preserved for a day after the re- 
peal of that law. Mr. Rockwell, of Massachusetts, 
replied, defending the petitioners. They asked 
merely for the repeal of an act of Congress but four 
years old, which was in addition to one which had 
been in force for more than fifty years. Public sen- 
timent, he said, was against the law, and demanded 
its repeal; and the time had gone by when threats 
of the dissolution of the Union would deter the free 
States from doing what they believed to be right. 
The dissolution of the Union, moreover, he be- 
lieved te be impossible. Mr. Sumner, of Massa- 
chusetts, also replied to Mr. Jones. He said 
that if the Union could not exist after the repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, it ought to come to an 
end. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Sumner 
declared that he disavowed any persenal obliga- 
tion to assist in the return of a fugitive slave. 
This called forth severe replies from Senaters 
Butler and Pettit, who charged Mr. Sumner with 
repudiating the oath he had taken to support the 
Constitution. Mr. Sumner subsequently made 
a set speech in reply, in which he said, that in 
taking the oath to support the Constitution, he 
swore to support it as he understood it, not as it 
was understood by others. He said that the charge 
against him came with an ill grace from Virginia 
and South Carolina, of which States the former, in 
its resolutions of 1798, had undertaken to define its 
constitutional obligations to the extent of nullifying 
an act of Congress ; and the latter of which, in ex- 
pelling an eminent citizen of Massachusetts, who 
had been sent te protect the rights ef her colored 
citizens, had committed an act which one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, a citizen of South 
Carolina, had characterized as trampling upon the 
Constitution. He asked how many Senators there 
were who would assist in surrendering a fugitive 
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slave ; he did not believe there was one. To this 
question, Mr. Clay, of Alabama, replied, that, lest 
it should be heralded to the world that no one Sen- 
ator had the moral courage to say that he would 
assist in restoring a slave to his owner, he would 
say that he himself would do so. Mr. Butler re- 
joined, defending South Carolina from the charges 
brought by Mr. Sumner.—Mr. Gillette, the new- 
ly elected Senator from Connecticut, presented the 
resolutions of the Legislature of that State censur- 
ing Senator Toucey for his vote on the Nebraska 
Bill. Mr. Toutey replied, vindica\ing his course 
on the ground that the Missouri restriction was 
without any foundation in the Constitution. He 
spoke in strong condemnation of the recent act of 
the Connecticut Legislature in reference to the 
claimants of alleged fugitives, which set at defiance 
the Executive, Legislative, and Judicial depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, and trampled 
under foot the Constitution of the country. He ac- 
cepted the vote ef censure which had been passed 
upon him as the highest eulogy that he could re- 
ceive —Mr. Gillette replied, by a defense of his 
State in general, and of her recent law in particu- 
lar, which he believed to be entirely in accordance 
with the Constitution. He denounced the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and renounced all obligations to assist 
in its enforcement.——Among the important meas- 
ures upon which final action is not yet taken, are 
the Homestead Bill, the River and Harbor Bill, 
bills establishing a telegraph to the Pacific, and 
steam communication between San Francisco and 
China, and the Canadian Reciprocity and Japan 
treaties. 

The “ Gadsden Treaty” with Mexico, as amend- 
ed in the Senate, has been accepted by Santa Anna. 
The first article, relating to the new boundary be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, is as follows: 
“The Mexican Republic agrees to designate the 
following as her true limits with the United States 
for the future : retaining the same dividing line be- 
tween the two Californias as already defined and 
established according to the 5th article of the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the limits between the two 
Republics shall be as follows: Beginning in the 
Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from land, opposite 
the mouth of the Rio Grande, as provided in the 
5th article of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo ; 
thence, as defined in the said article, up the middle 
of that river to the point where the parallel of 31° 
47 north latitude crosses the same; thence due 
west one hundred miles ; thence south to the par- 
allel of 31° 20’ north latitude; thence along the 
said parallel of 31° 20’ to the 111th meridian of lon- 
gitude west of Greenwich; thence in a straight 
line to a point on the Colorado river, twenty En- 
glish miles below the janction of the Gila and Col- 
orado rivers; thence up the middle of the said 
river Colorado, until it intersects the present line 
between the United States and Mexico.” A eom- 
missioner is to be appointed by each government 
to survey and lay down this boundary, and their de- 
cision is to be final, and to be considered as a part 
of the treaty. The United States are released from 
the obligation, imposed by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, to protect the Mexican frontier against the 
Indians. in consideration for this release, and for 
the territory ceded by Mexico, the United States 
are to pay $10,000,000, of which $7,000,000 is to be 
paid on the ratification of the treaty, and the re- 
mainder as soon as the boundary line is estaldish- 
ed. Vessels and citizens of the United States are 
to have free passage throuch the Gulf of California 


and along the Colorado river. The authorization 
of the construction of a plank road and railway 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec is confirmed, 
and neither government is to throw any obstacles 
in the way of the free transit ef persons and mer- 
chandise of both nations; no higher charges to be 
made upon the transit of the persons and property 
of citizens of the United States than upon those 
of other foreign nations ; no int in the road or 
in its proceeds to be transferred to any foreign gov- 
ernment ; and no passports or letters of security to 
to be required of p merely ing the Isth 
mus. The United States are to have the right of 
transporting their mails across the Isthmus in closed 
bags free of all custom-house or other charges by 
the Mexican government. Arrangements are to be 
made by which the United States may transport 
troops and munitions of war by the road. When 
the road is completed, a port of entry is to be open- 
ed at or near its terminus in the Gulf of Mexico 
The United States may extend to the road such 
protection as shall be warranted by public or in- 
ternational law. After censiderable debate in 
Congress, the bill making the appropriation of 
$10,000,000 requisite to carry into effect the stip- 
Wlations of the treaty, was passed, by a vote of 
102 to 63 in the House, and 34 to 6 in the Senate. 
— A treaty has been negotiated between the 
United States and Great Britain, providing for eom- 
mercial reciprocity between this country and the 
British provinces. It provides that the fisheries 
of the provinces, with the exception of those of 
Newfoundland, shall be open to American citizens ; 
that disputes respecting fisheries shall be settled by 
arbitration ; that the British shall have a right to 
participate in the American fisheries as far as the 
36th degree of north latitude ; that there shall be 
free commerce between the provinces and the Uni- 
ted States in flour, breadstuffs, fruits, fish, animals 
lumber, and a variety of natural productions in their 
unmanufactured state. The St. Lawrence and the 
Canadian canals are to be thrown open to American 
vessels; and the American government is to urge 
upon the States to admit British vessels into their 
canals upon similar terms. The treaty is to be 
submitted to the provincial Legislatures of the Brit- 
ish provinces, as well as to the governments of the 
two countries.——The Japan Expedition has been 
attended with exceedingly favorable results. A 
treaty of amity, preparatery to a commercial treaty, 
has been negotiated. This treaty has been submit- 
ted to the Senate, but its provisions had not trans- 
pired at the date when this Record closes. It is, 
however, understood that it contains the important 
stipulations that two ports on different islands shall 
be open to American vessels; that the steamers 
from California to China shall be furnished with 
supplies of coals ; and that sailors shipwrecked on 
the Japanese coasts shall receive hospitable treat- 
ment. The negotiations throughout were conducted 
in a very friendly spirit. It is not suppesed that 
the commerce with Japan will at present be of any 
very considerable amount, the people having been 
so long secluded from intercourse with foreigners, 
that they produce but few articles adapted for ex- 
portation. The Russians have also been endeavor- 
ing to enter into a treaty, but the Japanese declared 
that their efforts had been unsuccessful. 

The following appointments have been made for 
the new Territories of Nebraska and Kansas : 

Por Nebraska.—William O. Butler, of Kentucky (who 

the ), Governor ; Thomas B. Cum- 

















declines appointment 
ming, of lowa, Secretary ; Fenner Ferguson, of Michigan. 
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Chief Justice ; Edward R. Hardin, of Georgia, and James 
Bradley, of Indiana, Associate Justices ; Experience Esta- 
brook, of Wisconsin, Attorney General; Mark W. Izard, 
of Arkansas, Marshal. 

For Kansas.—Andrew H. Reeder, of Pennsylvania, 
Governor; Daniel Woodson, of Virginia, Secretary ; 
Madison Brown, of Maryland, Chief Justice ; Sanders 
W. Johnson, of Ohio, and Rush Elimore, of Alabama, 
Associate Judges ; Andrew J. Isaacs, of Louisiana, At- 
torney General; J. B. Donaldson, of Illinois, Marshal, 

The Legislature of New Hampshire convened at 
Concord, June 7. In the Senate the Democrats 
have a decided preponderancy. In the House the 
Demooratic_ evndidate for Speaker was elected by 
a vote of 156 to 153 cast for his opponent, who was 
supported by the Whigs and Free-Soilers. The 
most important business before the Legislature was 
the election of United States Senators. A number 
of ballots were had, the regular Democratic candi- 
date lacking from four to scven votes of a majority. 
It was finally resolved to postpone the election of 
Senators till the next Legislature. A series of re- 
solutions was passed by the House, bearing upen 
the Nebraska Bill. The first reiterates the resolu- 
tion of 1850, declaring ‘‘ that the people are bound 
by no compact, express or implied, to suffer the in- 
troduction of slavery into Territory now free,” and 
expressing an unalterable opposition to the erection 
of any Territory without ite prohibition by law. 
The second resolution is directed against the pas- 
sage of the Nebraska Bill. The third and fourth 
commend the course of those members of the Con- 
gressional delegation who opposed the bill, and 
censure those who voted in its favor. 

A bill has passed the Legislature of Connecticut, 
punishing with a fine of $5000 and five years’ im- 
prisonment any person who shall falsely and ma- 
liciously represent any inhabitant to be a fugitive 
from labor, with the design of procuring his forcible 
removal. Every such claim is, prima facie, pre- 
sumed to be false and malicious, and this presump- 
tion ean be rebutted only by testimony equivalent 
to that of two eredible witnesses testifying to facts 
directly tending to establish the truth of the claim. 
— Serious disturbances have arisen in various 
parts of the country between Americans and for- 
eigners. In New York and Brooklyn, for several 
successive Sabbaths, encounters took place, occa- 
sioned by individuals haranguing in the open air 
against the doctrines and practices of the Catholic 
Church. These difficulties have been further ag- 
gravated by the hostility entertained by foreigners 
to a secret combination designated as ‘‘ Know-No- 
things,” who have operated with much success in 
local elections in many of the larger places. Their 
action is mainly directed against the election to of- 
fice of any except citizens of native birth——The 
Fourth of July was celebrated with unusual spirit 
throughout the country. The celebrztion was at- 
tended with fewer accidents than usual. A collis- 
ion took place on the Susquehanna Raiiroad, near 
Baltimore, between a regular and an excursion 
train, by which about forty persons were killed on 
the spot or fatally injured. ——F rauds to the amount 
of between two and three millions of dollars have 
been perpetrated by Robert Schuyler, late President 
and Transfér Agent of the New York and New 
Haven Railroad. The larger portion was commit- 
ted by issuing spurious stock of this road, for which 
his two-fold position gave abundant facilities. The 
immediate result of this was a great depreciation 
in the value of railroad stocks in general.——The 
cholera has made its appearance in various parts of 
the country. In some localities at the West it is 





extremely virulent. In other sections it has as yet 
assumed a comparatively mild form.——General 
Quitman and several other persons reputed to be 
engaged in an organization for the invasion of Cuba, 
have been arrested and held to bail on a charge of 
violating the neutrality law. 

From California we have intelligence of the dis- 
covery of gold in new localities, and to a very large 
amount. Serious difficulties have arisen in San 
Francisco and other places, growing out of squatter 
claims.——From New Mesico and the Rie Grande 
we receive continued accounts of Indian hostilities. 

A revolution has taken place in New Grenada. 
General Melo suddenly rose against the govern- 
ment, seized the President, Obando, and assumed 
supreme power. It is generally supposed that the 
success of the coup d’état will be but temporary. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Some changes have taken place in the Cabinet, 
consequent upon the separation of the functions of 
Secretary of State for the Colonies from those of 
Secretary of War. The Duke of Newcastle relia- 
quishes the former department, in which he is suc- 
ceeded by Sir George Grey, retaining the War de- 
partment. Much disappointment is expressed at 
this disposition by those who wish a vigorous pro- 
secution of hostilities, they had hoped for the ap- 
pointment of Lord Palmerston to the department 
of War. Lord John Russell becomes Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, without, however, being raised 
to the peerage. His seat in the House of Commons 
having been vacated by his acceptance of a new of- 
fice in the government, he was immediately re-elect- 
ed without opposition, Mr. Urquhart, who had an- 
nounced his intention of opposing him, net being 
able to find a man to nominate him. Lord John 
Russell made a very cautious speech to the electors, 
in which he said that brilliant naval victories, sim- 
ilar to those won in former wars, were not to be 
expected over an enemy who entrenched his fleet 
behind stone walls. But he was confident that the 
navy would accomplish all that could be reasonably 
expected. As tothe terms upon which peace should 
be made, much would depend upon the views of the 
allies, and upon the fortunes of war; but he would 
say, that no peace ought to be concluded without 
abundant security against the ambitious designs of 
Russia. If these designs should be accomplished, 
it would be fatal to the liberties of England.——In 
the House of Peers, Lord Lyndhurst made a long 
and able speech, exposing the dangerous policy of 
Russia, and urging the necessity of securing some 
material guarantee against it; such as the capture 
of the Black Sea fleet, and the occupation of the 
Russian provinces adjacent to Austria and Turkey. 
No mere treaty with Russia would be worth the 
paper upon which it was written. He was fel- 
lowed by Lord Clarendon on behalf of the Minis- 
try, who agreed in the main with Lord Lyndhurst. 
Lord Aberdeen made a much more moderate reply. 
He said that there was now no necessity for 
stimulating the war spirit of the country. The 
war was essentially one of defense, and should be 
vigorously urged, though he denied that Europe 
was greatly endangered by the policy of Russia. 
Peace should be concluded at the first moment ia 
which it was possible to do so on just and honor- 
able terms.—In the course of a debate upon Cana- 
dian affairs, the Earl of Ellenborough urged that 
steps should be taken toward making the North 
American colonies free from England. This view 
was concurred in by Lord Brougham, and warmly 
opposed by other peers.——The new Crystal Pal- 
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ace at Sydenham was opened on the 10th of June. 
The Queen, Prince Albert, the royal family, the 
young King of Portugal, the foreign embassadors, 
and an immense concourse of the nobility and peo- 
ple, were present. The edifice is far more imposing 
than that in Hyde Park. Appearances indicate that 
the enterprise will prove very successful.—At a 
public meeting in Sheffield, held to consider the 
desirability of reconstituting Poland as an imde- 
pendent netion, Kossuth made a speech marked by 
his usual zeal and eloquence. He said that the 
question at issue in the present way was not a new 
one. He passed in review the conduct of England 
toward Austria, which he declared to have been one 
of the causes of the present alarming preponderance 
of Russia. The Turks had all along seen the im- 
portance of the national existence of Poland as a 
barrier against Russia, and had England been as 
wise, the present crisis would not have eceurred. 
He deprecated all alliance with Austria as unsafe 
and untrustworthys The alliance of Poland with 
Austria, in the time of John Sobieski, was an un- 
natural one, and sealed the fate of Poland. Poland 
was the only point at which Russia was vulnera- 
ble; and the only available course was for the 
Western powers to call Poland to arms. Napo- 
leon, in undertaking to check the growing power 
of Russia, was vanquished, not by frost and snow, 
but by his alliance with Austria. The alliance of 
Turkey with Austria would drive Servia and the 
Sclavonic provinces over to Russia. Sweden also 
was a natural ally of the Western powers against 
Russia; but no pledge could be given her which 
would justify her in arming, except for the Allies 
to espouse the cause of Poland. On the other 
hand, an alliance with Austria would be equally 
embarrassing in case of victory or defeat. 
THE CONTINENT. 

M. Persigny has retired from the Ministry of the 
Interior, in France, having been replaced by M. 
Bilault. The retiring Minister presented to the Em- 
peror a very long and curious report upon his own 
administration. What had been required in his de- 
partment, he said, was not so much a man of great 
administrative experience, as one personally de- 
voted tothe Emperor. He prides himself especially 
upon the change of policy adopted by the govern- 
ment in the matter of elections. Instead of endeav- 
oring to secure the election of its candidates by 
indirect means, the government now openly named 
the persons whom it wished to be chosen. He 
plumes himself upon the success of his policy toward 
the press, which never manifested so much wisdom, 
moderation, and patriotism as at present.——The 
King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria have 
had a personal interview at Teschin. Among the 
prominent topics considered at this meeting—in ad- 
dition to the general policy of the two powers—is 
said to have been the resolution adopted by some 
of the minor Germanic powers at a conference held 
at Bamberg. The resolution was to the effect that 
the demand to be made upon the Emperor of Rus- 
sia to withdraw his forces from the Principalities, 
should also be accompanied by a like demand that 
England and France should withdraw their forces 
from the Turkish land and water. “Austria has con- 
cluded a separate convention with the Porte, in 
virtue of which the Principalities ate to be occupied 
by Austrian forces. In case the Russians volun- 
tarily retire, they are to be replated by the Aus- 
trians, who are to compel them to evacuate the 
Principalities, if necessary. There is much di- 


theasure. Many look upon :t as highly advantage- 
ous to Russia, since the Austrian forces are inter- 
posed between the retreating Russians and the 
Turks, covering them from an attack in one direc- 
tion, and enabling them to direct all their force to 

the defense of the Crimea and the provinces now 

threatened with attack from the Allies. 

THE EASTERN WAR. 

Nothing of importance has been accomplished by 

the Baltic fleets, and the opinion is becoming prev- 

alent that Cronstadt is impregnable to any naval at- 

tack. A portion of the fleet which has been cruis- 

ing in the Gulf of Bothnia has destroyed about fifty 

vessels, and burned public property to the amount 

of some £400,000. A detachment, landed to attack 

Gamle Carleby, fell into an ambuscade, and lost 

50 men in killed, wounded, and missing. In the 

Black Sea the allied fleets have been unable to en- 

tice the Russian vessels from Sevastopol, and an 

attack by sea upon that stronghold is evidently con- 

sidered impracticable. The British steamer Tiger 
ran ashore near Odessa, and, with her crew, fell 
into the hunds of the Russians. A detachment of 

the combined fleets has performed important serv- 
ices upon the Circassian coast, driving the Russians 
from one of the three strong posts which they have 
continued to occupy since the general abandonment 
ordered some three months since. Aid in arms and 
ammunition has been furnished to the Circassians, 
who have begun to earry on the war with increased 
Vigor, in conjunction with the Turkish forces. The 
allied troops have as yet afforded no actual assist- 
ance in the field to the Turks, though a large de- 
tachment has been dispatched in the direction af 

the immediate scene of hostilities. Appearances in- 
dicate that an attack is meditated upon the Crimea, 
whither the Russian forces are apparently econcen- 
trating. Great complaints are made of the unsuitable- 
ness of the dress of the English troops, which is stated 
to be far less adapted to service in a warm climate 
than that of the French. Some essential modifica- 
tions have been ordered. For some weeks the chief 
interest of the war has been concentrated upon the 
siege of Silistria. The ultimate fall of this fortress 
seemed to be assumed on al! hands, the only ques- 
tion being as to the time and the loss of life which it 
wouldcost. The siege was regularly opened about 
the middle of May. On the 29th a furious assault was 
made upon the fortress by about 30,000 men; afte: 
a sanguinary conflict, the Russians were repelled. 
On the 2d of June a mine was sprung, but by some 
accident it did more damage to the besiegers than 
to the besieged. In this attack Mussa Pacha, the 
Commander of the fortress, was killed by a shell. 
On the 9th the Russians stormed two detached forts, 
but were eventually repulsed. Prince Paskiewitch 
was severely injured by a spent ball, and forced to 
retire from the camp. Four days later, a grand at- 
tack was made, but without success, and the Turks 
succeeded in throwing an additional detachment 
into the fortress. The Russian Commander, Prince 
Gortschakoff, and General Schilders, the chief of 
artillery, were both wounded. On the 15th the gar- 
rison, now considerably augmented, assumed the 
offensive. The Russians, beaten at all points, were 
driven across the Danube, and the Turks crossing 
an arm of the river took possession of the works 
from which Silistria had been bombarded. The-en- 
tire Russian forces, both east and west of the for- 
tress, immediately recrossed the Danube, and at the 
latest dates were in full retreat upon Moldavia, 
while the Turks under Omer Pasha were advancing 
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Chitur’s 

pe ION SAVING” has for some time past 
been a by-word and a reproach. By a cer- 

tain class of editors and political haranguers it hus 
been employed as a base reflection upon some of 
our noblest men, as well as their noblest efforts 
for the perpetuation of our national strength and 
national glory. It was a taunt which barely spared 
the memory of Clay, and which haunted the patriot 
Webster to his grave. Their fears for the dissolu- 
tion of the American Union were charged with 
hypocritical cant; their efforts for the aversion of 
such a calamity were characterized as the acts of 
unprincipled alarmists. But there can be no mis- 
take about the matter now. That our national 
union, and along with it our proud national exist- 
ence, is in the most imminent peril, the blindest 
must see, the most stupid must acknowledge. The 
proof of this comes not simply from turbulent Con- 
gressional debates, or inflammatory resolutions, or 
law-resisting riots. The most alarming evidence is 
in the tone of the press. Can any one be blind to 
that attitude of fierce defiance which is now assum- 
ing a form so sectionally distinct? Can we shut 
our ears to the furious invectives, the stinging re- 
proaches of meanness and treachery on the one side, 
and of cowardice and fanaticism on the other—the 
vindictive taunts expressly designed to arouse the 
bitterest sectional animosities, and impart to them 
a virulence which no recollections of a common an- 
cestry, of a common glorious history, can ever heal. 
The lover of peace, of union, of compromise—we 
will still use the term, although it has fallen into 
disrepute—might see nothing formidable in this, if 


regarded in itself or in its intrinsic weight of argu- 


ment. Its dread significance lies in the fact that it 
is the sign of a people already divided, and whose 
hostile sections are beginning to hate each other 
with an intensity that no mere outward political 
connection can repress. The South is saying 
things of the North which no men at the North, 
whatever be their party ties, will bear. The North 
is hurling back upon the South vindictive taunts, 
which can not be forgiven, because they imply 
charges of what is even worse than corruptioy of 
bleod, or any form of political dishonor. He who 
does not see this is blind indeed. We are already 

divided. The evidence is as direct as that England 
’ and Russia are now at war. In fact, we may,,well 
doubt whether there really exists between the Hos- 
tile armies on the Danube, or the hostile fleets on 
the Baltic, as sore a feeling of personal and sec- 
tional rancor as the press is now spreading between 
the Northern and Southern portions of these United 
States. : 

Who is to blame for this most lamentable state 
of things? It may not be conducive to the great 
pacification for which every patriot should so earn- 
estly strive, to examine too scrupulously the exact 
balance of pug eget and recriminations. Let 
common sense, let a knowledge of history, ebove 
all, let Christian charity come in here. In all the 
world’s annals have we ever read of a case like this 
of national strife in which one side was ffee from 
blame, while the whole, or even the great der- 
ance, of guilt was on the other? We know that 
this is a very old and trite solution, but trite truths 
are by no means of the least value. Sometimes, 
too, it requires more independence of thought to 
state them, and, even tore research to discover 
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them, than is needed for those assumed occult caus- 
alities on account of which they are often neglect- 
ed and cast out of sight. 

But when we speak thus of both sides being to 
blame, we ought, perhaps, to qualify the declara- 
tion. If we have in view the great mass of the 
people, we might rather say that both sides are 
equally innocent. The bitter evils of this bitter and 
suicidal controversy can be mainly traced 1n their 
root to a few men at either extreme of the national 
and sectional scale, whose violence has been wick- 
edly cherished, for the most corrupt purposes, by a 
still smaller class in the middlé. Such are the 
parties on whom the future histotian must visit the 
just condemnation cf this sad Work. They are the 
Northern fanatics who, twenty-five years ago, be- 
gan to meddle with matters they had no right to 
touch, and to form treasonable ¥ombinations respec- 
ing interests with which they were expressly for- 
bidden to interfere. We call them fanatical in the 
strictest sense of this much-abused term. They 
mingled a malevolent feeling with the profession of 
an abstract benevolence. They preached reform, 
as Christ and Paul had never preached it. We also 
say their designs were treasonable ; for the result 
at which their combination aimed was the subver- 
sion, and not by legal means, of institutions which 
the political organization had placed exclusively in 
other and, to them, foreign jurisdictions. Here was 
one extreme. There were, on the other hand, 
Southern ultraists who, with equal fanaticism and 
equal treasonableness, sought to make that national 
which the Constitution, and the compromises of the 
Constitution, recognized as having a local existence 
depending on positive local law. Hereim we can 
not help observing a wondrous agreement. Both in- 
sisted upon investing slavery with a national char 
acter ; the one for the purpose of making an uncon- 
stitutional assault upon it, the other as the ground 
of its perpetual maintenance. 

It is curious, too, to trace in other respects the 
striking parallel. One side commenced with false 
and forced interpretations of the Scriptures, and 
landed at last, after a series of struggles, in the most 
undisz\.‘sed infidelity ; the other, setting out with 
a false interpretation of history and pclitical philos- 
ophy, and taking to itself a high conservative as- 
pect, has terminated in that meanest of all species 
of radical anarchy, the practice and justification of 
filitustering. They discovered a wondrous excel- 
lency in what could be shown to have been the bane 
of the ancient republics. They made slavery the 
corner-stone of freedom. Of course, with such a 
dogma, they became as mad and as fanatical as 
their Northern counterparts. Each grew by the ali- 
ment afforded by the other, and hence the striking 
analogies presented in the whole course of these 
mischief-brooding factions. We have the spectacle 
of men everlastingly mouthing it about their higher 
law and higher morality, and yet recklessly under- 
mining that only foundation on which the religion 
and morality of this world has ever yet been able to 
repose with any thing like a feeling of strength and 
security. Again, we have seen men whose only title 
or only security for what may be called, to say the 
least, an anomalous species of property, rests on the 
sacredness of constitutions, compacts, compromises, 
judicial decisions and national unity, ever the first 
to advocate nullification, secession, and resistance 
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to law, wherever they supposed it to come in the 
way of their real or fancied interests. We have 
had in one latitude, those whose extreme progress 
had led them to doubt whether there is a real per- 
sonality in the Deity, or at all events a real per- 
sonal Providence, who could yet denounce upon 
their opponents a divine penal retribution with ail 
the fury of a Mucklewrath or a Balfour. A few 
degrees further south there are to be found their 
moral and social antitypes—men who can coolly 
approve the most deliberate treaty-breaking, or 
what all civilized nations have characterized as the 
meanest of piracies, and yet these same moral 
political anomalies can gravely rebuke the fanati- 
cism of Northern mobs, can talk about the sanctity 
of law and constitutions, and above all, the inviola- 
bility of property, with all the conservative dignity 
of a Grotius or a Mansfie 

The sympathies and congenialities of these two 
apparent extremes might be discovered in the man- 
ner in which they sometimes mutually compliment 
each other, while jointly reviling all moderate men 
who stand in the way of their fanatical tendencies. 
In the rabid abolition conventicle it has been no un- 
common thing to hear the praises of the ‘‘ chivalrous 
South,” the “ high-minded” Southern gentleman— 
somewhat blinded by his position, but so much 
more worthy of respect than the cautious, time- 
serving conservative of the North. Thus Calhoun 
is lauded for his sterling honesty, while Webster is 
made the subject of the foulest abuse, and even John 
Quincey Adams sometimes charged with a hypo- 
critical deficiency of “ moral courage.” Go to the 
nullifying Southern convention, or take up a fanat- 
ical Southern newspaper, and how fraternally do 
we find the compliment returned. How distinctly 
comes back the echo! ‘ We like that man Parker 


—he is honest—he is consistent—he speaks right 


out.”—‘ With all his errors, and bating a little fa- 
naticism, that Wendell Phillips 1s really a noble 
orator.”—‘* We like these men, they tell the truth 
at all events about the North, and the hypocritical 
Northern churches, however much they may be mis- 
taken in respect to the institutions of the South.” 
“Gice us such antagonists,” cries out the “ chival- 
ry” on the one side.—*‘ Give us such antagonists,” 
responds the ‘“‘ moral courage” on the other. Give 
us such antagonists, say both these mischief-loving 
factions, rather than your sneaking conservatives, 
whether lay or clerical, or your “‘ time-serving com- 
promisers,” as they characterize the peace-loving, 
law-loving, Union-loving men, whose position in 
these times is an exhibition of more true moral 
courage than was ever found in all the ranks ef 
abolition or filibustering fanaticism. We have had 
abundant evidence of the fraternity of these appar- 
ent extremes in the course of the late exciting meas- 
ure. The satisfaction of both parties, in prospect 
of the result, was too manifest to be mistaken. No 
denunciation could conceal the, fact that the failure 
of the Nebraska Bill would have been as grievous 
a disappointment to the disunionists of Boston as 
to those of Charleston or New Orleans. This game 
of mutual laudation has been played long enough. 
It is beginning to be understood. It ought more and 
more to open the minds of thoughtful men to the 
true nature of the great question, and the utter un- 
fitness of these two extreme classes to deal aright 
with so momentous a national issue. 

And yet there are worse men than the abolition- 
ists or the secessionists. Even with these, there 
would seem to be a species of honesty, of very shal- 
low depth indeed, yet sufficient to acquit them of 





the charge ef base hypecrisy, There is an unself- 
ishness about the extreme anti-slavery position, 
which, however involved in passion, and carried 
away by personal vehemence of opinion, is still 
unselfishness when compared with the base char- 
acteristics that disclose themselves in the field of 
political party corruption. We repeat it—the wild- 
est fanatic is a more respectable person, a higher 
being every way, than the party demagogue. Fili- 
bustering and ultra abolitionism, both seeking in 
their own mad ways what they would call the pro- 
gress and higher law of humanity, are better thingy, 
more truthful, more manly, more noble every way, 
than the principles and proceedings that have been 
lauded under the names of regular nominations and 
party fidelity. We do not hesitate to say that 
Wright, and Foster, and Pilsbury, and along with 
them the renowned Captain Walker of Sonora mem- 
ory, are more honorable men, higher specimens of 
humanity, than most of our ingenious contrivers of 
party platforms, or inventors of circular-letters to 
presidential candidates. 

Of this third class we have already said enough 
in some former numbers of our Editor’s Table. 
They are the bane of our country. The influence 
they acquire, and which it is so difficult to prevent 
their acquiring, is the great vice of our institutions. 
If the nation ¢an not somehow be cured of this, 
if there can not be roused against it an indignation 
that shall pervade the coming generations of young 
souls, it is all vain and foolish to mourn over the 
evils of any particular measures. What virtue in 
local remedies when the whole head is sick and the 
whole heart faint? Why concern ourselves about 
African slavery if a vile party bondage, only inter- 
rupted now and then by some spasmodic effort of 
reform, is to crush out all freedom and manliness 
of soul? Odious as is the name of slave, what 
right-thinking man would not prefer a physical des- 
potism, with its iron yoke for the body, to that spir- 
itual degradation, that befooling of the understand- 
ing, which is involved in any party system, with its 
cant of democracy, destiny, regular nominations, 
self-government, or the glorious doctrine, as it fa- 
cetiously styles it, of ‘ popular sovereignty ?” 

On this Nebraska Bill, we would frankly say— 
and we know of nothing in our editorial position 
which should prevent our saying it—we share, and 
warmly share, the common feeling of the North. 
Yet still we can not consider it as involving the 
highest national issues that are pressing for a de- 
cision. In one aspect of the case, slavery has more 
room to stretch herself, in the other she is confined 
to her formerly settled limits. We are far from be- 
ing insensible to the great importance even of this 
subordinate question, or to the wrong done to the 
North, or the still deeper wrong that has been in- 
flicted on what might be said to be almost the only 
hope of our country, the remedial spirit of compro- 
mise. But these, we still say, even the highest of 
them, are but minor and subordinate issues. There 
are two great questions which stand back of all, and 
overshadow all. How shall we get rid of party pe- 
litical corrupticn? How shall we settle the great 
difficulty arising from the fact of two populous races, 
widely distinct in their physical aspects, existing 
in the same territory, and under the same political 
organization, one of which races, it is admitted, 
can never be on a footing of social equality with the 
other. There stands the monstrous evil, the ques- 
tion of questions, that requires all the statesman- 
ship, all the philosophy, all the piety of the land, 
for its solution. The novelist may amuse himself 
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with it; the sentimentalist, whether male or fe- 
male, may find in it a rich field for pictorial sketch- 
ing, an inexhaustible mine of the thrilling, the melt- 
ing, the ludicrous, or the revengeful ; the Northern 
fanatic may make it the theme of his blind and un- 
discriminating denunciations ; the Southern fanatic 
may maintain that such a condition of things con- 
stitutes the highest excellence of the social state ; 
the party demagogue, without any of the false or 
real feeling of the one, or any of the false or real 
conscience of the other, may sport with the whole 
matter, or regard it only a: furnishing him with a 
greater variety of elements in the calculation of his 
gambling chances. But there, we say again, stands 
the gigantic evil, waxing more and more portentous, 
more and more formidable, more and more hopeless 
of cure, unless by a remedy, which, at present, 
seems itself as hopeless as the disease—we mean, 
the combination of all the wise, and good, and con- 
servative, and truly conscientious minds of the na- 
tion, meeting in convention from every latitude, and 
with the determination that the question shall be 
settled, and settled right at all hazards—that the 
principles applicable to it shall be calmly and so- 
lidly determined, and then that the true and wise 
expediencies through which those principles are to 
be carried out shall be made the subjects of a com- 
promise—ay, of a compromise, for it is a good and 
sighteous word however the ultraists of every fac- 
tion may sneer at it—a compromise which no great 
or little demagogues shall hereafter dare to meddle 
with, except at the risk of forfeiting something 
more than their worthless political lives. 

There are those who say—there are many who 
say—no more compromises ; but are they aware of 
what they are saying? have they looked the issue 
steadily in the face? Can they not see that it is a 
question simply of compromise or dissolution? Be- 
sides, we may charge upon many who use this lan- 
guage, that they directly cut the throat of their own 
argument. They tell us that this state of things 
has been brought about by a few political schemers, 
that the great mass of the people have had nothing 
to do with it, that the North has been opposed to 
it, that the South has not asked for it, that, twelve 
months ago, no man in any latitude would have 
thought of advocating the measure which has led to 
it. If this be so, what argument is there against 
further efforts at compromise by the great masses, 
North and South, who have been so grossly misre- 
presented? The opposition would seem to be to the 
idea itself, and if so, what charity can avoid the 
suspicion that the wish is father to the thought, and 
that some who clamor the loudest about the viola- 
tion of the Missouri Compromise are the enemies 
of all compromises, and secretly rejoice in their 
destruction. 

We have been somewhat rambling in our Edito- 
rial remarks, but our main purpose was to treat of 
the enormous evils which must follow the dissolu- 
tion of the American Union. The name of these 
is legion. There is the wrong done to humanity, 
to the cause of rational freedom throughout the 
world ; there are the evils which can be estimated 
in no’ calculations of cotton and sugar, of dollars 
and cents; there is the wrong to history, to pro- 
gress, to the national moral character, in the de- 
struction of its heroic historical reminiscences. 
There are the evils to the whole confederacy, the 
evils to the North, the evils to the South, the evils 
to the Whites, the evils to the Blacks—the evils to 
the Anglo-Saxon, the immense and overwhelming 
evils to the African race. The subject is of vast 





extent, and presents matter enough for a whole 
volume of Harper's Monthly. We have only room 
here for the consideration of the last mentioned 
item in the dark account; and we place it first, be- 
cause it has been the least adverted to, although 
the most directly connected with the questions that 
flow out of this great national issue. 

Here are in our midst four millions of human be- 
ings of a race widely distinct—whether inferior or 
not we will not now say—and with whom it is ad- 
mitted, for reasons we will not now discuss, that 
sociai union, socia! and domestic equality, is not 
to be thought of. Now put their present servile 
condition at the worst estimate that was ever made 
of it; they have in the continuance of the Ameri- 
can Union some prospect of amelioration. They 
have it in the steady and powerful yet regulated 
sympathy of the North; they have it in that pro- 
gress of humanity at the South, which is the result 
of well-established government, and from which 
there grows up in time a public sentiment giving to 
those in bondage rights and protection having all the 
force of law, and which no man would venture to 
violate who would not be deemed an outcast from 
humane society. Especially would this be the case 
in the absence of all angry and insulting intermed- 
dling from without. History has abundantly shown 
that the servile condition, whether we take our ex- 
amples from the ancient world, or from the serfdom 
of Europe, ever grows milder under the influences 
we have mentioned, ever assumes more and more 
the form of a state regulated by general law, which 
is the very essence of rational in distinction from 
licentious liberty—ever attains more and more of 
fixed personal rights, until it emerges into full civie 
freedom ; or if any apparent shackles may yet re- 
main, they are only the antiquarian memorials of a 
condition that has passed away. 

Such is one aspect of the case ; but should pecu- 
liar physiological differences be regarded as pre- 
cluding the idea of complete social emancipation 
(which is but another name for that social equality 
and social liberty without which nominal political 
freedom is only an insult and a degradation), of 
complete social emancipation, we mean, with con- 
tinuance on the same territory—then in union, and 
in union only, is the sole hope of any success in 
that mighty effort which will be required for the 
separation of the two races, and the exodus of one 
of them to some land, remote or near, where their 
elevation shall not be impeded by physical and so- 
cial causes that are now so unsurmountable. We 
know that such an idea is offensive to both of our 
fanatical extremes. One has its higher law in the 
way, the other its “ strict construction of the Con- 
stitution ;” but much as the plan has been de- 
nounced, it may, in calmer times, and when men 
begin to see more clearly that they are responsible 
for expedient action as well as right abstract prin- 
ciple, unite every Christian and every patriot, 
North or South, in its hearty and successful sup- 


rt. 
There is hope, we say, that one or the other of 
these results might take place in an unbroken union 


of these States. This once settled, that the Union 
must be preserved, and all irritating discussions 
being laid aside for higher and better work, as may 
reasonably be hoped when the exhaustive fruitless- 
ness and positive mischief of such abstractions 
have been fully proved, the minds of men may 
be calmly brought to a consideration of what may 
be called emphatically. the great national problem. 
We are strong in the belief that nothing would fur- 
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nish so sure a beginning to the melioration of the 
condition of the African race, as some final settle- 
ment, or compromise, of the agitating sectional ques- 
tions, which have hitherto resulted in evil, and evil 
only, to all parties, whether white or black. 

And herein consists what seems to us the great 
evil of the late Nebraska Bill, and which far ex- 
ceeds any mischievous advantage it may have 
afforded for the extension of slavery. It has great- 
ly weakened, if not wholly destroyed, the only 
mode that seemed \eft to us of dealing with those 
aspects of the question which were not determined 
by the Constitution, and could not be so determined, 
because they have arisen out of circumstances that 
had no existence, and were not anticipated, when 
the national confederacy was first formed. The 
case is similar to that of new property and new do- 
main aceruing under old articles of partnership 
containing no provision for such an event. Nothing 
can be more absurdly foolish than to call such com- 
promises unconstitutional. The nation forsooth 
may acquire foreign territory to any extent; for a 
change so vast and so vital as this, nothing more is 
required than simply a joint resolution of both 
Houses ; but it has no power, say some of our 
Solons, to establish any rules for the regulation of 
such territory when acquired! It would certainly 
seem that if there were any doubt about the consti- 
tutionality it would much more strongly apply to 
that first act which produces all the necessity for 
the second. If we can acquire vast territories by 
purchase, or annex them by conquest, without 
thinking of the consent of the inhabitants, surely 
we may legislate, and in favor of freedom too, for 
what is yet an uninhabited wilderness. Thus grew 
up in our government the doctrine of compromises. 
We have had need of them, and shall have need of 
them again. There is no evading the issues out of 
which they arise. We must stop acquiring foreign 
territory, or we must continually amend the Consti- 
tution, or we must make compromises and observe 
them, or else familiarize ourselves at once with the 
ideas of anarchy and dissolution. In other words, 
we must come back to the old constitutional agree- 
ment which was never made for California or Cuba, 
or make new stipulations to meet the unanticipated 
emergency, or we must dissolve partnership. In 
the present state of our nation, so absolutely in- 
separable are these ideas of union and compromise, 
that, whatever they may say, we can not help re- 
garding all who are openly the enemies of the one 
as being secretly hostile to the other. 

But to return to our leading question, What 
would be the effect of the dissolution of the 
American Union upon the prospects of the African 
race? Can any sane man see in it the least ground 
of hope for their physical and moral elevation? 
Would it be more likely to be secured in a Southern 
Confederacy cut off from the North? Would a 
deluge of fugitive blacks in the Northern States be 
a desirable acquisition to our population; and 
would the intercourse between the two races, as 
far as past experience has shown us, tend to the 
moral elevation of the inferior? Or take another 
prospect ; would anarchy and revolt, and San Do- 
mingan slaughter be the probable harbinger of fu- 
ture African progress. Judging from the history of 
Hayti and Jamaica, what may we rationally be- 
lieve will be the condition of the future colored in- 
habitants of Carolina, when the Union is dissolved, 
the whites expelled, or some such anarchy in the 
ascendant as characterizes those charming tropical 
States with which our angry Southern cousins 





wouid seem so fond of forming unions for the con- 
servation of the conservative institution? Can the 
prophetic eye of the most sanguine reformer see in 
such a state of things any prospect of more food, 
more clothing, more education, or any more hope 
of physical or moral elevation, for the unborn culti- 
vators of the Southern rice-fields? Would these 
prospects be improved in a confederacy composed 
of Mexicans, Cubans, Creoles, Guatemalians, and 
South Americans? If servitude continues, would 
it be Ikely to become more mild by a dissoluticn 
of all connection with the North, and a mixture— 
we will not call it union—with all these meaner 
elements? Or if a species of emancipation took 
place, and the two races continued to occupy the 
same territory, would there be any less toil, less 
degradation ; or, on the other hand, would there 
probably be more of the family or social feeling, 
which is one of the bright aspects among the many 
dark features that characterize slavery as it now 
exists, and which would become tenfold darker 
amid the jealousies, the bitter animosities, the in- 
curable anarchies that would follow the dissolution 
of the American Confederacy ? 

We see in this direction no cheering prospect for 
either race. The dissolution of the Union would 
be productive of the direst‘evils to the Negro, and 
no possible countervailing good. Instead of soly- 
ing the great problem, such a prospect aggravates 
its difficulties a hundred fold. There yet stands 
the lowering and portentous issue, with all its 
physical and social difficulties—its ever-deepening 
shadow unrelieved by the least illumination grow- 
ing out of any theory of the abstract rights of man. 
Whether we pass Nebraska bills or repeal them, it 
still frowns upon us in all its threatening signifi- 
cance. What shall be done with the four millions 
of Africans in our midst? Give them political 
freedom, says the abolitionist, and let them work 
out the problem for themselves. He ignores what- 
ever comes in the way of his abstract conclusions. 
He has nothing to do, and he boasts he has nothing 
to do, with expediencies or consequences. If, how- 
ever, political freedom with social degradation is a 
greater mockery of humanity than any form of 
regulated servitude, then have we not advanced a 
step? We are in fact further away than ever from 
the humane, in distinction from the mere political 
settlement of the question. 

But we have not space to dwell on this. To the 
practical philanthropist there are but three condi- 
tions between which he is compelled to choose. 
We would present them in the briefest possible 
statement. There is— 

Ist. Servitude with its rights as well as duties 
defined by law instead of being left to the individ- 
ual will—a servitude made as humane as legisla- 
tion and the social circumstances of mankind can 
possibly render it, and with an eye to the moral 
and physical good of the serving race, as well as to 
the profit of the master—we may even say with a 
special regard to the former, as more imperatively 
demanded by the inferior and dependent condition. 
Such is the only form of slavery in which it can 
possibly be shielded from the reprobation of every 
enlightened conscience. . 

2d. Political freedom with social degradation 
arising inevitably from the antagonism of two races 
on the same soil, with social jealousies and con- 
tempts unmitigated by the ties of social depend- 
ence. 

If we can not bear the first—if a true regard for 
human dignity makes intolerable the thought that 
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perpetual servitude, even in its mildest form, should 
be the lot of any portion of the human race—if our 
souls still more revolt at the second as presenting 
the worst evils of slavery without any of its more 
humanizing counteracting traits, there is then but 
ene condition left. We have to choose— 

3d. The separation of the two races, and the 
exodus of one of them, at whatever expense of toil 
and treasure it may have to be accomplished, Re- 
moved to Africa they might acquire, from mere 
change of locality, a social and political energy 
that would make them the civilizers of that vast 
continent. Remaining where they are, they are a 
cause of degeneracy, and that too to both races. 
Whether in servitude, or in a nominal and degrad- 
ed freedom, they have all the vices of civilization 
without any of the energies or virtues of barbarism. 
The only remedy, then, that reaches the very core 
of the evil is, that which is the reverse of the 
original wrong, in other words, the separation of 
races 30 unrighteously and so unnaturally com- 
bined * and for this there is needed the countinu- 
ance of the American Union. If there were no 
other reason, this alone should secure for it the best 
counsels of every patriot statesman, the most ar- 
dent exertions of every enlightened philanthropist. 


Gditor’s Ensy Chair. 

HE world has again gone out of town. Our 

Chair stands in the midst of desertion. The 
streets are as full as ever, but it is not a familiar 
crowd. The stray Knickerbockers whom chance 
or custom retain in the city or bring to it, look sadly 
around in the great thoroughfares. They do not see, 
but feel, aloss. ‘“ They are all gone, the old famil- 
iar faces.” Thus these elderly citizens in a man- 
ner foretaste the appearance of their accust 


the man in whom the city has smothered even the 
desire of the gountry—who lives on poisons until, 
as to Mithridates, they become a kind of nutri- 
ment.” 

“‘ Corydon,” answered we, with a patronizing 
mildness that betrayed the melting mood, “ there is 
a great deal of nonsense talked about the country, 
and it would be a great pity that so sensible a young 
man as you should be guilty of it.”’ 

“Easy Chair,” he replied, “there has been a 
great deal of nonsense talked about love, and it 
would be a great pity if you should ever be over- 
taken by the passion. Of course there has been 
great nonsense about the country, as there is about 
every subject of enthusiastic interest. But observe, 
if you please, that the nonsense is usually only the 
warm praise of something you may not chance to 
care about, and which is therefore tedious te you. 
A lover’s sober eulogy of his mistress is rather dole- 
ful to his friend, and the best poetry mere stuff to a 
man who is detained by it from reaching his office 
in time for a good investment. The country is 
good, spite of Cockney skepticism.” 

‘* Let us go and see,” said we quickly, lest he 
should take us too seriously at our word, and leave 
us quite in the lurch. 

Corydon lives at an easy distance from town, to 
which he repairs as often as his fancy inclines, or 
his affairs demand. He has not set up his Penates 
in a Grecian temple nor in a Gothic cathedral, seen 
through the small end of a telescope. He has not 
suffered his neighbor to build a twin-house upon the 
next lot, nor has he, by the cramped and narrow as- 
pect of his mansion and domain, betrayed that he 
has not emancipated himself from the city, and fail- 
ed to expand to the scope of his changed residence. 
His house is neither upon the highway, where he 
gets all the dust, nor in a wood, which excludes the 





haunts after their own departure. It is the putting 
into fact of every man’s fancy of the state of things 
after he is gone. Babel will still roar—his own 
house will remain, more permanent than he—the 
same gay groups; the traffic: the song: the Sun- 
day hush: the annual retreat to the sea-side and the 
mountains—all these will be, and for a few years 
one group among them will wear black clothes, and 
sit apart sadly in public parlors—-then colors and 
smiles will supervene, and the Knickerbocker who 
vaguely supposed that somehow the very stability of 
things was inwoven with his own existence, will 
be as remote and unreal as Thothmes III., King of 
Egypt, or the heroes of the Trojan war. 

It was while sitting in our Chair, and thus sober- 
ly meditating, the other morning, that Corydon came 
in, and saluted us with a face so ruddy and bloom- 
ing, that Ceres and Flora might have sent him as 
their joint embassador to our retreat. 

“Will you come and pass a few days in the coun- 
try?” said Corydon, with the air of a man offering 
himself t¢ a woman whom he knows to be dying of 
love for him. There was such hilarious assurance 
in his manner, such an ineffable sense of superior- 
ity, that,-willing to admonish our enthusiastic young 
friend of the vanity of human confidence, we said 
sententiously, 

“ No,” ss a 

“ What!. not crawl out of this smoky, smelly 
hole?” cried he, with amused astonishment. “Do 
you find these hot bricks so alluring ; or is it, per- 
haps, possible cholera that you wish to try? Do you 
langh at us in spring for being sloppy, and refuse to 
behold our summer splendors? Alas! slas! I pity 





prospect and breeds mosquitoes. It is not possible 
to survey his domestic arrangements from the exte- 
rior, yet he has not surrounded himself with any 
churlish hedge or fence so high or thick that the 
traveler can not see and enjoy the beauty of his 
grounds. Every country proprietor, he insists, who 
desires that the country shall impress the passer 
pleasantly, will not exile the chanee eye from the 
smooth lawns and bright gardens, but will so arrange 
the boundaries of his estate that the traveler will 
feel a secret flattery as if the lawn had been smooth 
ed and the garden planted for his especial pleasure. 
Nobody loves a man who hides the beauty of his 
grounds, and keeps his choice trees as if they were 
sultanas in a seraglio. The romance of Italy is 
sadly disturbed by the high plaster walls that im- 
pend over the narrow steep ways which climb the 
hills. Even in Sorrento, nothing but the oceasional 
olive faces of the peasants, looking over, and offer- 
ing great golden oranges and brown eyes together, 
could compensate for the ranges of dingy wall that 
allow of no escape for the eye, and which torture the 
fancy with the image of the lovely landscape beyond. 
The Sorrento orange-orchards are Hesperidian ga» 
dens, and the dragons are the walls. 

Corydon has traveled in his own country and 
abroad, and he has not thought it mecessary to for- 
get. that America is not France, nor Italy, nor Ger 
many. Architecture depends greatly, he argues, 
upon'climate and national character. The elaborate 
aspect of an Italian villa harmonizes strictly with 
that of the Italian landscape. In each there are the 
traces of long cultivation. But to put a house which 
implies an old and elaborate landscape in the midst 
of a pine-barren, or upon @ fern common, would 
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seem as sensible to Corydon as building a trellis- 
house to pass the winter in. 

Corydon hears his neighbors complain of constant 
loss, and observes that his city friends joke him 
about the profits of his farm. Like a sensible man, 
be laughs with them, and pushes round his superb 
strawberries, and his blooming continents of peach- 
es, and his luscious pears, and his massive grapes. 
He hands them the beets, and peas and beans, and 
asparagus, that have a sweeter taste than the wilt- 
ed products of city markets. 

** Are fish better when taken from the water and 
instantly cooked and eaten? I find it so with my 
fruits and vegetables.” 

Young Mortimer looks waggishly at Corydon, 
and says, 

“Why do the best country things always come 
from the city ?” 

** Because they are taken there,” replies Cory- 
don, simply, and he presently adds, 

‘“« Why are the same things necessarily better in 
the country, if you can only get them ?” 

Which question, as nobody replies, he answers 
gravely, 

“ Because they have been spared the journey in 
a jolting car or market-wagon, and have the advant- 
age of being a day or two fresher.” 

Then his friends remove to the lawn, under the 
trees, or sit upon the spacious balcony, and watch 
the landscape, as they smoke and sip their coffee. 

‘* The worst form of nonsense about the country,” 
says Corydon, “ is that indulged in by easy gen- 
tlemen at clubs and city dinners, to the effect that 
really every thing can be had more nicely in the 
city, It is certainly true that if you bring all the 
materials from the country and prepare them with 
all the skill and care that the city can furnish, you 
will have a finer result. But the finest result of all 
is where the city skill and care are carried to the 
country, and prepare the materials there.” 

“Is that true of all country products, or is it 
strictly confined to fruit and fowl?” inquired Bad- 
ger, that shrewd man of the world. 

‘It is universally true,” answered Corydon, “as 
you, of all men, ought to know. What is the farm- 
er’s fairest fruit?” 

‘* His daughter,” said Badger, with a glance of 
gallantry, anda half bow to Mrs. Amaryllis Corydon, 
who sat at a little distance from the group. 

“True,” replied Corydon. ‘‘ But a mere coun- 
try girl is not the nymph of mythology, nor the 
Chloe of-the pastoral poets; she is a good buxom 
dairy maid, red, rusty, and rollicking. She is no 
more the charming creature of the poets than the 
unmitigated country is the Arcadia they describe. 
Yet I remember when I proposed to remove into the 
country, certain good friends of mine, who were born 
in town and had always lived there, said to me that, 
at least, whatever I lost I should gain the conscious- 
ness of a more natural tone of society. It will be so 
pleasant, after the artificial frivolities of the city, to 
find yourself among those who think and live simply. 
Your views of human nature will be improved. You 
will become a better man. You will go to bed early, 
you will rise with the lark. Your society will smack 
of contact with mother earth. It will be graceful 
and gay as the flowers. Pe these friends be- 
lieved what they said. I certainly did not. 
knew the country only by books. When they drove 
or rode beyond the city, they did not know by 
experience the dull, drudging labor by. which the 
trim hedges and the fine lawn and the stately grove 
had been arranged. They had not that conscious- 
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ness of continuous and unyielding toil which sucks 
the pleasure from the prospect of a cultivated land- 
scape.” 

“Treason! treason!” cried Badger. ‘ Why, 
Corydon, you are defiling your own nest!” 

‘“ Wait a moment,” replied he, “let me finish. 
Look at the life of a farmer—a working husband- 
man. Ask “the reapers reaping late and early” 
in the meadows near Camelot, what is the tenor of 
their lives. They will tell you, or you can observe 
that it is an unmitigated toil. They are up early, 
and feed and turn out the cattle. They eat a hur- 
ried and coarse breakfast, they hasten to plow, or 
mow, or weed, or sow, and return to dinner. The 
afternoon repeats the morning. Sunset comes and 
there is milking and feeding, and they go to bed. 
Through the long day there is no spiritual stim- 
ulus of any kind. They dig and delve in the earth, 
and the tendency is to b clods. Fineness of 
nature, elegance of manner, quick sympathy, are 
not to be found. Cultivation is, of course, out of 
consideration. With ignorance comes prejudice, 
hardness, narrowness, and -bigotry, Wits are 
blunted, senses become gross, a general silence 
settles over life, and a sad stolidity upon character. 
Will you tell me how many poetic plowmen you 
knew? Will you tell me if the very fact of a poet's 
being a plowman is not cited with wonder and ad- 
miration? Will you say how many real hard-working 
farmers you know whe are not of the earth earthy ? 
I do not mean any thing but an approach to the truth, 
that the mere fact of living in the country is nothing, 
if aman is compelled to incessant labor. The coarse 
hand in the field is no pleasanter an object than the 
coarse hand in the shop. The sallow face of the 
*prentice boy in the close city is no sadder than the 
dull heaviness of the plowboy in the open country. 
It is only when the advantages and amenities of 
society, and of course society in its largest sense, 
human intercourse and study, are added to the 
country, that its life becomes truly Arcadian. Then 
no life is so charming, because none combines so 
much instructive variety. The pastoral poet’s ac- 
count of the matter was written in cities, and was 
as true as the painters who represented queens and 
maids of honor holding shepherdesses’ crooks, and 
sitting pensively under spreading trees.. But it is 
no truer. I don't believe farmers are the happiest 
class of society—if by farmers you understand the 
weary and incessant drudges who do the hard work 
of agriculture. They enjoy, if you please, a monoto- 
nous placidity. They may suffer less acutely, but, 
on the other hand, they enjoy less intensely. I do 
not find country people so desperately in love with 
country life. Their children all hurry to the city. 
They themselves believe in the city as in some- 
thing too good to be true. It is a mistaken fancy, 
as we know, but not more so than that of the city 
drudge, who-dreams of green fields as of Paradise. 
They are so if you can lie among them in clover. 
They are not so, if you kneel upon their parching 
ground, under a relentless midsummer sun, to weed 
young carrots and beets. It is because | love the 
country so much, and believe.in its advantages se 
fully, that I state in this strong way the worthless- 
ness of the indiscriminate praise of ignorance,” con- 
cluded Corydon, while Badger looked at him with 
such a sudden and bland stare that it was perfectly 
evident he had been asleep. 

* Certainly,” said Badger, with a serjous air, 
and whiffing his smoke slowly, as if he were still 
uncertain of some points in Corydon’'s discourse. 

But for ourselves, who did not fall asleep, we 
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are inclined to believe the whole of it. To live in 
the country so near the city that its advantages are 
enjoyed, seems to be quite the happy life. But it 
is only the man of simple perceptions and true 
tastes and fine cultivation who can extract the 
sweet. To be rich only, and live in the country 
without loving it, though he has all the convenience 
of a city, no more gives a man what he seeks than 
to live in a library makes him wise. Such a man 
is as lost to the place in which he is, as the farmer 
whose sole interest in season and weather and the 
aspects of nature, is their relation to mowing and 
sowing. The beauty of the landscape may be ‘a 
mirage seen from the windows of adiligence.” But 
then it can only be beheld by the eyes which have 
been touched by the spirit of beauty, and which 
are busied with some lofty work. 

In such discourse pass the pleasant days at 
Corydon’s. His hospitality is so large that he can 
entertain all kinds of conflicting views and differ- 
ing opinions. The fine country air has given his 
manners a freshness and grace which it would be 
well if our young men, and even our young ladies, 
would acquire. 

“If a man lives by the sea or the mountains,” 
says Corydon, “if he can see the sun set and the 
stars shine over a broad plain or a stately valley, 
if he is familiar with trees and flowers, and knows 
the birds and the seasons of the plants, he will 
surely be apt to have juster estimates of life, and 
value all kinds of social grimace and affectation at 
their real value.” 

“ How about the nymphs ?” says the pertinacious 
Badger. 

“ Unmitigated country girls are not perfect,” re- 
plies Corydon, with equanimity. ‘The marble in 
the quarry is quite as white, but it is not so grace- 
ful as when the statuary has wrought it into sculp- 
ture. A girl who is born and bred in the exclusively 
country or rustic way is the simple block of mar- 
ble, beautiful to behold. But the same girl, graced 
with all the amenities of cultivation and knowl- 
edge, which are best attained by the infl ofthe 
city, is the block of marble shaped into ravishing 
and alluring beauty; is it not the statue warmed 
into life ?” 

“It is, indeed, the story of Pygmalion told in real 
life,” exclaims the gallant Badger, with a furtive 
glance at Mrs. Corydon. 

For our own part, it is impossible to wonder at 
Gorydon’s rosy cheeks and cheerful smile. He is 
one of the few men who have learned the secret of 
life. He is one of the fewer still, who, having 
learned, are also able to profit by the knowledge. 
Not every man who builds a villa, whether upon the 
North river, or at Newport, or along Massachusetts 
Bay—not every man who hides in a great planta- 
tion, or flies into some recess of the Alleghanies or 
the valley of the Blue Ridge, really enjoys country 
life, or any other kind of life. Old Cieco could not 
be a pain‘er, much as he loved painting, and willing 
and able as he was to devote his life to it and ac- 
quire all the means of success, because he had no 
eye for color. It is so with old Gunnybags his 
neighbor, in a different way. He has spent thou- 
sands upon his. country-place, but nothing goes 
well. It is because he does not cease to be a 
Cockney, although he is in the country. He has 
not caught the subtle secret of blending experience 
with opportunity. Every body calls his extensive 
and expensive place Gunnybags’ Folly. His neigh- 
bor Rose has a cottage, and does not spend so 
much money in a year as Gunnybags in a week. 
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Every body says that Rose's cottage is the very 
place intended by the poets when they speak of 
Love in a similar retreat. His flowers do not look 
staring, nor his trees stiff. Over his small trellis 
fall the most graceful vines, and hang his home with 
a tapestry of flowers. People are always happy 
there. They are not oppressed with the conscious- 
ness of a place greater than its master; a place of 
which the head is but an encumbrance. Poor old 
Gunnybags looks over the wall and wonders. His 
lawn is green and smooth. He has vases and 
statues, and his barn is an architectural triumph. 
But, unfortunately, it is a triumph over good sense 
and beauty. He has urns and fountains. There 
is no contrivance nor ornament which no gentle- 
man’s place should be without, that he has not in 
the greatest profusion. 

It is all in vain. It is better to take a third-story 


back-room in a country tavern, to pass the summer, 
than undertake a country residence on the great 
scale, merely because you can afford to buy it. 
And the Gunnybags is an immense family, if you 
have observed. Let young Barilla beware. 


Ir was sad to hear that Sontag was dead. Her 
career had been so brilliant and so singular—her 
life was so like the tales of which great singers are 
the heroines—that it was interesting to-wateh each 
new development and change. The poor girl, the 
idolized Prima Donna; the brilliant Embassadrice ; 
the Prima Donna passée, doing nobly and well to 
repair the reverses of fortune ; and falling in the 
midst at the least interesting moment of her varied 
career. There are certain regions in which one 
would aot wish to die; nor is any more entirely 
such than Central America. It is a mongrel region, 
totally without interest or character. The charm 
of the Tropics is much more perfect elsewhere. In 
India the richness of climate, and the luxuriant veg- 
etation are the glorious setting of associations which 
are always striking and poetic. Mere tropical fe- 
cundity, the rank luxuriance which indiscriminate- 
ly spawns gorgeous fowers and loathsome reptiles, 
and all the teeming forms of lowest life, is almost 
repulsive, as a seeming waste of Nature and of 
power. When no history, no tradition enlightens 
the gloom of forests sombre with richness, they are 
like scales of gold pressed upon the eyes. It is 
blindness still, though gilded. And of all tropical 
regions Central America is the least fascinating, 
the least human or historical. Only the worst forme 
of Spanish character seem to have been developed 
there. What poets, what artists, what great men 
are indigenous there? What new or higher form 
of life or social condition does the world owe to it? 
Is it not rather the caricature and shame of human 
life elsewhere? Spanish America has had its po- 
ets ; bards of a simple and slight strain, which seems 
only like a thin voice of wailing or indignation. 
But their names are known only to the curious stu- 


vdent, nor are they familiar to him, Bolivar is a 


noble remembrance, and he stands among heroes in 
history. But he is the splendid exception. The 
tropics and tyranny, combined with the natural 
sloth of the Seuth, make havoc of Central Ameri- 
can history. Traders go there to make money, 
artists to sketch, politicians to gamble with fate 
and men; but its- name is the synonym of things 
that are not noble nor inspiring. 

And it is in such a country that the gay and 
graceful Countess, the sweet singer, the handsome, 
and, in a way, historical woman, has closed her 
career. The elder of this generation saw herspring 
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and summer, and the younger her Indian summer 
of success. Her peers and rivals in song were long 


gone befere her. Her name and meridian 


last of a bright constellation sinks in a Southern 


heaven. 


Sontag was by no means old. But age coquets 
with singers. They touch the height of their fame | p 
while they are yet young, and the Sultan Public 


ority of any former period. How about Helen of 
Troy? The son of the comb-maker at the corner 


triumphs | finds his mistress more beautiful. Greece, Rome, 
belong to the young European reminiscences of and all Asia have gone dumb, but what is this voice 
those whose children go to Europe now. The | chat fills with its pean the Western heaven? If it 





comes to that, we are gladder to have heard Jenny 
Lind in the fullness of her power than any of the 
famous singers. We shall not say why, here, nor 


rovoke discussion. It is said only that we may 


not lose heart because we lose men and women of 


frowns upon the favorite of yesterday. How well | genius—that standing over the too early grave of 


she maintained the straggle and defied Time we 
have all seen. It was easy to believe that the song 


which eharmed all had touched the edge 


morseless scythe. “I have not so many singing 
birds,” said Time, “ that I can relentlessly destroy 
them ;” and he listened, pleased, until Death struck 


the singer. 
‘It has been always accounted a happy 
die in a noble cause. And when we rem 


worldly position which Sontag held, courted, flat- 


tered, successful in the way for which N 


commissioned her, then thrown suddenly and en- 
tirely down, and looking the reverse calmly in the 
face, beginning again, at every disadvantage—for a 
past prestige and greater age have been woeful im- 
pediments before now—and renouncing her country 


and the society she adorned, relying upon 


to restore to her family what had been lost—we 
may fairly concede that it must have cost a strug- 


Sontag, and throwing upon it our funeral garland 
of remembrance and regret, we may not suppose 


of the re- | for. moment that song 1s buried with her. 


———_ 


Wiru the beginning of summer begin also the re- 


ports of cholera in the country. The cases and 
deaths are reported with gloomy accuracy. Nerv- 


ending to | ous men look solemnly at strawberries, and malig- 


ember the 


nantly at cucumbers; dream of chloride of lime, 
and keep their stomachs warm. Children must eat 


ature had | green apples surreptitiously, and any fool may eat 





fresh vegetables who dares. 


This is by no means & cheerful frame ef mind im 


which to greet the summer. If July were only dys- 
entery in disguise, and August unblushing colic, 
they could not be hailed more uncourteously. Even 


her talent | were they so, what sane man who hopes to have a 


gle ; some few natural tears must have Yeen wiped 


away : and that she should not have sutvi 


fort, but have fallen in the midst, impaxts a sorrow to 
her death which it does not require especial friend- 


ship to perceive. 


Pasta is now the only survivor of the great lyr- 
ical days of the earlier part of the century. They 
who remember her in her prime, and who are well 
able to judge, declare that not even Mrs. Siddons, 
in her best moments, was so simply great as Pasta 
in hertriumphs. There was an impassioned breadth 
of style in her singing and acting which she owed 
much to her Southern nature, and whose influence 


was magnetic. This was plain to see 


cline ; for this Easy Chair has seen what was Pas- 
ta, and treasures the sight among its fairest remem- 
brances. She appeared in London twice within a 
few years ; once, for the benefit of Parodi, her pu- 


pil, who afterward came to this country 


in a concert, for the benefit of the Italian exiles in 


England. The Parthenon, reft of its 


but stately and superior still; the Coliseum ruined, 
but regal in decay; these were the images of the 
great singer as she sang for the last time to the 
public. Her voice was shattered ; sometimes she 
could not make herself heard ; then the notes would 
flow as fluently and sweetly as ever. But so sim- 
ple was her conduct, she accepted so gracefully the 
inevitable ravages of Time, and half smiled as she 
found the voice unable to second the will, that 
there was no feeling of pain while she sang, nor of 
relief when it was over. Through the whole her 
traditional massive tragic style revealed itself, and 
the fragments confirmed the report of those who 
heard her in her pride and prime, as @ solitary mar- 
ble, although separate in England, shows the pure 


Greek splendor of the Parthenon. 
But although the great artists go—al 


tag is dead and only Pasta lingers, we do not be- 
lieve that time enriches any one epoch at the ex- 
pense of another. An age which counts among its 
children Goethe, Napoleon, Beethoven, and Wash- 


ington, can not decorously complain o 


ved the ef- 


in her de- 


; and once, 


sculptures, 


drop of honey out of this mortal struggle, would not 
be happy to take the risk after an inexorable and 


appalling winter? If you must take this diseased 
view of things, will you consider for a moment that 
the winter is but an arsenal of every frightful form 
of lung complaint, and count the scores who annu- 
ally fall, pierced in that tenderest spot. The un- 
kindly season sweeps away delicate women like 
fiowers. It is a merciless tyrant. It extinguishes 
the landscape, hunts us into our houses, and laughs 
us te scorn when we fancy ourselves safe in their 
protection by reaching after us with an icy arrow, 
and touching our lungs with its tip. 

If the summer is fatal it 1s a Siren. What pie- 
tures it hangs in the air to please us, how softly it 
breathes the breath that you find so poisonous. 
Even the lovely girl whom the winter struck with 
death, is glad to survive until the summer days, and 
die in the arms of June. Faith revives with the 
spring, and flowers with the summer. The golden 
harvests, the genial air, the blooming valley, and 
the aniversal hilarity and happiness of nature, 
assure us of a tender and thoughtful power. 
Besides, if we look at it through our practical 
spectacles, it is clear that the cholera must now be 
ranked among our regular diseases. It appears 
every summer with all other summer complaints. 
It is sad and appalling from its suddenness, but its 
ravages are not such as to justify the vague terror 
to which certain persons are subjected. It figures 
in the sanitary reports with small-pox and dysen- 
tery ; and as we sometimes hear that small-pox is 
very prevalent, 80 we may frequently ascertain that 
cases of cholera are common. Don't let it tarnish 








though Son- 


the whole summer. Don’t suppose that you may 
not eat peaches and cherries because your neighbor 
died yesterday. The fruits that Nature ripens in 
their seasons are surely the food she prepares for us 
at that time, Bear a cheerful mind, which you can 
acquire by ridding yourself of the trembling terror 
arising from ignorance. Look at the facts and the 
chances, and do not believe that because you are in 
the vicinity of cholera you must necessarily become 
a victim. Be ready to resist its first approach. 
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But if you make your whole summer the gilded 
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ante-chamber of Death, in which you shudderingly 
await his summons, you will hardly be an agreeable 
object to sense and health ; you will blight as much 
sunshine as your shadow can; you will feel your- 
self to be, what every body sees you are—a coward 
and a churl. 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Every body reads letters. There are people 
who have no libraries, and who care little for books: 
there are those who are intensely practical, and 
look on literature very much as they look on rain- 
bows ; but we never yet heard of a man who, with 
all his hate of reading, did not read letters. 

Whether it be the form, or the post-mark, or the 
postage, or the seal, there is something certainly 
about a letter which makes it the most taking viand 
in the whole range of literary dishes. If only this 
poor matter which we set down here, came under 
envelope, to your address, most gentle reader ; if- 
you had plucked off a seal, and unfolded a yellow- 
ish Chinese sheet, on which were written the very 
words with which we now court your eye and your 
ear, we will venture that you would have spent 
a sympathy and a flattery on your correspondent, 
which we—tied to type and to magazine pages— 
must sigh for in vain. 

Is it not so? Could your cousin Bob, or your 
uncle Ben, or your sister Kit, have begun a chance 
letter better than we have begun this? And yet 
you never honor us with the comparison. And 
pray, why not? 

Have we not grown into uncleship with you? 
Does any body, of all your kith and kin, make such 
ransacking of journals, and lend such close ear te 
the babble of street folks, for your entertainment, 
as we—of this old Easy Chair? 

Is there any lover of you who wastes so much 
ink as we, in telling you what the world is doing? 
Why is it, then, that no sympathy is kindled be- 
tween us; and that ever, month by month, the pen 
seems a cold medium—not reaching to your better 
self; and painting always what it paints, like the 
journeyman paper-hanger who pictures your walls, 
and is paid and gone! 

It seems to us that part of the secret may lie in 
the fact that we forego the form of a letter; and dis- 
tribute our gossip in this monthly patch-work, as if 
we were addressing no one. ‘ 

For the nonce, then, and in the hope of winning 
gur way more clearly to your kindness, we will 
this month take on the form of a letter, and whis- 
per what we have to tell in your ear, as if a stamped 
envelope had covered it, and an ocean voyage had 
seasoned it. 

Imagine, if you please, that you have some good- 
natured cousin Tom, or Ned, over the water; and 
that, in pure kindness of heart, he has promised to 
tell you, in his own natural way, what was turning 
up on the other side; and imagine further, that 
after a month and more of tedious waiting without 
hearing a word from him, there should come to you 
one day, in a square fawn-colored envelope, with 
three heads of the Emperor Napoleon pasted on it, 
a fat two ounce letter; imagine that your name, in 
his own familiar hand, is scrawled upon the back, 
and that the seal bears the stamp of the ring you 
know he wears upon the little finger of his left 
hand ; and that you break it, and unfold the sheets, 
and read, in his own crabbed hand— 

My Dear——. When left you in May, I count- 
ed on finding sunshine in Paris; but no sunshine 
has come, though we are now putting mid-June 





dates in our journals. Who would have thought it ? 
That we should be wearing over-coats and building 
fires on the Rue Rivoli when July is hardly a fort- 
night off? Yet they have put the orange-trees in 
the gardens, and they are blossoming (1 can see 
them from my window with my glass); and the 
troops of children gamboling, hoop-driving, jumping 
the rope, are out in summer force, although their 
mammas have not yet given up their winter silks ; 
and only here and there you see the adventurous 
stranger hazarding the new bareges. 

I must confess that I like the good sense of the 
French women in taking note of the thermometer, 
and not pushing their fashions athwart the seasons. 
Isn't it Easter-Sunday in New York, when every 
lady thinks she must blaze under Dr. Taylor’s 
church-windows in a spring bonnet, making flowery 
sacrifice to the day? And is any body of your best 
acquaintance bold enough to wear a muff, or a fur- 
trimmed cloak after Easter Week? Don’t you all 
(tell me truly) flock after a new style, like so many 
meek moutons, with some. Madame Blank for bell- 
wether ? ; 

Very well; I find nothing of the sort about me 
here. If the weather be cold, people dress warmly ; 
if it be warm, they swim before your eye in muslin 
flounces. Nor is this all the distinction I want to 
bring to your eye. There is, hereabout, a quiet 
appreciation of age and station which renders it- 
self in dress : old age assumes the coquetries of 
age, and matrons do not ape the girl-ways of 
misses. 

Goldsmith, I think it is (you will put me right if 
I mistake), somewhere tells a story of some “lark” 
in London, who followed up the gaunty figure of a 
woman in flesh colors and tight-laced— growing 
quite beside himself with admiration for her fine 
tournure, and not recovering his senses until, by a 
quick step, he managed to get a trifle in advance, 
and found that the sylph he had been pursuing was 
an old aunt of his own, whose pinched face might 
have belonged to his grandmother ! 

Very well; I have fallen into no such traps on 
the Boulevard ; though I must confess (pray, don’t 
speak of it!) that I have done so on Broadway. An 
old French lady, old enough for sons in the army 
(and they enter young) doesn’t trouble herself with 
patent corsets which need a hearty wrench at the 
hands of a stout maid ; nor does she use hair-dye, 
or—what amounts to the same thing—a frontlet (is 
that the word 7) of tidy brown, smooth parted, and 
recommended by some accomplished Martelle. 

I may be mistaken, byt I do believe that, in nine 
cases out of ten, I could.tell a French woman’s age 
within a triplet of years, by her walk and her dress, 
without even a sight under her chapeau. Can you 
do as much on, the avenue of a Sunday evening? 
If you can, and give me proof, I will send you one 
of Alexandrine’s bonnets, which will be the death 
of Lawson. Then the children: I don’t know that 
French children are prettier than other children, 
but I have lost my heart ten times over to little 
girls not higher than my waistcoat button, in plaid 
silks and pointed pantalets. One secret of the 
matter is that broad garden of the Tuitleries, 
where they frolic day after day (between lessons), 
and catch such a warm brown tint upon their faces, 
as makes them look like sé many pictures ef 
Greuze, in curls, instead of frames. 

I never fell ia love with a girl of ten years old 
upon Broadway, that I can remember. I grant you 
that I have admired the frail little creatures, and 
wondered at their pale, wan faces, and their large 
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lustrous eyes ; but 1 only wondered. There must 
be healthy flesh and blood to make a man joyously 
in love. Phantoms will do for poets, but not for a 
steut fellow who drinks (as | do) his bottle of 
St. Emilion every day to his dinner. 

The boys, too, that we see gallopading under the 
lindens of the Palace garden, are stout rollicking 
boys ; none of the milky-faced youngsters you see 
bolstered up by a nurse’s arm at carriage-windows 
on the Bloemingdale Road. They like the air, and 
they love it. They “knuckle down” to marbles 
on every bit of smooth ground; or they equip 
French cruisers of small tonnage to traverse the 
basins of the garden fountains ; and they’ whoop 
and hurrah, and dash around the marble coping, 
rejoicing on a good run of their little craft as 
much as the Chronicle rejoices in Hango and Char- 
ley Napier. 

When is your Jones’ Wood (or whatever the 
mew park may be) to become such nursery-ground 
for stout and ruddy-faced boys at home? Are 
the Fathers growing-wiser’? Are the speculators 
agreed? Have the Council and the Legislature 
come to terms ? 

But if I brush away my morning in the Tuille- 
ries, catching the nine o’clock air in the tall ave- 
nues, as a quickener to my breakfast appetite, I 
woo my dinner in a wider bit of wood, and sharpen 
my taste for mushrooms and filets in the Bois de 
Boulogne. The wood is changed since you saw it 
last. You remember the dense scrubby forest that 
stretched away from the western end of the Champs 
Elysées, as far almost as the Palace of St. Cloud ; 
and you remember the narrow paths, and ‘the sol- 
emn ones which traversed it, looking very dull-like 
and murderous. Now you would scarce know the 
place. The paths are opened into winding avenues, 
carefully graded, and sweeping from end to end. 
In the middle of the forest they have scooped out 
the bed of a river, as large as your Croton lake at 
the dam ; they have walled its sides below water- 
level, and are to fill it all by pumping at the Seine. 
On a pleasant day, or, for that matter, a clouded 
one, the roads which trail around the basin of the 
lake are thronged with equipages of every style, 
from a two-wheeled trotting-chair of New York 
make, to the luxurious phaeton and green-coated 
outriders of the Empress. In time, they say (and 
Napoleon the Third makes little of time) the edges 
of lake or river are to be carpeted with as green 
turf as you could find in Devonshire; the capes 
and headlands are to be tufted with coppices of 
pines and firs; the bays are to show weeping 
wands of willow; and the scattered islets are to 
make so many Ellen's bowers, toward which 
rowers of gay barges are to push their gilded prows 
in the eye of the startled Paris world. Will notall 
this be a thing worth the seeing? And has not our 
gay Napoleon brought over garden memories with 
him—memories of Hyde Park, memories of Wind- 
sor, memories of Virginia Water, and of Chiswick, 
from his British exile, with which to freshen our 
low-lying Wood of Boulogne ? 

But, to tell truth, I doubt the success of it all. 
Very beautiful it may be, as you will see from 
my poor telling of it; bat the brazen air and sun- 
shine of French summer, which makes golden 
clusters of Chasselas grapes sugared bunches of 
Champagne raisins, is not, after all, the air or the 
sun which encourages great verdure, of which 
lends to landscape the vivid coutrasts which so 
— one through Cumberland and the land of the 

es. 








Did it ever strike you how little of real, honest 
truthfulness there was in French landscape paint- 
ers, except they have kept te marshes and pollard 
willows! To be sure, Watteau may have been a 
partial exception; yet even he was more like a 
getter up of cottages and autumn leaves for stage 
scenery, than a hearty and holy worshiper of bare- 
faced nature. As for Poussin, what can be more 
dreary than his dismal, blue backgrounds, as clas- 
sically cold as tight Tacitus to a school-boy’s brain? 

But you want gossip, not a disquisition about 
art. We will have a chat, then, about shop-win- 
dows. 

Did any body ever tire of shop-windows in Paris ? 
Did you ever fail to waste at least two hours of 
every sunshiny day, in the long-ago time when you 
played the flaneur in the metropolitan city, with 
looking at shop-windows? I saw the other day our 
stout Doctor —— (of Divinity) taking a casual look 
into the shop of Mademoiselle Hocquet, which you 
will remember is not far from the corner of the Rue 
de la Paix; and I assure you that I never saw a 
connoisseur at the Louvre assume a more appre- 
ciative attitude than did the Doctor, as he regarded 
a coquettish little hat of Leghorn and lilac trim- 
mings. (Of course, you will say nothing to his 
wife of this.) 

I followed him a step or two further to the win- 
dows—so famous in the annals of all stranger shop- 
goers—of Jahan, the maker of carved wood-boxes, 
of fans, the merchant of rare vases, of jewels, of 
snuff-boxes, of writing-cases, of cadeaur of all 
sorts. The Doctor lingered here, and gazed, I 
thought, admiringly upon a little porcelain love- 
scene of old Sevres work, incased in beautifully 
carved oak, and forming one side of a vase for 
flowers. I hardly think the Doctor would have 
dwelt so long upon the picture (since the damsel of 
the porcelain wore rather a short dress for our no- 
tions) upon Broadway ; but I remembered that he 
had come abroad for recreation. Ah, that bron- 
chitis'! It is a terrible thing—in the throat; and, 
for that matter, in the conscience. 

Of course, you will say nothing of this to his 
wife. A clergyman would look very oddly at the 
opera in New York, would he not? especially if 
there was a pretty ballet between the acts: well, 
the other night, you may imagine my surprise at 
seeing over against me, in the first range of boxes, 
at the Academie Imperiale, no less a personage than 
our old Sabbath-day teacher, Mr. -——; no, posi- 
tively, I will not write his name, lest I turn my 
gossip into sheer scandal. 

He has forgiven me many a side coquetry with 
the little girls of the —— Street church ; why should 
I not forgive him a little pastime on his own ae- 
count ? 

But I was telling you of shop-windows. They 
never made better show than now. I wish! had the 
knack of describing to you the new gauze-like ma- 
terials, with interwoven flounces, which promise to 
flutter among us when the winter has fairly left. 
They are endless in variety and in beauty. It seems 
to me that your half of the world are growing nearer 
and nearer to the butterfly state ; and the stiff reed- 
ed petticoats (excuse me for naming the word) give 
the summer bareges a very wing-like extension, and 
would, I should supposs, enable a lady to take the 
sir’ without going to the sea-shore. Indeed at 
Dieppe or Newport (for now the countries lie so 
near that we may class watering-places together), I 
should think the gauze materials to which I have 
alluded, and the underlying ext: sions (give me 
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credit for that word) would prove very hazardous, 
and very liable to convert a lady’s slipper into a 
balloon cur, and her p 1 into a parachute 

As for silka (to come back to the windows again), 





never was such variety of wreaths, and roses, and | 


patterns of all sorts, known before. Dowager ladies 
walk about like hot-beds or forcing-houses, and girls 
swim before you like a fleet of painted lilies. 

Jewels keep pace with the silks, and invention 
has taxed itself to the uttermost to provide new 
trinkets for the coming balls of Baden and Hom- 
bourg. What do you say to a golden beetle, whose 
eyes are diamonds, whose wings are topaz, whose 
legs are jet, whose head is torquoise, and whose 
body is a pearl? As for serpents coiled around the 
wrist, with jeweled eyes, and with every scale a 
flake of enamel, they are now so common as to be 
given over to the Llorettes—to whom they are a 
most appropriate ornament. 

But—as if the English alliance had brought En- 
glish rural taste—the French jewelers are grafting 
rusticities upon their bijoux. I have seen brooches 
in the fashion of a rustic bench, on which two 
lovers (in enamel) were playing coy. Bracelets are 
wrought into the shape of a huge twisted tree limb, 
with the wood ofgold, the bark of enamel, the knots 
of rubies, and the fastening of diamonds. Little 
lizards in frolicksome attitudes are disporting now- 
adays (through the jewelers) upon ladies’ bosoms 
and foreheads ; and spiders, with long coral anten- 
new, and eyes of sapphire, and bodies of bloated 
carbuncle, you see upon the necks of ladies—look- 
ing venomous. 

In short, the freedom with which the Emperor 
and the Court spend money has tempted the whole 
Paris world to follow in their wake ; and not since 
the days of the great Louis XIV. (they say) has 
there been such show of equipages and splendor of 
entertainment, and such extravagance of dress and 
of adornment. 

Jules Lecomte, a pleasant story-teller, who every 
week communicates a feuilleton of luxurious gossip 
to the people of Brussels, says that the fever has 
now reached such a stage that a few discreet ladies, 
of simple taste, but of great reputation, have de- 
termined to oppose the matter by energetic resolve. 
They have formed themselves into a society, pledged 
each to each to limit their number of dresses for the 
year. They are tired of following after the whims 
of mantua-makers, and are determined to see if rep- 
utation can be maintained independently of the 
Gavelles and Baronnes. For the coming summer 
they are determined to separate among the various 
watering-places, and courageously run a tilt against 
the disposition of the day. They are determined 
to set the rare example of a lady at the Springs in 
search of health and recreation, and not in search 
of admirers of their toilet. They have bound them- 
selves solemnly, in the matter of hats, not to go be- 
yond two, and furthermore have agreed to dis- 
countenance every mantua-maker who shall give 
more than five hundred francs ef credit to any lady 
whatever. 

I sugge«:t this matter in the hope (a very faint one) 
that some few courageous women of our city may 
be disposed to take up the association, and give it 
vitality upon the other side of the water. 

By the way, did you ever hear, in the course of 
all your hearings about this imperial city, that a 
certain lady (there may be a dozen for aught I know) 
has fanned herself into an extraordinary annual rev- 
enue, in the Chaussée d’Antin, by merely giving 
advice on matters affecting toilet? It happens this 





way: A pleasant woman comes up from the coun- 
try, having just married a wealthy proprietaire, whom 
she teases into a quittance of his vineyard and wine- 
presses, and being arrived, she finds the n 
she has brought with her from such far away pro- 
vincial towns as Limoges, will hardly lift her to a 
dress-level with the pretty maids she sees in the 
streets. Of course she is desolée at the first, and all 
the more so when she finds that a trial of the riches 
in the shop-windows only makes her more outrée 
and ridiculous. What is to be done? Her dress- 
maker says she must hold a consultation ; that dress 
is an art; that the art has its professors ; and she 
gives her the card of the lady in the Chaussée d’An- 
tin. Away goes our nice provincial lady—a mere 
bag, as it were, of flesh and silks—and appeals to 
the chief of the establishment in the Chaussée 
d’Antin. There is an initiative fee ; having paid 
this much the stranger is admitted to a sitting. A 
daguerreotypist takes her picture as she sits; a 
ready artist examines her complexion, and reperts 
upon its tone ; a dexterous maid takes the height of 
the lady, and the circumference of her waist; the 
wife of a recruiting serjeant desires her to pass up 
and down the room, that she may judge of her gait ; 
an official from the establishment of Boivin takes 
the measure of her hand ; an old lady from Esté’s, 
in the Rue de la Paix, examines her foot ; the chief 
of the establishment takes a final scrutinizing glance 
through her lorgnette, asks name, age, and address, 
and our provincial lady is dismissed for a week, 
with strict injunctions to keep the house and todiet 
herself. At the expiration of that time she calls 
again. Her attire is in readiness : she is hatted by 
Alexandrine, robed by Baronne, chausséed by Esté, 
gleved by Boivin, and, glancing at herself in the 
mirror, is surprised and delighted to find herself 
transformed into an elegant woman of Paris. 

Beside the dresses and accompaniments, she re- 
ceives a schedule informing her of the colors she can 
wear at morning, and by gas-light. She is advised 
what sort of hair-dressing is becoming to her style 
of features, is cautioned about long or short dresses 
(as Esté may have reported), is directed on the 
score of hats, both as to trimmings and linings, is 
advised of the desirable color for sunshade within 
and without, and receives a bill—so large, that it 
would seem extravagant even beside those of Law- 
son. Judge then if it be large ! 

Would it not be well to organize something of 
the same sort for the young gentlemen of New 
York? How if Mr. Genio Scott, or some other 
capable individual, should undertake (and adver- 
tise) to give advice on these points to eldest sons 
of respectable, rich men, just commencing their de- 
signs upon up-town ladies and society generally ? 
Would it not succeed? Would not our slender 
friends Benny T—— and Jemmy X—— gain very 
much by application, and forego the necessity ef 
prostituting their noble intellects thenceforward, 
forevermore, to such stale matters as pantaloons 
and cravats ? 

Do make a move in the matter. Whisper to R—— 
to employ one of his junior corps who writes so 
pleasantly, to broach it in his journal. I am sure 
Mr. Scott would be grateful, and might in turn 
(like the lady of the Chaussée d’Antin) come to keep 
his carriage and his two liveried servants in light- 
green, with a pretty white broadcloth collar. 

Speaking of pantaloons—me peenitet /—have you 
any stirfing in the city with perspective stag-hunts, 
or portraits of notable characters, or wild animal 
exhibitions woven into their tissue—black, on gray 
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ground? They are quite the favorite material here 
—with grooms ; and | should think they might pos- 
sibly become the steps of the New York Hotel. 
They would agree capitally with a black velvet 
morning-coat. Pray, get Mr. R—— to drop a hint 
of this too. It would quite relieve his morning 
columns. 

Are you tired of dress? If you are, Mr. Mason is 
not, or Mr. Mann of the State Department, or Mr. 
Daniels of Virginia. Dress, in fact, is a matter of 
importance (most of all in the cold weather that op- 
presses us now). For, would you believe it (and I 
hinge this period upon the paragraph of the last), ] 
am sitting before a blazing fire—three sticks at the 
least a-glow—in mid-June, and the sky is as dark 
and dreary, and March-like, as the skies of Maine. 

1 spoke a little way back of Jules Lecomte: he 
is a man of character as a writer. He has recently 
fallen in with—whom do you think? No less a 
body than Beau Brummel! Every body thought 
he was dead; sodid 1. But it appears that the old 
gentleman has been living a quiet life in one of the 
provincial towns of France ever since the day when 
he gave the unhappy order to the Prince of Wales 
to perform some menial service for him. It appears 
that the late attention to dress (has Mr. Marcy’s 
order any thing to do with it, do you think?) has 
revived the spirits of the old gentleman, and he has 
made a call upon Lecomte, and I believe breakfast- 
ed with him. He seems hale and hearty, and is 
just as impassioned for starch and waistcoats as he 
ever was in his life. 

I hear it hinted (though I can not vouch for it) 
that Soulé and Buchanan, and the rest, have made 
application to him to know what dress he would 
recommend on court occasions? He is said to be 
gracious even to republicans, and I hope he may 
give a satisfactory answer, though I fear that Mr. 
Mason, with his gilt toggery, is beyond the hope 
ef advice. 

Have you had gossip enough? If not, let me 
weave a sombre bit of news into the patch-work | 
am stitching for your eye. It is no less than a sui- 
cide at the Opera. The papers will have brought 
their mention of it before, but not perhaps with all 
the terrors of its happening. 

It appears (at least so says Lecomte) that a cer- 
tain Kruine, a Prussian officer, young and well- 
looking, was troubled some two years since in his 
native city of Berlin with deafness. The affliction 
disturbed him excessively, all the more since he 
was on the eve of a successful suit for the hand of 
a pretty maiden of Berlin. He was one of those 
strangely nervous temperaments (you will remem- 
ber our friend P——), who aggravate a slight ill by 
their constancy of thought thereabout, and multiply 
a difficulty into a dozen. The deafness disturbed 
him strangely; by ingenious arts he kept it con- 
cealed from the lady in whose affections he was 
hopeful of winning a place, and, by strange fatuity, 
drew out her opinions upon the horror of such an 
affliction. 

“Who could love a deaf man?” said she. 

The grief and trouble of poor Kruine was doubled, 
and, feigning very wide and very false stories, he 


set off for Paris to consult the first surgeons of the | 


capital. They told him (what occurs very often in 


its removal. Despairing thus of any help from them, 

he caught readily at the absurdly promising propos- 

als of a quack (have we not such an one with us’), 

and submitted to his cruel experiments. Instead 

of good (which followed indeed for a week), great 
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harm ensued, and he imagined, with a fearful truth, 
that his hearing was grown even more difficult. 

He tested himself in every possible way: he lin- 
gered for hours beside the drummers of the Place 
Vendéme ; he hung about the entrance courts of 
the great barrack of cavalry by the Champs de 
Mars, hoping to catch the ree of the trumpets; 
he upset the chairs at his elbow, to reekon day by 
day his powers of hearing. 

Sometimes, as the trumpets of the men of the 
cavalry by the Champs de Mars gave a louder burst, 
or as the men of the Place Vendéme touched their 
drums with a quicker and stronger stroke, he fan- 
cied that he was on the gain. On other days, when 
the sounds told dally on his ear, he annoyed him- 
self almost to madness with the thought that his 
hearing was passing away from him altogether. At 
these times he examined his pistols (a friend had 
watched him do it), and reckoned up the pains of 
life and of death. Finally—it was hardly a fort- 
night before the date I have put to my letter—on a 
day when the evil spirit was on him, and when he 
recalled more vividly than ever what the Berlinese 
damsel had said of the terrible affliction, he determ- 
ined to try himself by the sound of the orchestra 
music in the famous Prophéte. He took a place in 
the first range of boxes, not very far from the benches 
ofthe players. Two ladies (strangers to him) were be- 
fore him ; and alone, he held one of the fauteuils which 
were in the rear of the stalle. He listened keenly 
through an act, but grew more dismally conscious 
of his growing misfortune ; and finally, at a louder 
burst of music (he knew it by a sight of the score), 
hearing little or nothing, the thought of his trouble 
came quick and keen upon him, and he drew his 
pistol, and placing the muzzle under his chin, blew 
his head in fragments ! 

There was a rush in the house; the orchestra 
ceased its play ; the players were aghast ; the cur- 
tain dropped. The commissary of police made his 
appearance with his attendants, and removed the 
body from the loge. The floor was streaming with 
blood ; fragments of the skull had fallen far and 
wide ; ladies’ dresses were bespattered with blood 
and brains; and with frightful particularity the 
French news-chroniclers tell us that a bit of the 
jaw was lodged upon the limb of the chandelier! 
Poor Kruine! he had gone where he will hear! 

If suicides are to your taste (I hope they are not); 
I could fill a half dozen sheets with telling you ef 
others : how an old woman of eighty or more; who 
lost the other day her husband, grew despondent 
and lonely, and finally worked up her spirit that she 
could live no longer, but must follow the old man, 
who had been her companion so long, into the spirit- 
world where he had gone before her. So she bought 
a pan of charcoal and lit it, and placed it in her 
chamber, and laid herself upon the bed and died! 

Then, again, the Debats tells us of a young woman, 
and a pretty one, who had a lover (not a husband, 
which is a different affair altogether), to whom she 
felt her heart tied strongly and tenderly. But the 
lover was neither so strong or so tender as she. He 
fancied other faces as well xs the one which lighted 
her coquettish caps ; he lingered at other doors as 
well as the one which opened upon her garret cham- 
She found him unfaithful; and mourned as 
those mourn who love and are not loved'again. 

She, too, lit her brazier of coal; and thrust her 
robes in the poorly jointed doors and windows of 
her garret room, and'wrote a line of adieu, and died. 

The arieu she left was simple and touching. I 


| should think it might have harrowed the heart of 
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the man whose address it bore, It ran thus: “I 
forgive you with all my heart: pray take care of the 
little dog you gave me ; it is a good dog!” 

The Seine, too, with all our March rains (which 
have come in May and June), is rising fast and 
high. It touches almost the key of the lower arches 
of Pont Neuf, and the current is wild, and turbid, 
and strong. The poor creatures who make a worry 
of life have found it out and pitch head foremost 
safely. I say safely—since few boats or boatmen 
can now stem the torrent to save them; and the 
chances are that the bodies which once held the 
unquiet spirits will float down below the city, and 
be stranded on the field shores where the poplars 
thrive, and the grain fields wave, and the griefs of 
the city are unknown. 

What do you think of mustaches? A sudden 
change, to be sure; but you see I write with my 
pen dipped in the topmost thought of my brain. Do 
you like mustaches? I ask, because just now there 
is a serious controversy waging all over England on 
the score of mustache and beard. There is a dispo- 
sition to encourage their growth. You know the 
disposition has been strong enough on the Conti- 
nent any number of years past; but now it has 
reached the shores of perfidious Albion. It is per- 
haps a result of the alliance (what odd things may 
yet grow out of it!) 

The town of Southampton, lying, as you know, 
very near to France, has been foremost in the beard 
and mustache movement; and | learn (from capital 
authority) that a meeting of the chief citizens of the 
place has formally declared for beard and mustache 
(and whiskers if desired) as the manifest in tent of 
nature, and as tokens of manliness which no self- 
respecting citizen ought to be without. 

In London, however, the movement does not 
meet with extraordinary favor. It is understood 
that the moneyed men, at the Bank and otherwheres, 
have declared against it; and not only declared 
against it on their own account, but absolutely re- 
fused to take into their employ any clerk who ven- 
tures on the cultivation of beard or mustache. I 
need not tell you that, under these circumstances, 
the affair is growing to possess a lively interest. 

Did you ever suffer yourself to inquire when men 
first commenced shaving? Or what possible motive 
could have suggested the maltreatment? Have you 
any idea that Adam shaved, or Abel (Cain possi- 
bly), or Abraham, or Jacob, or the Apostle Paul, or 
John, or Athanasius, or Ireneus, or Wickliffe, or 
Martin Luther, or Erasmus, or King Alfred? Then 
why should J, or the clerks in the Bank of England, 
or General Quashem, or the Rev. Mr. Brown? 

To say we are the prettier for it, is a small rea- 
son, and unworthy a strong-minded woman; to say 
we are more cleanly, is untrue, and liable to create 
false impressions; to say Mr. Opossum does so, 
and his father, and his father’s father did so, and 
his father’s father, is after all the only reason, and 
a very short-haired reason itis. 

There is mention of a reason for shaven beards 
in history, and being the only one I can find for 
laymen, | wiil give it. ‘The reason dates to a time 
when people ate broth without spoons ; being with- 
out spoons, they came nearer to the bow! than now ; 
and coming nearer to the bowl, their beards .... 
in short, they had no spoons 

You have not forgotten the tragedy of Ecully? 
It has certainly been in all your papers, as it was 
m all upon this side of the water. And do you know 
that things of the sort are very apt to have a more 


- detailed description in the American papers than 





in those of Europe. Do you ‘know that time and 
again I catch sight in the New York twopenny jour- 
nals of a lengthy resumé of an European affair—be 
it a marriage, a death, or a battle—which was dis- 
patched in the Debats or in the Times in ten lines? 
Are not we Americans a little given to over-prattle? 
Do we not love words better than most? Do you 
think the secret all lies (or even half of it) in our 
free press? I wish it were otherwise, for the sake 
of the type. Are not your eyes worn out with the 
littleness of the Congress doings, or the foreign 
letters, or the political summaries ? 

You see how | am running on, in the same Amer- 
ican fashion, with never a thought of your eyes or 
your patience. 

I was talking of the affair at Ecully: it is over. 
The poor man—Giraud was his name—is dead. A 
great company—soldiers, and work-people, and wo- 
men, and the best of the Lyons population—follow- 
ed him to the grave, where he sleeps with a simple 
white wood cross above it, telling when he died, and 
where, and why. 

You can have no idea of the excitement which 
belonged to the story of his burial in the well, and 
the efforts the stout sappers made to relieve him. 
it was a deep well, you know, dug through quick 
moving dry gravel, supported from top to bottom by 
wooden drums; but when the poor fellows had 
worked thirty feet below the surface, the drum im- 
mediately above them gave way, forming a sort of 
rude arch over their heads, and the gravel buried 
them to their shoulders. 

The news of it flew among the sympathetic provin- 
cials like fire, and shortly a great company were 
gathered on the ground to consult about the means 
of recovery. A corps of engineers were sent for 
from Lyons, and a shaft was undertaken, very near 
to the pit where the poor fellows lay, half buried 
and groaning piteously. But it was shortly found 
that the shaft commenced would never do, breaking, 


as it were, the firmness of the ground, and sending 
c 


down fresh showers i sand and gravel upon the 


buried workmen. 

Spot after spot was@ecided upon, and works 
commenced and then abai#ned. Hope would have 
been small, if there had not been found a means 
of communicating, through the rude, self-formed 
wooden arch above the workmen, not only words 
of encouragement, but food and wine. 

Night and day the works, re-established in a bet- 
ter position, went on. One of the poor fellows 
died, and it was proposed to pull out his body from 
the narrow space by main force. They lowered a 
rope for this, and Giraud (the live one) tied it about 
the shoulders of his dead companion; but at the first 
vigorous pull from above, new showers of gravel and 
stones came furiously down from above, and the 
attempt to remove the body was reluctantly aban- 
doned. 

Meantime the shaft, which the engineers had 
planned a little way from the pit, was pushed vigor- 
ously forward. Food and wine were passed to the 
moaning lingerer under ground. Day after day 
went by, and still the poor fellow kept his place be- 
side his dead companion, buried to the shoulders 
in the compact earth. 

Telegraphic reports came to the capital, and the 
kind-hearted Empress (I believe she is truly so) was 
painfully interested. She sent special words of en- 
couragement to the sufferer, and to those who labor- 
ed to relieve him. 

Thus two weeks went by; scanty food passing 
to the buried man ; the corpse beside him growing 
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putrid; the workers at the side-pit pressing their 
labors with vigor, by night and by day. From the 
country thereavout there came up crowds to render 
what help they could, and to watch the progress of 
the works to bring the buried man to day again. 
Every day the telegraph sent its tidings to Paris ; 
every day the journals had their paragraph about 
the progress of the digging, and the chances there 
might be of saving poor Giraud alive. 

All this time, however, he was growing fainter 
and fainter; but encouraging words were passed 
down to him in his burial-place, and his poor mother 
lingered about the mouth of the pit, suffering, may- 
be, more than the son. 

At length it was reported that the works approach- 
ed completion ; the shaft had been sunk to a level 
with the well, and a side-gallery, carefully pro- 
tected by wooden shield-work, was pushed toward 
the point where the buried man lay. The journals 
expressed hope of a speedy deliverance, and Giraud 
himself, with the putrid corpse hugging him uneasily, 
found courage in the near sound of the pickaxes 
and the voices of the workinen 

It was nine at night, just twenty-one days after 
the man had been buried, that the foremost work- 
man broke through the last film of earth, and reach- 
ed his hand toward the fainting well-digger. But 
the foul air of the narrow place overcame the ad- 
venturous soldier (he was of the corps of sappers 
and miners), and his companions bore him away as 
if he were dead. 

With renewed care they removed the remaining 
obstructions ; a stout man of the corps in attend- 
ance grasped the feeble and helpless Giraud by the 
shoulders, drew him out, dragged him along the nar- 
row causeway, and at the foot of the pit, by the light 
of torches, they placed him upon a pannier which 
had been prepared, and by a windlass they drew 
him to the top. 

Thousands were gathered to receive him, and the 
night air rang witha great shout. A messenger set 
off for Lyons, and in the various theatres the an- 
novneement that poor Giraud was saved was met 
by a shout of greeting. The tidings came to Paris, 
and for the evening people talked in salon and in 
café of the saving of poor Giraud. 

He was badly bruised, but the surgeons had hope 
of saving him. They took him to the great hospital 
of Lyons, and gave him the best attendance of the 
city. Everyday bulletins of his health reached Paris, 
and not a man could be found who did not express an 
interest (even in this stirring war-time) in the wel- 
fare of poor Giraud. The Empress settled on him 
a comfortable pension for life ; gifts came in from 
fellow well-diggers, and his future seemed assured. 

But a wound in the foot grew threatening: gan- 
grene attacked the limb, and compelled amputa- 
tion. 

They gave him chloroform, and removed his leg; 
but the system was in no state to gain force, and to 
resist the spreading mortification : in short, the poor 
man died, and was buried, as I have told you. 

I dare say you have seen as much of the matter 
before ; but yet it seemed worth the putting down, 
as a token of French sentiment and of French kind- 
ness of heart. You see it every day, even in the 
midst of their cheatery. My landlady will make 
me pay double, and my butcher will levy a franc a 
day upon my ignorance, and my cook (a good, kind 
woman) will put all the balancing coppers in her 
pocket, and my broker will charge me extortionate 
commissions ; but if I were to tumble into a well, I 
am sure they would all make haste to pull me out, 





and make me pay less for saving my life than I pay 
day by day for saving my bacon. 

In short, the French are an interesting people. 
If you do not think so, come and see. Adieu. 


Gnitor’s Drower. 


NE must needs see An Intoricated Monkey, that 
ludicrous image of man in almost all things but 
reason, fully to appreciate the sorry figure a “ hu- 
man” cuts when his nature is disguised with drink. 
In Dr. Guthrie’s quaint-styled book, the “ Old 
Year’s Warning,” we find the following laughable 
description of a drunken monkey : 

** Jack,” as he was called, “ seeing his master 
and some companions drinking, with those imita- 
tive powers for which his species is remarkable, 
finding half a glass of whisky left, took it cp and 
drank it off. It flew, of course, to his head. Amidst 
roars of laughter he began to hop, skip, jump, and 
dance. Jack was decidedly drunk. 

‘« Next day, when they went, with the intention 
of repeating the fun, to take the poor monkey from 
his box, he was not to be seen. Looking inside, 
they discovered him crouching in a corner. 

“«*Come out !’ said his master. 

“ Afraid to disobey, he came shamefacedly out, 
walking on three legs. One forepaw was laid on 
his forehead, saying, as plain as words could do, 
* What a headache I’ve got!’ 

** Having left him some days to get well and re- 
sume his gayety, they carried him off to the old 
scene of revel. On entering, he eyed the glasses 
with manifest terror, skulking behind the chairs ; 
and on his master ordering him to drink, he ‘ bolt- 
ed,’ and was on the house-top in a twinkling. They 
called him down. He would not come. His mas- 
ter shook a whip at him. Jack, sitting astride on 
the ridge-pole, chattered and grinned defiance. 

“A gun, of which he was always afraid, was 
now brought, and pointed at this new disciple of 
temperance : he ducked his head, and skipped over 
to the back of the house. Two guns were next lev- 
eled at him, one from each side of the house, upon 
which, seeing his predicament, and less afraid ap- 
parently of the fire than the ‘ fire-water,’ the monkey 
leaped at one bound upon the chimney-top, and 
getting down the flue, held on with his forepaws. 
He would rather be singed than drink! 

“He triumphed; and although his master kept 
him for twelve years after that, he never could per- 
suade the monkey to taste another drop of whisky.” 

Many a young man, just entered upon the down- 
ward path of inebriety, with but half the beneficent 
instinct, not to call it ‘moral courage,” of this poor 
monkey, might, in resisting the temptation which, 
in all its forms, was powerless with his ring-tailed 
brother, have become an honorable and honored 
member of society, instead of a wretched ine- 
briate! 








Tue term Yankee was, in times past, a very dis- 
tinctive appellation in the old Southern States; 
but the facilities for traveling are rapidly oblitera- 
ting all local ideas, and merging the citizens of every 
section into one and the same people. Judge Bull- 
ard, who, many years ago, moved to Louisiana from 
Massachusetts, and in his adopted State received 
the highest honors it could bestow upon a citizen, 
was somewhat peculiar, in spite of his Southern as- 
sociations, in always retaining much of his New 
England individuality. On one occasion, he with 
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several distinguished gentlemen, found himself, for 
a single night, the guest of a hospitable cabin “ way 
down in Georgi-a.” After supper, the gentlemen 
were conversing sociably together about some dis- 
puted point, when some one, turning to the Judge, 
remarked, ‘‘ Come now, Bullard, you are a Yankee, 
perhaps you can solve our difficulty.” The good 
lady of the house, who had been listening with re- 
spectful silence, started up upon hearing the word 
Yankee, and eying the Judge a moment, she earn- 
estly asked, “Are you really a Yankee?” “I 
am,” said the Judge, with commendable pride. “I 
am right glad to hear it,” said the old lady, with a 
beaming face; ‘‘for you see I have had for many 
years a clock that won’t go, and I thought if a 
Yankee came along I could have it mended ;” and, 
to the astonishment of all present, she placed the 
invalid time-piece before the distinguished arna- 
ment of the Supreme Court. 





At the corner of the Third Avenue and Thirteenth 
Street, surrounded by an iron railing, is an old pear- 
tree in tolerable preservation. At the time of its 
planting, by Peter Stuyvesant, the last of the Dutch 
Governors, it was intended as an useful appendage 
to a residence in the country ; but it is now in the 
very centre of the city of New York. This tree 
presents a sad picture of the innovations of modern 
times, and resembles, in its circumstances, some 
of the “ oldest inhabitants,” who still linger among 
us. Crowded in among bricks and mortar, and 
covered with the dust of a thousand passing vehi- 
cles, it extends its gnarled limbs into the heated 
atmosphere as if struggling for breath, and bears 
fearful evidence that its days are drawing to a close. 
Soon this old pear-tree will be gathered home to its 
mother earth; and when such is the case, the last 
veritable monument of the Knickerbockers will have 
ceased to exist, and the curious public will have 
nothing at which they can point as a relic of the 
“ early times.” 





Oxp “Colonel Warnuck” edited a daily evening 
paper “out West,” and was known by the title of 
‘“‘ Father of the Press.” He was a man of method- 
ical habits, and his business seemed to have been 
arranged exactly to suit his humors. He got to his 
office in the morning at ten o’clock precisely, and 
after writing ‘‘a leader,” and ‘‘ scissorizing” the 
demanded quantity of ‘‘ matter,” he would walk 
deliberately over to ‘‘ the Hotel,” and commence 
drinking and disputing about politics, until he was 
carried home completely intoxicated and put to 
bed. This the Colonel had done for years; but 
upon one occasion he beeame tremendously ex- 
eited in some political squabble, and in the midst 
of it went home, early in the afternoon, to examine 
some long-neglected papers. His wife was sur- 
prised at the unexpected intrusion, and was further 
alarmed by the Colonel’s s and app y 
for she could scarcely recognize him as her hus- 
band. Her fears caused the good lady to send off 
for the family physician, and demand his immediate 
attendance. She stated that the Colonel had come 
home at an unusual hour; that his conduct was ex- 
ceedingly strange, so that she was afraid that his 
mind had finally given way from his continued dis- 
sipation. The doctor rushed round to the Colonel’s 





house, and into the presence of the patient, and dis- 
covered that the cause of all the alarm grew out of 
the fact that the Colonel was cold sober ; and had, 
by this extraordinary circumstance, caused the se- 
rious agitation in the bosom of his family. 


One of the rarest faculties is that of close ob- 
servation. It is not an uncommon circumstance to 
meet with people who can tell very little about the 
things the most familiar to them by association. 
There was an immense sight of shrewdness dis- 
played by the farmer, who found fault with the pic- 
ture of some pigs eating, because none of them had 
their feet in the trough. One of the best statues 
of Nelson was pronounced by the British public 
quite faultless, until an “old Salt” discovered that 
the ropes, forming part of the accessories, were 
coiled the wrong way. Some years ago, a “cit” had 
a long ride in company with a country gentleman. 
Said the “cit” to his friend, ‘‘ Now, we shall pass 
on the road to-day at least fifty cows, and as many 
horses. Now, 1 will bet the amount of the ex- 
penses of our journey, that I can tell how the cows 
and how the horses will, in every case, get upon 
their feet when roused from a reclining position. 
You may take your choice. The cows shall all get 
up by first rising upon their hind legs, and the 
horses upon their fore ones; or the horses shall 
rise first upon their hind legs, and the cows upon 
their fore enes.” The challenged speculated awhile, 
and said he would take the bet, leaving it to the 
“cit” to make the choice. The challenger said he 
would then bet “that the cows would invariably 
get first upon their hind legs in rising; and that 
the horses would, without an exception, rise up by 
getting first upon their fore ones ;” and it was ac- 
cepted. Now, how many readers of our Maga- 
zine can promptly decide who won the bet? 





Among all of our clergy who, from long residence 
and great talents, have become a feature of our city 
society, none have sustained themselves with more 
dignity and consistent popularity than the Rev. Dr. 
Hawks. It is related of him that, on one occasion, 
a congregation “in the suburbs” desired his minis- 
trations, but he declined “ the call,” on account of the 
limited salary attached. ‘‘ The vestry” replied ; and, 
among other things, suggested that the pastor should 
remember that even the ravens were cared for, and 
why should he, therefore, be so particular about his 
pay. The Doctor, evidently desirous to give an 
answer in the proper spirit, replied, that he had 
read that the ravens were cared for, but that as no- 
thing was said about the little Hawks, he must look 
after them himself. 





Prentiss, the famous orator of the southwest, 
was very fond of using anecdotes to illustrate his 
subjects. On one occasion, when he was advoca- 
ting the claims of Mr. Clay to the Presidency, he 
had a great many Irishmen among his auditors, who 
continually interrupted him by loud remarks. Pren- 
tiss finally addressed himself to the ‘‘ dissenters ;” 
and, in a playful manner, went on to say that he 
could account for their dislike to his political idol 
in no other way than that it was natural to the Irish 
to be always in the “ opposition ;” and then related 
the following incident. He said that some years 
ago, when it was the custom in New York city to 
keep the polls at elections open for three days, as 
might have been expected, the voters got rather ex- 
cited at the winding up. A ship, direct from Liver- 
pool and filled with emigrants, was hauled into one 
of the docks, directly in front of a “ poll” where 
was breeding an election riot, and the first man 
ashore was a “broth of a boy,” shelalah in hand, 
who, scarcely able to stand upon solid earth after 
his long confinement on shipboard, was trying to 





get his legs in subordination, and comprehend the 
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confusion before him. At the instant, one of the 
runners about the polls, with a handful of tickets in 
his hand, rushed up to Pat, and thrusting a vote 
into his face, asked with vehemence, ‘* Which side 
are youon!” The threatening row had now broken 
into a storm; brickbats, clubs, and imprecations 
prevailed; when Pat seemed to suddenly recover 
hus presence of mind, and replied ; “* Ye’d know the 
side I’m on, would ye?” and shaking his stick over 
his head, and giving a whoop, he concluded, ** I’m 
on the rebilion side, ov coorse !” and he then pitch- 
ed into the brawl “like one at home.” 





Crr1es are no places for sentiment—the never- 
ceasing wants of the “new comers,” like the surg- 
ing waves of a rising flood, obliterate landmarks 
and the sacred records of the life that has preceded. 
Hence it is, that the living carelessly pursue the 
phantom of the moment, while treading upon the 
ashes of the dead; and the most thoughtless are 
sometimes startled by the fearful indifference dis- 
played by the crowd regarding matters that we in- 
stinctively feel should be cherished, if we would 
preserve the divinity within us. Without being 
over sensitive, we must confess that even our city- 


encased heart sometimes sinks within us at unex- | 


pected sights, and the fine chords of our moral sense, 
that have so long slumbered in silence, and we fear 


in insensibility, vibrate for the moment in painful | 
discord. Passing through Grand Street the other | 
day, our attention was arrested by the strange spec- | 


tacle of a church turned intoa stable. Horses were 
munching their hay “in family pews,” and eying 
with comical expression the street passers, through 
the clear glass of Gothic windows. Within “the 
altar” were locked together the vehicles that belong 
to the “fast men of the town,” while adown the 
isles were reposing the plain buggies that are hired 
out fora season. On the sacred desk is a lot of 
well-greased harness. In the porch sit a crowd, the 
members of which discuss, in no very refined lan- 
guage, the events of the “last race,” the best time 
on the avenues, and “how that ‘ere spirited hani- 
mal tried to break another gentleman’s neck,” and 
other incidents peculiar to “horse talk.” Stable 

boys and rats revel in “ the Sunday-school rooms,” 
and the arched roof, that once echoed with “ songs 
of praise,” 1s disfigured with long, tenacious cob- 
webs, that swing to and fro from the half-concealed 
nests of wasps and bats. We tried, while looking 
upon these things, to be philosophical—to be “ prac- 
tical.” It’s all right, thought we, assuming a brisker 
walk—the changes of the city have made this church 
unnecessary—yet, in spite of our reasoning, we saw 
rising before us the indignant attitude of One who 
drove the money-changers from the Temple. We 
saw also innumerable ragged children, and depraved 
men and women, who on the Sabbath hung around 
this “church,” and heard and saw not only the pro- 
fanation, but the utter desecration of holy things. 
Our thoughts of justification died within us; we 
heard, in spite of ourselves, the prayers and aspira- 
tions that had gone up from that building. We be- 
held the time when the worshiping congregation 
cried ‘‘ Amen” to its solemn dedication to the serv- 
ice of the Almighty. We could imagine the mo- 
ment when the fire of heaven consumed the sacri- 
fice ; but we could not, and can not imagine when 
the sacred dedication was revoked, and when the 
building ceased to be set apart for the worship of 
the living God. 


THEseE thoughts, old as the Mexican war, were 


suggested to the mind of a graphic writer in the 
Delta of New Orleans, who was describing for that 
journal some of the exciting events of that memo- 
rable campaign. War makes the beholder familiar 
with, and indifferent to death ; but this writer goes 
beyond, and depicts what in hundreds of instances 
has probably already come to pass with the behold- 
ers and actors in the scenes in Mexico: 

“ But now, what is the ‘ conclusion of the whele 
matter ?” 

“The sword and the scissors are fast hastening 
to rust, and the nice little soldier-clerk will lay 
himself down, and his lips grow blue, and his voice 
feebler, and he will die! The carpenter will plane 
off shavings, for the rosy-cheeked children to play 
with, from the boards, and get some of the velvet 
which that same clerk used to snip, and some nails 
from the blacksmith’s, and make him a coffin. 

“The mason, as he looks down upon the proces- 
sion which bears him to his grave, will for a mo- 
ment forget his ‘mort,’ being absorbed in a more 
serious kind of mort ; and perhaps—if the clerk has 
rich friends—perhaps, I say, the mason may be call- 
ed upon to build a tomb over him, telling how he 
had survived the Battle of Mexico only to fall in 
the great Battle of Life! 

“Then, after a while, the children will come 
around the door of the carpenter’s shop, but they 
will be shut out, for the shaving-makers will all be 
gone too. The clod he used to turn with the plow 
will rest heavily on the bosom of the farmer’s son. 
The village will seem dull and lonely, for no more 
shall you hear the clanging anvil: the blacksmith 
| too is gone, and the ashes moulder, the hammer lies 

in the black dust on the dirt-floor, the anvil has 
grown cold, the bellows breathless. The lapstone, 
| too, has ceased its clank. 
| But go along soon again, and you see another 
bob-tailed, fancy-vested clerk, just like ours, only 
| not he! The carpenter’s shop-door is open too, and 
| you hear the saw ripping through the plank. The 
| children are there too, but they stand aloof, and 
| peep dubiously in, to see if the new carpenter looks 
| kindly upon them, like our old friend. A little sal- 
| low-faced, snub-nosed individual has taken the 
hammer and aw! of our merry shoemaker, and high 
up on the scaffold you hear a strange voice cry out 
* Mort!” 

“And so it is. ll, all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit !” 





j 





Dovst ess it is Saxe, the humorous and always- 
ready poet, who, on hearing that Queen Victoria 
had again honored the Isle of Wight by selecting 
her wet-nurse from Cowes, wrote as follows : 

“Why now,” says Roger, says he, 

“°Tis a thing that Nature allows, 
He being a young Johnny Bull, d'yv: see, 
Must of course get his nursing frora Cowes!” 





Tue following example of Court-Room etiquette 
occurred in a certain town in Missouri some ten or 
twelve years ago. It is to be hoped such scenes 
are less frequent in that region nowadays, although 
many laughable occurrences in Western courts of 
“distant Judicature” are even now often reported 
in the newspapers. 

“ Judge Somebody, of the county of Somewhere, 
in this State, is a well-known and very popular 
man moreover, for he is not above ‘ taking a hand’ 
at cards, or a glass of whisky either—that is, ‘oe- 
casionally.’ On the bench, however, he is an en- 
tirely different individual; a sound lawyer, and 
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holding the scales of justice with a grave dignity 
werthy of half a dozen ‘Somebodies’ rolled into 
one. 
“ One day, during a very interesting case, a very 
tall and very solemn-looking individual, further sol- 
emnized by a very broad-brimmed beaver, entered 
the court-room, walked forward toward the railing, 
and, without removing his hat, sat down opposite 
the surprised and offended legal dignitary. 

“«Mr. Sheriff,’ said the Judge, ‘tell that man to 
take his hat off.’ 

“The Sheriff walked over to the transgressor, 
and remarking that ‘ the rules of the court must be 
observed,’ gently removed the broad-brim from the 
head, and deposited it in the lap of the owner. 

“*Why, Judge,’ exclaimed the latter, in a shrill 
tone of surprise, ‘ J’m bald/’—and he immediately 
replaced his covering. 

“The Judge had not perceived this second at- 
tempt at the moment, having been engaged in re- 
plenishing his mouth with a fresh ‘ chew’ of tobac- 
co, in order to aid his ruminations ; but again look- 
ing forward, the hat once more loomed up before 
him. 

“*Mr. Sheriff!’ said he, with even more than se- 
verity, ‘tell that man to take his Aat off.’ 

“‘ The officer again waited upon the offender, and 
removed his beaver a second time. 

“** But, Judge, I tell you I’m Baup!’ cried the 
victim, in a tone of increased surprise at the offi- 
cial lack of consideration for his condition; at the 
same time, once more, and with great determina- 
tion, ‘ thatching himself.’ 

“The Judge was a picture to look at. ‘Mr. 
Clerk,’ said he, in a voice whose solemn calm was 
* calculated,’ whether it did or not, to ‘ search’ the 
man, ‘enter up a fine of five dollars against Mr. 
C——, for refusing to take his hat off when ordered 
by the Court.’ 

“ Mr. C—— immediately ‘ straightened himself 
up,’ walked his six feet six, surmounted by his 
cloud of beaver, straight up to the bar of the Court, 
pulled from his pocket fifty cents, and squirting 
through his teeth a jet of tobacco juice, he ‘ spake :’ 

*«*Wal, Judge, here’s fifty cents, which, with four 
dollars and a half you owed me when we stopped 
playing ‘ poker’ last night, makes us about even, | 
reckon !’ 

“* Ah-a-um-a-wah-boo-oh, Mr. Sheriff, you 
will not suffer the Court to be interrupted,’ said the 
Judge. 

‘* Before the ‘ Court’ had recovered its articula- 
tion, however, the ‘Interruption’ had walked out 
as solemnly as he had entered.” 


THERE is an astonishing difference between the 
willingness with which one “ puts up” with little 
annoyances from little folks, whether those same 
little folks are your own or somebody’s else. The 
speculative bard who wrote the following lines had 
an idea of this, among other things : 


“ Baby, crowing on your knee, 
While you sing some little ditty, 
Pulls your hair, or thumbs your eye. 
Would you think it wasn’t pretty! 
Tell me, could you? 
If you owned ‘ the baby,’ would you? 


“ Wife, with arms about your neck, 
Says you ‘look just like the baby ;’ 
Wants some cash to make a ‘ spec,” 
And you would refuse her—maybe ! 
Could you! should you? 
If you owned ‘ the woman,’ would you! 





“* Little labor, little strife, 
Little care, and little cot ; 
Would you sigh for single life? 
Would you murmur at your lot? 
Tell me, should you? 
If you owned the cottage, would you! 
* Health and comfort, children fair, 
Wife to meet you at the door, 
Fond hearts throbbing for you there ; 
Tell me, would you ask for more? 
Should you ! could you? 
If you owned ‘ the ready,’ would you?” 


Ws give place to the subjoined in the “ Drawer,” 
at the request of a correspondent in Concord, New 
Hampshire, for the purpose of asking whether it 
be entirely, or in part, authentic. We doubt very 
much whether such an anecdote could be “ made 
out of whole cloth ;” and we know that it was cur- 
rent as true some thirty years ago: 

‘*Long after Washington’s victories over the 
French and English had made his name familiar 
to all Europe, Dr. Franklin had chanced to dine 
with the English and French embassadors, when, 
as nearly as can be remembered, the following 
toasts were drunk : 

‘* By the English Embassador : 

“* Enotanp—the Sun, whose bright beams en- 
lighten and fructify the remotest corners of the 
earth.’ 

“ The French Embassador, glowing with nationa}] 
pride, but teo polite to dispute the ‘ premises’ of 
the previous toast, drank : 

“*«FRance—the Moon, whose mild, steady, and 
cheering rays are the delight of all nations, consol- 
ing them in the darkness, and making even their 
dreariness beautiful.’ 

“© The American Embassador, Dr. Franklin, then 
rose, and, with his usual simplicity, said: 

“*Georce WasHINGTON—the Joshua who com- 
manded the Sun and Moon to stand still, and they 
obeyed him !’” 


‘“* The Yankee Horse-Swapper in Old Kentucky” 
must have been put into the ‘‘ Drawer” with some 
ultimate design upon the risibles of the readers of 
its multifarious contents : 

““The Kentuckian, ready for a trade, exchanges 
his ‘Sorrel’ for the peddler’s ‘Old Gray ;’ but find- 
ing the latter indisposed to move a peg after he has 
secured him, he denounces the Yankee as a swin- 
dler, who only laughs at and tantalizes him in re- 
turn. 

‘‘ Presently the cute peddler mounts his prize, 
but ‘Sorrel’ is as immovable as the Mammoth 
Cave. After trying a long time in vain to start 
the obstinate animal, the Kentuckian consoles him 
with : 

“ «Stranger, you kin start him, ef you'll only 
bring some shavin’s and kindle a fire under him! 


pv, 


That’s the way J get him going in the mornings! 


Littix children’s reasoning powers, if not al- 
ways ‘‘deep,” are sometimes quite ‘ searching.” 
Witness the subjoined juvenile anecdote : 

“ ¢Is’t true, mamma,’ inquired a little girl, ‘ that 
a Quaker never takes off his hat?’ 

“ «It is true, my dear,’ answered the fond mother: 
‘ it is a mark of respect which he thinks he should 
pay to no man.’ ‘ 

‘<* But then tell me, mamma,’ answered the child, 
‘how does a Quaker manage when he has to have 
his hair cut?” 

This was a child’s “ poser.” 
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Tue French people are proverbially polite; nor 
in any thing do they exhibit their politeness more 
agreeably to a stranger and a foreigner, than in never 
laughing at those who make mistakes in their lan- 
guage. We can not help thinking, however, that 
even a Frenchman would have laughed at an En- 
glishman, had he made the mistake in Paris that a 
Frenchman made not many months ago in London: 

‘¢ Newly arrived in the metropolis, he was impa- 
tient to see the town, but fearful of not finding his 
way back to his hotel, he carefully copied upon a 
card the name painted on the corner-wall of the 
building, supposing that to be the name of the house, 
or at least of the street that it was in. This done, 
he feit himself safe, and set out for a ramble, much 
upon the principle commonly known as ‘ following 
one’s nose.’ 

“The whole day long he strolled and stared to 
his heart’s content. Wearied at last, he jumped into 
a cab, and with the easy, confident air of aman who 
feels ‘ perfectly at home,’ he read from the card 
which he had prudently preserved the name of the 
street he had dwelt in. The cabman grinned hor- 
ribly. 

“« This English pronunciation is sadly difficult,’ 
said the Frenchman to himself; ‘he does not un- 
derstand me!’ and he placed the card before the 
man’s eyes. 

‘“« The cabman grinned more than ever, gazing into 
the passenger's astonished face, and ended by stick- 
ing his hands into his pockets, and roaring with 
laughter. 

“The foreigner was indignant. He appealed to 
the passers-by. One and all, they gravely listened 
to him at first, but upon beholding his card, eyen 
they joined in chorus with the coachman. 

“The Frenchman now became furious. He 
swore, stamped, and gesticulated like a candidate 
for Bedlam. He even went so far as to threaten the 
laughers, which only made the matter worse. A 
crowd assembled, and every body sympathized with 
the Frenchman until they learned the circumstances 
of the case, when they too joined in the infectious 
hilarity. 

“ By-and-by up came the police, those guardian- 
angels of bewildered foreigners in the great laby- 
rinth of London. The aggrieved Gaul felt sure of 
sympathy, succor, and revenge. He was never 
more mistaken. The gentlemen in blue roared with 
the rest. They evidently could not help it. Com- 
punction mingled with their mirth—nevertheless 
they guffawed exceedingly. 

“To what extremities the desperate Frenchman 
might have proceeded it is impossible to say, had 
not a gentleman acquainted with his language ap- 
peared upon the scene. He too laughed violently 
on examining the card ; and when he had spoken a 
few words to the Frenchman, the French laugh- 
ed likewise, which was the signal for the com- 
mencement of a general hilarity. 

‘The address so carefully copied by the foreigner 
at the corner of his street, and for which he was in- 
quiring the way, was the following : 

“«* Commit no Nuisance!’” 








Many stories have been told of the pranks and 
tricks of ventriloquists, and especially of Matthews 
the elder, who delighted to play under different dis- 
guises and in different characters. The following 
very amusing instance was verified by an eye wit- 
ness ; 

“I was invited to dine at the Piazza Coffee- 


had two doors. Matthews sat on the right hand of 
our entertainer, by whose desire I seated myself 
next to Matthews. During dinner, the latter men- 
tioned to me that an acquaintance of his, an obsti- 
nate, opinionated old bachelor, whom he had known 
in the North, was now in town, and that he was ex- 
ceedingly apprehensive that this person, who was 
intolerably rude and overbearing, would find him 
out, and force himself upon the company. 

‘“‘ After dinner Matthews made himself exceed- 
ingly agreeable, and we were all in the acme of en- 
joyment, when the waiter entered, and announced 
that an elderly gentleman was below, inquiring for 
Mr. Matthews. 

“* What's his name?’ asked Matthews, in great 
alarm. 

“** He didn’t say, sir, but he says he knows that 
you are here—and he says he must see you.’ 

** It’s Old Thwaites /—I am sure it is him !—I 
knew he would ferret me out !’ 

“* Stay !—what sort of a man is he?’ said our 
entertainer. 

“*Has he a brown great-coat on?’ demanded 
Matthews. 

*** Yes, sir.’ 

“* Green specs?’ 

“* Yes, sir.’ 

* * Seratch wig ?” 

“** Ves, sir.’ 

*** Stoops a good deal ?’ 

***He do, sir.’ 

‘** Speaks in a North-country accent ?” 

“**Zactly, sir; you've hit ’tm.’ 

“*Ah! I knew it,’ interrupted Matthews, shrug- 
ging up his shoulders, and shooting away to the 
head of the stairs. 

“«*] tell you I know he is in the house, and I will 
see him!’ vociferated a voice on the stairs. 

“*Say Bannister’s taken ill !—I’m gone to the 
theatre!’ cried Matthews, rushing in, seizing his 
hat, and bolting. 

‘* He had scarcely made his exit at one door when 
Old Thwaites appeared at the other. The latter’s 
appearance corresponded in every respect with the 
description given by Matthews. 

‘**Where’s Matthews?’ demanded he, abruptly, 
in a strong North-country accent. ‘I know he is 
here,’ continued he, hobbling into the room, and 
looking sharply around ; ‘and I must see him.’ 

““*Mr. Matthews was here, sir,’ replied our host, 
with more politeness than I thought there was occa- 
sion for; ‘but he has gone now, and I—’ 

“«That won't pass with me, sir, interrupted Mr. 
Thwaites rudely. ‘I know he is in the house—I’ve 
ascertained that. So here,’ continued he, putting 
down his hat and walking-stick, and seating him- 
self in the chair Matthews had just vacated, ‘here 
I'll stay until I’ve seen him.’ 

“ We all stared at this. 

“© You're quite welcome to stay, sir, as long as 
you please,’ said eur entertainer, coolly ; ‘ but what 
I tell you is a fact.’ 

“<«Tt’s a lie, sir!’ interrupted Mr. Thwaites 
again; ‘it’s a lie, sir!’ he repeated, striking his fist 
upon the table until the glasses jingled again, ‘and 
you all know it!’ concluded he, looking fiercely 
around. 

“ Of course we all rose at this. 

“«« Pray, gentlemen,’ said our entertainer, ‘be 
seated, I beg of you. As a friend of Mr. Matthews, 
as an elderly gentleman, Mr. Thwaites is privileged 
to—pray resume your seats, gentlemen.’ 





house, to meet Matthews. The room we dined in 


** We obeyed, though | confess I felt strongly in- 
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clined, in spite of his years, to kick the rude in- 
truder out of the room on my own responsibility. 
“*So you know me, do you?’ proceeded Mr. 
Thwaites, filling up a bumper; ‘ Matthews men- 
tioned me, didhe? Pah! what stuff is this? what 
beastly wine! 1 wonder you can drink such rub- 
bish. Pah!—nothing but sloe-juice and cider. But 
any thing—any thing 1s good enough for you Cock- 
neys,’ added he with a sneer. ‘Ha! ha!—but you 
wouldn’t know good wine if you had it.’ 
‘“‘ Some of us ventured to dissent from this. But 
Mr. Thwaites stuck to his assertion, and maintain- 
ed it with so much rudeness that it required all the 
tact of our entertainer to preserve order. No mat- 
ter what subject was started, Mr. Thwaites was 
sure to render it a theme for discord ; until at length 
the patience of the company becoming completely 
exhausted, we rose en masse, and were on the point 
of forcibly ejecting the intruder, when, pulling off 
his wig and spectacleq, there stood Matthews him- 
self! 
“IT had partly begur to suspect this. My prox- 
imity to the supposed Mr. Thwaites enabled me to 
detect a horse-hair attached to the wig, which, pass- 
ing under Matthews’s nose, entirely changed the 
expression of his countenance. But no other per- 
son except our entertainer, who was in the secret, 
had the slightest suspicion of the cheat: the admir- 
able manner in which Mr. Matthews supported his 
assumed character, but above all, the celerity with 
which he returned, so completely altered in his 
appearance, precluding the possibility of his being 
identified.” 





‘Tue thoughts contained in the ensuing beautiful 
lines will often suggest themselves to strangers 
treading the thoroughfares of a great city, amidst 
the multitudes ‘that no man can number,” the 
‘leagues of light” at night, and the “ roaring of the 
wheels :” 


“* Where, where are all the birds that sang 
A hundred years ago? 
The flowers that all in beauty sprang 
A hundred years ago! 
The lips that smiled, 
The eyes that wild 
In flashes shone 
Soft eyes upon : 
Where, © where are lips and eyes, 
The maiden’s smiles, the lover’s sighs, 
That lived so long ago? 


“Who peopled all the city streeis 
A hundred years ago? 
Who filled the church, with faces meek, 
A hundred years ago? 
The sneering tale 
Of sister frail ; 
The plot that worked 
A brother’s hurt : 
Where, O where are plots and sneers, 
The poor man’s hopes, the rich man’s fears, 
That lived so long ago?” 


There is no answer save the foot-falls of the 
crowd, “like the low murmuring of the sea.” 





WE remember se*ing in an English newspaper, 
some months ago, an article upon ‘* Americanisms, 
in Language and Pronunciation ;” and among them 
was the very word “‘ some,” spoken of below, in an 
extract from a report of a trial before an English 
court some fifteen years ago. So that this “ cant 
phrase” is at least English : 

‘**A woman had been complained of for disturb- 
ing the neighborhood in which she resided, and sev- 
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eral witnesses were called to prove the charge. One 
of them testified that the woman not only talked 
and sang extremely loud herself, and at very un- 
seasonable hours, but that she had some female ac- 
quaintances who visited her, and that they too were 
far from being as quiet as the peace of the neighbor- 
hood demanded. 

“The following colloquy took place between the 
lawyer and the witness : 

“ Lawyer. ‘ Do you mean to say that loud talk- 
ing and laughing disturb the neighbors ?” 

“Witness. ‘I do, distinctly.’ 

“ Lawyer. ‘ You say that the woman who lives 
in this house has some female acquaintances who 
visit her?’ 

“ Witnagss. ‘I have said so, once.’ 

“‘ Lawygr. ‘ Who are they, and what are their 
names ?’ 

“Witness. ‘ Well—there’s Mrs. Gadder.’ 

‘Lawyer. ‘ Does she make much noise?’ 

“Witness. ‘Tremendous! You never heard the 
like.’ 

** Lawyer. ‘ Well, who else ?’ 

“ Witness. ‘Can’t exactly say just now.’ 

“Lawyer. ‘ But you just said there were some 
females who visited the house. Mrs. Gadder, as 
you call her, isn’t “‘ some.”’’ 

“Witness. ‘ Aint she though?’ 

“ Lawyer. ‘ Of course she isn't.’ 

“ Witness. ‘ Well, if you could hear her once, 
as I have, cutting up and going on, I rayther guess 
you would think she was “some,” if not more !’” 





Tue following advertisement once appeared— 
“it’s a good many years ago now”—in a Vermont 
weekly paper. If Sally didn’t go and meet her 
bridegroom, she certainly deserved to live and die 
an old maid: 


“ NOTICE.—Sa.iy LARRABEE can have an interview 
with the subscriber by writing to him where she may be 
found, or coming to his residence, at Timothy Waters’, in 
Whittingham, Vermont, one and a half miles from Jack- 
sonville. 

“I have been at a good deal of trouble to find her, and 
have got almost tired of it; and I have had a good many 
chances to get married, and want to get married as soon 
as spring opens. I hope she will take no offense if I 
should be obliged to give up the chase, and have some- 
body else. I should be very happy to have her come as 
quick as she could, as I can not bear the thought of for- 
getting her forever, and can never love any body else as 
I do her—never, never !” 


We faintly remember seeing the marriage record- 


ed some two or three months after the appearance 
of the foregoing. 





A SoutueErn Adonis, not particularly celebrated 


for his personal attractions, on completing a some- 
what protracted toilet one morning, turned to his 
servant, and inquired : 

“ How do I look, Cesar?” 

“*Plendid, massa—’plendid !” was Ebony’s de- 
lightful answer. 

“Do you think I'll do, Cesar?” he asked, sur- 
veying himself in a glass, and giving Cesar a piece 
of silver. 

‘‘Guy! massa, neber see you look so fierce in 
all my life. You look jis as bold as a lion!” 

“A lion? why, what do you know about a lion? 
You never saw one, Cesar.” 

“ Neber see a lion, massa! Guy! I see Massa 
Peyton’s Jim ride one ober to de mill ebery 
day.” 

“ Why, you fool! that’s a donkey !” 
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“ Can't help dat, massa,” said Cwsar, “ you look 
jis like him!” 

The “‘ colored compliment” was not improved by 
the amendment. 


ITALIAN artists and picture-dealers look to the 
English and to Americans as their surest and 
most liberal customers. A worthy Dutch land- 
scape-painter narrated to a quarterly reviewer, in 
his broken English, the following amusing inci- 
dent : 

“] work in my studio one day, ven one gentle- 
man wid the lunettes come in, make one, two, tree 
bow, very profound, and say : 

“6 Gut Mornen, Meinheer a 

“1 make one, two, tree profound bow, and say 
de same. Dende gentleman he look at all my pic- 
ture, ver’ slow and deliberate : den he say— 

“¢ Dat is goot—dat is beautiful—dat is vondrous 
fine!’ Den he say at iast: ‘ Sare, vill you permit 
me to bring my friend de Baron von A—— to see 
your fine work ?’ 

“1 say—‘ Sare, you will do me one favor.’ 

“Den he make tree more bow, more profound 
than before, and he go away. De nex’ day he bring 
his friend de Baron, and dey two make six bow, all 
very profound, and dey say that all is very beauti- 
ful, and den de Baron say— 

“«« Sare, will you let me bring my friend de Count 
von B—— to see dese so fine vork?” and den dey 
make de bow, and I see dem no more. 

“ Dat was one German gentleman. 

“ Anoder day, one little gentleman come in, wid 
one skip, and he say— 

““* Bon jour, monsieur! charme de faire notre con- 
naissance!” He take up his lorgnette, and he look 
at my first picture, and he say— 

‘Ah, vell Sare! that is one ver’ fine morsel ?’ 
Den he pass quick to anoder, and he say—* Sare, 
dis is truly admirable ; after dis, Nature is wort’ not- 
‘ing; and so in two minute and a half he get t’rough 
wit dem all. Den he twirl his cane, and stick out 
his chin, and say— 

“Sare, | make you my compliments: you have 
one great talents for de landscape. I shall have 
de honneur to recommend to you all my friend: au 
revoir, Monsieur ;” but I never see him not again. 

“He was one French gentleman. 

“ Anoder day, | hear one loud tap with one stick 
at my door, and ven I say ‘Come in!’ one gentle- 
man walk forward, very stiff, and nod his head, but 
take never his hat off of his head. He say— 

‘* * May I see your pictures ?’ 

“*T bow, and I say: ‘ Wid pleasure, Sare.’ 

‘*He no answer, but look at one long time, and 
say not a vord. Den he look at anoder, and say 
not’ing. Den he go to anoder, and look, and 
say— 

“* Vat is de price of dis ?’ 

* Den I say, ‘ Sare, it is sixty Louis.’ 

“Den he say not’ing, but look at anoder long 
time. Den he say— 

““*Can you give me pen and ink?’ and ven I 
give it, he sit down and he say— 

*** Vat is your name, Sare?’ 

“ Den | give him my card, and he write one order 
en Tortoni for sixty Louis; he give me de order 
wid his card, and he say— 

“** Dat picture is mine—dat is my address—send 
it home—good-morning.’ 

“ And so he make one more stiff nod, and walk 
away. ‘ 

“ This was one English gentleman !” 








Ir has been estimated, from established data, 
that this Great Metropolis, in which it is our hap- 
piness to live, doubles its population once every 
fourteen years. What was true fifteen years ago, 
therefore, when the following was written, is doubly 
true now. If the stranger’s brain was nearly turned 
at that time, what would it be now? A rush of 
blood to the head at the very least : 

“I like New York. 1 like it for the very points 
of difference which distinguish it from all other 
cities in the Union—its noise—its hurry, its bustle 
—its mixed population, and the Babel-like confu- 
sion of tongues which it inherits. One may walk 
through Wall Street or Broadway, and hear French, 
Spanish, Italian, English, German, Turkish, and 
almost every other language used in the known 
world, spoken in the same moment. The haste 
with which every body moves, and acts, and speaks, 
is another characteristic of New York that I ad- 
mire. It is contagious, and it has a good effect 
upon the spirits and health of ax idle man. I have 
strolled into Wall Street, so very lazy and listless, 
that I had hardly energy enough to move one foot 
past the other, and in fifteen minutes thereafter, I 
found myself tearing up and down the street, through 
Pearl, into Water, up Front Street, skipping over 
barrels, and boxes, and crates, as if the sailing of 
an Indiaman, or the credit of a dozen houses, al} 
depended upon the celerity of my movements. The 
same effects produced by the same causes, | have 
remarked in others. 

‘*T have a country friend, a retail trader, who 
visits the city once a year to pay his debts, and lay 
in a new stock of goods. He only trades at two 
houses, and generally has but two notes to pay, and 
as for his purchases—he can make them in a couple 
of hours. I have seen this quiet, steady, slow-and- 
easy old gentleman, saunter out of the Ohio Hote} 
into the street, of a Monday morning, and after care- 
fully perusing all the sign-boards in his immediate 
vicinity, move along at the grave and judicious 
pace peculiar to himself. Anon a young clerk 
would flash by him, and before he could distinguish 
the precise color of his coat, be out of sight. A 
countryman would pass him, with the speed of a 
steam-engine. ‘Why!’ the old man would exclaim, 
‘Why, that’s neighbor Wilson! Neighbor, neigh- 
bor! Mr. Wilson! Bless me! how hé walks! 
He's out of sight already!’ 

“ By this time, his own step would be quickened. 
A little before him, he observes the principal of the 
house with which he transacts his business. He 
increases his pace. It is in vain. He can not over- 
takehim. Merchants, clerks, porters, horses, carts, 
wheel-barrows, whiz past him. His brain becomes 
confused, his feet begin to fly, and in ten minutes 
more, I have marked the old man, striding along the 
street, under full headway—the long skirts of his 
coat fluttering and flapping in the wind, his hair 
streaming out from under his hat, drops of perspi- 
ration coursing each other down his cheeks—the 
very picture of a fugitive from justice.” 


In these days—as in former days—when patent- 
medicines for the cure of every known ill to which 
flesh is heir so abundantly abound, this anecdote 
of Natuans, Reuben Nathans—whose * Chinese 
Balsam of Life,” and “ Celebrated Hair-invigorating 
Lotion,” made so much noise some fifty years ago, 
will touch the risibles of many at least among the 
older readers of “‘ The Drawer :” 

** When the ‘ Doctor's’ medicines were first an- 
nounced to the world, a simple-minded laboring 
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man purchased one bottle of the Lotion and another 
of the Balsam, for his wife, who had a consumptive 
cough of many years’ standing, and was besides 
threatened with the total loss of her hair. The 
woman used both remedies according to directions, 
and as 1s usual with ignorant people, in such cases, 
thought they were really doing her a vast deal of 
good. The cough seemed to her to be going away 
rapidly ; she ‘breathed freer,’ while her hair ap- 
peared to be coming back again thicker than ever. 
As a natural consequence, she felt very great con- 
fidence in the medicines ; and when the first lot of 
Balsam was all used, she sent her husband to get 
the bottle filled again. The doctor asked the man 
how the medicine operated? 

“*QOh, grandly !’ replied the husband ; ‘ my wife's 
cough’s e’en a’most gone, and her hair’s all coming 
back again as fiery as ever.’ 

“* Ah,’ said the doctor, ‘that’s the way my med- 
icines always work. There’s no mistake about 
them. They're just what I call them, the ‘ greatest 
wonders of the age.’ I[ ’spose you've no objection 
to give \ne your affidavit !” 

“*Oh, no,’ replied the man ; ‘that’s just what my 
wife wants me to do.’ 

“The couple then repaired to the mayor’s office, 
where an affidavit was drawn up, sworn to, and 
witnessed. On returning to the doctor's shop, the 
quack took up the empty bottle for the purpose of 
refilling it. Uncorking it, he put it to his nose and 
smelt of it. 

“«* Why, what can this mean?’ he exclaimed, in 
some astonishment; and then, after looking at the 
label, he smelt of it again. * Why, sir, this isn’t bal- 
sam, though the label says so, but the ‘ hair lotion !’ 

“* Hair lotion or not,’ replied the man, pointing 
to the bottle, ‘ that’s what cured my wife’s dreadful 


cough, and the stuff in the other bottle at home is 
what made her hair grow again !’ 

“* Strange! strange!’ repeated the doctor, with 
a puzzled countenance; ‘I don’t know what to 


make of it. Will you be kind enough, sir, just to 
step back and get me the other bottle—the hair lo- 
tion, | mean?’ 

“The man did so, and soon returned with the lo- 
tion bottle. The doctor took it, and applied his 
nose to the mouth. 

“© And this,’ said he, ‘is just as surely the bal- 
sam as the other is the lotion. Don’t you think 
there was some mistake on your part, sir? Are you 
sure that what was in this bottle made your wife’s 
hair grow again ?’ 

“** Just as sartain as I’m alive,’ replied the man; 
‘for I always turned it out myself, while Betsey 
held the spoon.’ 

“The doctor sat down in a chair, and, laying a 
finger on his nose, seemed buried in profound 
thought. 

“«* Ah! I see !’ he at length exclaimed, and jump- 
ing up, he filled the empty bottle again. ‘There, 
sir,’ said he, giving it to the man, and hurrying him 
to the door ; ‘all’s right, sir ; 1 was a little bothered, 
that’s all. Call again when that’s gone, and you 
shall have another for nothing.’ 

“ As soon as he had shut the door on his custom- 
er, the doctor called in his ‘ confidential’ man from 
the ‘laboratory.’ 

“* Moshes,’ said he, ‘ we’ve made a great mistake 
in our guess-work, after all. I’ve been studying 
ver’ hard, lately, and have just discovered that our 
lotion is the stuff to cure the coughs and the con- 
sumptions, and the balsam is the besht to make the 
hair grow! We must change the labels.’ 





“«* That's unlucky,’ replied the man, ‘for we've 
got four thousand bottles, two thousand of each 
kind, all ready to send away to-morrow.’ 

“* Vel, vel,’ said the doctor, ‘ you can change the 
labels if you have time; if not, send them off as 
they are. "Tisn't mosh matter!’” 


A VESSEL in the Mediterranean, loaded to the 
gunwale with a rich cargo of figs, was wrecked in a 
tremendous storm—the captain and mate being saved 
by a miracle. The next day, by one of its sudden 
changes, the blue ocean was as smooth as glass; 
scarcely a cat’s-paw of wind could be traced as far 
as the eye could reach. The captain of the wrecked 
vessel, however, walking along the coast near Lis- 
bon, surveyed the scene with a jaundiced eye: 

“Oh, yes!” said ke, mighty still now; smooth 
enough to-day; but J see through you: J know what 
you want—you want more figs! You don’t catch 
me again though, mind I tell you!” 


Two friends were speaking of the celebrated 
Quaker, Elias Hicks, and of the strong repugnance 
to slave-products which he manifested in motioning 
from his dying bed a sheet, which even his darken- 
ing eyes recognized as cotton. ‘But he is in 
Heaven,” said one of the speakers, ‘‘ where the 
servant is equal with his lord, and where no repug- 
nant token can offend his tender heart.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” was the reply; “ for, 
supposing the old Puritan worthy to be an occupant 
of the same blessed region, how is he to endure the 
presence of Cotton Mather?” 


Ir there is any slander in the following, Puncu, 
who stood godfather to the bantling years ago, has 
had abundant time to repent of his misdemeanor : 

“COURTSHIP AND MATRIMONY. 
“A POEM, IN TWO CANTOS. 
“CANTO THE FIRST.— COURTSHIP. 
“ Fairest of earth! if thou wilt hear my vow; 
Lo! at thy feet, | swear to love thee ever ; 
And, by this kiss upon thy radiant brow, 
Promise affection which no time shall sever ; 
And love which e’er shall burn as bright as now, 
To be extinguished—never, dearest—never ! 

Wilt thou that naughty, fluttering heart resign ? 

Catherine! my own sweet Kate! wilt thou be mine? 
“Thou shalt have pearls to deck thy raven hair— 

Thou shalt have all this world of ours can bring! 
And we will live in solitude, nor care 

For aught save each other. We will fling 
Away all sorrow—Eden shall be there ! 

And thou shalt be my queen, and | thy king! 
Still coy, and still reluctant? Sweetheart, say, 
When shall we monarchs be? and which the day? 

“CANTO THE SECOND.—MATRIMORY. 
“ Now, Mrs. Pringle, once for all, | say 

I will not such extravagance allow ! 

Bills upon bills, and larger every day, 

Enough to drive a man to drink, 1 vow! 
Bonnets, gloves, frippery and trash—nay, nay, 

Tears, Mrs. Pringle, will not gull me now. 

I say I won't allow ten pound a week : 

I can’t afford it; Madam, do not speak! 

“In wedding you, I thought I had a treasure ; 

I find myself most miserably mistaken ! 

You rise at ten, then spend the day in pleasure : 

In fact, my confidence is slightly shaken. 

Ha! what's that uproar? This, ma’am, is my leisure; 

Sufficient noise the slumbering dead to waken ! 

I seek retirement, and I find—a riot ; 

Confound those children, but I'll make them quiet !” 





PernaPs our readers have encountered the fol- 
lowing before; but, as a specimen of Ury Scotch 
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humor, it will bear repetition, and is worthy a brief 
space in our repository of ‘things new and old.” 
It appeared originally in an amusing article in 
Blackwood’s Magazine : 

‘A painter, the other day, as I am assured, in a 
country town, made a great mistake in a character- 
istic, and it was discovered by a country farmer. 
It was the portrait of a lawyer, an attorney, who, 
from humble pretensions, had made a good deal of 
money, and enlarged thereby his pretensions, but 
somehow or other not very much enlarged his re- 
spectability. To his pretensions was added that of 
having his portrait put up in his parlor, ‘as large 
as life.’ There it is—very flashy and very true; 
one hand in his vest and the ether in his breeches- 
pocket. 

‘It is market-day : the country clients are called 
in; opinions are passed (the family being present) ; 
and all complimentary, such as: 

“«* Never saw such a likeness in my life !—never, 
in the course of all my born days—as like him as 
he can stare !—Well, sure enough, there he is,’ 
etc. 

“ But at last there was one dissentient : 

«Taint like—not very ; no, ’taint,’ saida heavy, 
middle-aged farmer, with rather a dry look about 
the corners of his mouth. 

“* * Not like ?—how not like ?—where is it not like?’ 
asked a little toady of the lawyer. 

‘** Why, don’t you see,’ said the man, ‘he has got 
his hand in his breeches-pocket. It would be as 
like again, if he had his hand in somebody else’s 
pocket !” 

“The family portrait was removed; especially 
as, after this, many came on purpose to see it. The 
attorney was lowered a peg, and the farmer obtain- 
ed the reputation of a connoisseur.” 





Here is a leaden messenger from the past, which 
is certainly worth arresting. General Wooster, to 
whose memory a monument was not long since 
erected in Danbury, Connecticut, was killed at 
Ridgefield, by an English bullet, in 1777. The 
surgeon at the Danbury hospital, where the dying 
General was brought, probed his wound, and sought 
for the bullet in vain, and the bal! still remained 
in the body when it was consigned to the grave. 
Seventy-seven years afterward, in 1854, when it 
was sought to remove the remains of Wooster, the 
exact spot of his interment was uncertain. Digging 
near the place where a few aged persons supposed 
the grave to have been, soon the skull and larger 
bones of a man were found. Then two bunches of 
of matted wire were thrown out: they were the ep- 
aulets of the dead. Next was found a portion of a 
plume, and finally a lump of clay was tossed up, 
which, on being broken by the laborer, was found 
to contain the leaden bullet. This was conclusive 
proof of the identity of the remains. The bullet 
was known to be of English manufacture, from its 
extraordinary size, being much larger than those 
used by the Americans. 

How little the soldier who sent that fatal mes- 
senger of death imagined that it would be held up 
to the gaze of a great concourse of people, and hon- 
ored by them as a precious relic, seventy-seven 
years afterward! 








Some people whom we have known, are very 
fond of narrating their night-mares and horrid 
dreams ; and this person is one of them: 

“The other night, after reading an evening pa- 


head upon the pillow, before I was in Dream-land. 
By a strange speed in traveling, known only to ‘ vis- 
ions of the night,’ [ soon found myself at Niagara, 
and presently, after drifting swiftly around the awful 
‘Whirlpool,’ below the Great Cataract, followed 
by the swollen carcass of a cow, and two green- 
white human corses, with their arms extended im- 
ploringiy toward me, as | gradually neared the rvar- 
ing vortex, around which we were sweeping with 
the speed of light. 

“ Suddenly there appeared on the opposite bank 
a cannoneer, with a ‘ big gun,’ the ‘ adamantine lips’ 
of which opened directly upon me! He applied 
his match, when, horrid to relate! an illuminated 
shot, lighting up the ‘ Whirlpool’ with an awful 
glare, struck me ‘ amidships,’ and, with a ‘ lurch to 
port,’ 1 went down in three thousand fathoms wa- 
ter! When I struck the bottom, I awoke, ‘ and be- 
hold it was a dream !’” 





Most readers have heard of the celebrated George 
Frederick Cooke, whose remarkable genius in re- 
presenting the great characters of Shakspeare, was 
not more marked than his singular eccentricities, 
and unfortunately, and especially toward the close 
of his distinguished career, his habitual intemper- 
ance. 

The annexed most laughable occurrence, hap- 
pened at a time when he was deeply “ in his cups,” 
and when he was talking, in a half-maudlin way, to 
a friend at whose house he had been dining : 

“ You don’t know me,” said Cooke—*‘ the world 
don't know me. Many an hour that they suppose 
I have wasted in drinking, 1 have devoted to the 
study of my profession—the Passions, and all their 
variations—their nice and imperceptible gradations. 
You shall see me delineate the passions of the hu- 
man mind!” 

The power of the whisky-punch, however, acted 
in diametrical opposition to the intent of his strong 
and flexible features, and only produced contortions 
and distortions, of which he was himself entirely 
unconscious. He nevertheless endeavored to illus- 
trate the passions, while his friend was to guess 
them. 

‘‘What’s the meaning of that ?—eh?” said the 
tragedian, with a most inexplicable twist of his 
face. 

“Sir?” said the timid spectator, puzzled what to 
call it. 

Cooke reiterated: ‘‘ What’s the meaning of that ? 
What passion does it express? Doesn't it strike 
you at once? There—what’s that?” 

He to whom he appealed could only say : 

“ Very fine, sir?” 

“But,” persisted Cooke, “ what is it?” 

He was now answered : 

“Oh, I see, sir; Anger, to be sure !” 

“To be sure you’re a blockhead!” said Cooke, 
showing him the genuine expression of what he im- 
puted tohim before. Fear, sir—it was Fear! Now 
then, what is that?” 

“ Oh, sir, that, I think, is meant for Jealousy !” 

Again the “passionate” man declared that the 
guesser was wrong. ithe 

“ Jealousy !” he echoed, with a withering sneer. 
“Pooh! man; that was Sympathy! You're very 
dull, sir. Now I will express a passion that you 
can’t mistake. There, sir—what is THAT?” 

Fearing to increase Cooke's anger by another 
misconception, the young man apologized, blamed 
the portion of the punch which he had swallowed, 





per, I retired late to rest. Scarcely had I laid my 





declared that it had stolen away his brains, and left 
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him unfit to judge of Cooke’s representations. But 
Cooke was not in a humor to be so put off. 

“ Look again, sir—look again, sir!” he exclaim- 
ed, in a terrific voice ; and then he made up a most 
hideous face, compounded of malignity and the leer- 
ing of a drunken satyr, which he msisted upon being 
guessed ; and his visitor, trembling for the conse- 
quences of another mistake, hesitatingly pronounced 
it to be “ ei” 

“* Revenge !” cried Cooke, in his most tragic rage: 
confound your stupidity! That, sir, was Love! 
Love, you insensible idiot! Can’t you see that it 
is Love !” 

Here he attempted the same expression, in order 
to strike conviction of its truth; when a mixture of 
comicality with the first effect so surprised the ris- 
ible muscles of the young man, that he laughed out- 
right. 


It is the custom in all parts of Scotland to send 
invitations, when a death occurs in a family, to all 
the neighbors to attend the funeral. On one occa- 
sion, a neighbor was omitted by the bereaved family, 
in the usual invitations, a feud having arisen be- 
tween them. On the day of the funeral, while the 
people were assembling, the slighted ‘ auld wife” 
stood in her door, and watched the gathering. At 
length, unable to bear up under the resentment any 
longer, she exclaimed : 

“* Aweel, aweel! we’ll hae a corpse in our ain 
house some day! See then who'll be invited !” 


Tue following curious return was sent in to the 
“Commissioners for the Income Tax, sitting in 
London,” the verity of which may be relied on: 


“1, A. B., declare 
I have but little money to spare : 
I have 
1 little house, 
1 little maid, 
2 little boys, 
2 little trade, 
2 little land, 
2 little money to command ; 
Rather 2 little is my little all 
To supply with comfort my little squall ; 
And 2 little to pay taxes at all. 
By this you see 
I have children three 
Depending on me, 
°A4,.2° 


THAT was a very singular and amusing circum- 
stance which happened several years ago near the 


town of Northampton, Massachusetts. It will 
strike the ladies, we think, as an instance of “‘ Pop- 
ping the Question” under difficulties : 

As a party of pleasure were ascending Mount 
Tom a few days ago, a well-dressed man, furnished 
with fishing-tackle, accosted a lady, one of the party, 
who had loitered behind her companions, to enjoy 
without interruption the beautiful scenery which 
lay along the rich valley of the Connecticut. 

**Good-morning, madam,” said the fisherman, 
touching his hat. 

“‘Good-morning, sir,” replied the lady, with a 
dignity of manner which would have been consid- 
ered perfect at the court of Queen Elizabeth. 

“It is a fine morning, madam,” continued the 
gentleman. “I saw your bonnet at the foot of the 
hill, and I thought I should like to marry the lady 
who wore that bonnet. It struck my fancy exactly, 
and I walked up here to ask you if you would like 
to enter that blessed state with me.” 





The lady was somewhat startled at the abrupt- 
ness of this proposition, and her first impulse was 
to hurry on to her companions ; but her dignity and 
self-possession prevailed, and she quietly turned to 
the stranger, and said— 

“This is a very serious proposal to come from 
one whom I have never seen, and who has never 
seen me before.” 

“But I have seen your bonnet,” said he, “and I 
know you will suit me. I have money, and a good 
house at the foot of yonder hill. My wife and chil- 
dren are dead. Iam all alone. If you outlive me, 
you shall have all my property. I have just got a 
new grave-stone for the grave of my wife, for which 
I gave twenty-six dollars! I buy all my things for 
the house by the quantity. You shall be well pro- 
vided for in every thing. I don't think you could 
do better!” 

The lady had seen much of the world—had held 
command in the fashionable circles of the South— 
and “the chivalry” had bended the knee to her 
beauty and accomplishments, and the learned to the 
intelligence and cultivation of her mind. She had 
sailed triumphant and unconquered every where, 
and to be thus waylaid, and as it were entrapped 
into matrimony, was a thing not to be thought of for 
a moment; and so she raised her form to more than 
its usual height, and giving additional dignity to the 
inclination of her head, she bowed ‘* Good-by” to 
the fishing widower, and left him to bestow him- 
self and his grave-stones upon some one else ! 


IT requires not especially *‘ sentiment” to appre- 
ciate the lines which ensue. Feeling, deep, true 
feeling, is their characteristic ; and they who look 
upon the loved and lost who have gone before, will 
feel them in their “ heart ef hearts :” 


“THE LONG AGO. 
“Oh! a wonderful stream is the river Time, 
As it runs through the realms of tears, 
With a fauldess rhythm and a musical rhyme, 
And a broader sweep, and a surge sublime, 
And blends with the ocean of years. 


“ How the winters are drifting like flakes of snow, 
And the summers like buds between, 
And the year in the sheaf—so they come and they go, 
On the river’s breast, with its ebb and flow, 
As it glides in the shadow and sheen. 


“ There is a magical Isle up the river Time, 
Where the softest of airs are playing ; 
There’s a cloudless sky and a tropical clime, 
And a song as sweet as a vesper chime, 
And the Junes with the roses are staying. 


“ And the name of this isle is the Lone Aco, 
And we bury our treasures there : 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow— 
There are heaps of dust, but we loved them so! 
There are trinkets and tresses of hair 


“There are fragments of song that nobody sings, 
And a part of an infant’s prayer ; 
There’s a lute unswept, and a harp without strings, 
There are broken vows, and pieces of rings, 
And the garments that she used to wear. 


“ There are hands that are waved when the fairy shore 


By the mirage is lifted in air ; 
Pe bre sometimes hear. through the turbulent roar, 
Sweet voices we heard in the days gone before, 
When the wind down the river is fair. 


“Oh! remembered for aye be the blessed isle, 
All the day of life till night— 
When the evening comes with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing to slumber awhile, 
May that ‘ greenwood’ of soul be in sight.” 





. 
Literary 

Atherton, and other Tales, is the title of a new 
volume (published by Ticknor and Fields), in which 
charming Miss Mitrorp brings forward the latest 
production of her pen, together with several shorter 
stories, which, though forming a portion of the con- 
tents of one of the splendid annuals of the day, have 
hitherto obtained only a limited circulation. Ath- 
erton is one of her delightful characteristic narra- 
tives, in which lively delineation of character is 
gracefully blended with fascinating descriptions of 
the luxuriant and mellow scenery of the English 
landscape. The circumstances under which it was 
written will give it a peculiar interest in the eyes 
of her many readers, who have learned to regard her 
as a personal friend. About two years ago, Miss 
Mitford, who has long been the victim of severe 
rheumatic disease, was thrown from her little pony 
carriage, while driving on the hard gravel road of a 
friend’s park. Though no bones were broken by 
the accident, the jar affected her whole nervous 
system, and, added to her previous sufferings by 
rheumatism, left the limbs and body almost entirely 
crippled. The advancing summer brought her no 
relief, and by autumn she was unable to leave her 
room, even with the assistance of her fnends. She 
was wheeled with difficulty from the bed to the fire- 
side ; could not rise from her seat, or put one foot 
before another; and even in writing, was often 
obliged to have the ink-glass held for her, as she was 
unable to raise her hand to dip the pen in the ink. 
In this state, with frequent paroxysms of pain, she 
finished the composition of Atherton. The story, 
however, needs no extrinsic aid to give a charm to 
its perusal. It will be widely read by Miss Mit- 
ford’s admirers, with no drawback to their satisfac- 
tion, except that it is probably the last literary per- 
formance which she will give to the public. 

A collection of Et1tnu Burritt’s miscellane- 
ous writings, entitled, Thoughts and Things at 
Home and Abroad, has been issued by Phillips, 
Sampson, and Co., accompanied with a memoir of 
the author, by Mary Howitt. The subjects treat- 
ed of by Mr. Burritt in this volume relate chiefly to 
the various schemes of philanthropy with which his 
name is identified, and which he urges upon his 
readers in a tone of mild and affectionate earnest- 
ness, sometimes approaching the borders of an in- 
nocent fanaticism. Several autobiographical notices 
are scattered throughout the work, showing the diffi- 
culties encountered by the writer in his pursuit of 
knowledge, and the triumph of a devoted purpose 
and a strenuous will over external obstacles. Mr. 
Burritt is certainly a remarkable instance of suc- 
cessful self-education. He appears to be almost 
wholly free from the overweening conceit of his 
own merits, which is often the result of literary dis- 
tinction that is not obtained in the usual routine. 
The modesty and simplicity of his character have 
not been damaged by intellectual success. Nor has 
his zeal for the acquisition of knowledge diverted 
his attention from the cause of humanity. On the 
contrary, he neglects no effort which, in his view, 
will contribute to social melioration. As Mrs. 
Howitt justly observes, ‘‘ His many-languaged head 
is wedded to a large and benevolent heart, every 
throb of which is a sentiment of brotherhood to all 
mankind. He has not read Homer and Virgil, and 
the Sagas of the North, and the Vedas of the East, 
to admire only, and to teach others to admire, the 
strong-handed warrior, cutting his way to glory 
through prostrate and bleeding thousands ; he has 





Patires. 


read, only to learn more emphatically that God made 
all men to be brethren, and that Christ gave as the 
sum-total of his doctrines, that they should love one 
another. This is the end of all his reading and 
learning ; and better by far to have learned thus 
with hard hands and swarthy brow, over the labors 
of his forge and hammer—than to have studied in 
easy universities, to have worn lawn and ermine, 
yet to have garnered no expansive benevolence 
while he became a prodigy of learning.” 

Leather Stocking and Silk (published by Harper 
and Brothers), is a tale of rural life in Virginia, re- 
markable for its free and natural sketching of char- 
acter, and the dramatic vigor and point with which 
the story is developed. ‘The hero is a gay and brill- 
iant youth of Virginia, with a dash of recklessness 
in his composition, viho, after running through a 
variety of adventures, and temporarily disappearing 
from the stage, at last returns in the character of a 
discreet professional man, and settles down as an 
exemplary member of society. A fine contrast to 
him is presented in the person of an old hunter of 
the backwoods, who has picked up a certain homely 
wisdom, in the course of his long experience, and 
whose heart abounds with no less excellent quali- 
ties than his head. The style of this story is un- 
pretending but vigorous—often thrown into the form 
of short, rapid dialogue—and always terse and ex- 
pressive. It possesses the great test of excellence, 
that it well sustains critical examination, revealing 
new beauties, upon familiar acquaintance, that were 
not obvious to a superficial inspection. The writer 
of this work modestly conceals his name, but he 
little needs the protection of the anonymous. 

The Master's House, by LoGan (published by T. 
L. M‘Elrath and Co.), is an original story devoted 
to the description of life on a Southern plantation. 
Its interest is made to depend on isolated passages 
of very considerable power, rather than on the art- 
istic development of an elaborate plot. The writer, 
we should judge, is familiar with the scenes he de- 
scribes, and has probably obtained his knowledge 
of them from personal experience. His sketches 
are marked by their facility and naturalness, and 
are for the most part left to make their own im- 
pression on the mind of the reader, without being 
interlarded with moral or political reflections. 

A new novel, entitled Ticonderoga, by the un-use- 
up-able G. P. R. James, is issued by Harper and 
Brothers. The scene is laid in North America, 
prior to the commencement of the Revolution, and 
gives occasion to the portraiture of Indian, French, 
and English character, in their combination and 
contrast. Mr. James’s residence in this country 
appears to have furnished his pen with fresh themes, 
while it has taken nothing from his fertility of in- 
vention and liveliness of description. The plot of 
this novel is well sustained—the style has all the 
author’s usual brilliancy—and we think it will be 
read with no less interest than any of his former 
productions. 

The Hive of the Bee Hunter, by T. B. THorPa 
(Published by D. Appleton and Co.) These char- 
acteristic sketches fully sustain the brilliant repu- 
tation of the author as an effective delineator of 
American scenery and social peculiarities. The 
work stands in the very highest rank of its kind, 
and no one who reads it will dissent from our 
opinion. 

Sir Jasper Carew is the title of a new novel by 
Lever, in which the exhaustless fund of humor 
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and pathos presented by Irish life serves to present 
fresh and racy materials for his vigorous pen. The 
tone of this work is less frolicsome than many of 
his previous productions, but its animated descrip- 
tions of incidents in social life, and its keen touches 
of good-natured satire, give it a fascinating interest, 
and can not fail to make it a favorite with all the 
lovers of Irish stories. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) 

The Elements of Character, by Mary G. Cuan- 
DLER. (Published by Crosby, Nichols, and Co.) 
The presence of a thoughtful and richly-cultivated | 
mind entitles this work to a place among the higher | 
productions of American female literature. We 
believe the name of the author now comes before 
the public for the first time ; but her volume betrays 
no signs of literary inexperience ; she writes from 
a full intellect; with a decided emphasis of opin- 
ion ; and with the facility and boldness of a prac- | 
ticed hand. Her themes—which relate to the forma- 
tion and development of character—are discussed | 
in the light of ethics and religion; showing the sug- | 
gestive influence of the great Swedish seer; but | 
with perfect freedom from sectarian narrowness. | 
Indeed, the acute common sense of her remarks, 
and her broad and generous views of human nature, | 
admirably blend with the deep tone of pious senti- 
ment that pervades the work, and temper a certain 
dash of mysticism which might otherwise be re- | 
pulsive to the taste of many readers. It is rarely 
that female authors in this country have entered | 
the sphere of essay-writing. The work before us | 
is a proof that success may be attained in this diffi- 
cult department, no less than in that of fiction, po- | 
etry, and amusing sketches. We should not, how- | 
ever, advise any one to venture upon the experi- | 
ment, with a less decided tendency to reflection, or | 
a less comprehensive and severe cultivation than are | 
evinced by the present writer. Endowed with un- 
common natural gifts, trained in an austere school of 
contemplation, and enriched by profound and exqui- 
site literary studies, she has made good her claim to 
the lofty and grave function of an ethical writer; 
and we sincerely hope that this volume may be the 
precursor of others with similar intent. 

Footprints of Famous Men, ty Joun G. Epcar 
(published by Harper and Brothers), gives a popular 
view of the history of several eminent characters, 
arranged under the heads of—Men of Action, Men 
of Letters, Artists, and Men of Science. Among 
the persons whose biography is briefly related, are 
Washington, Burke, Pitt, Southey, Moore, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir Francis Chantrey, Adam 
Smith, and others. The work is primarily intended 





for juvenile reading, and is well adapted for that pur- | 
pose. It sets forth the examples of distinguished | 


excellence which it commemorates in an attractive 
and encouraging form, with a variety of illustrations 
suited to make a pleasing impression on the youth- 
ful mind. At the same time, the accurate biograph- 
ical information which it contains, together with its 
sound and discriminating comments on eminent 
public characters, commends it to the attention of 
all classes of readers. It is one of those books 
which, on account of its condensation of facts and 
its popular style, should find a place in every fam- 
ily library. 

Africa and the American Flag, by Commander 
Anprew H. Foors. (Published by D. Appleton and 
Co.) The recent discussions in Congzess, with re- 
gard to the removal of the American squadron from 
the coast of Africa, will doubtless increase the in- 
terest of this book ; although its full and ample in- 


formation, concerning the history and geography of 
the African nations, give it a permanent value as 
an authentic work of reference. Presenting copi- 
ous details explanatory of the operations of the 
squadron, with which he was connected by im- 
portant and responsible functions, Lieutenant Foote 
has clearly shown its effects in checking the prev- 
alence of crime, and in preparing the way for the 
civilization of Africa. His narrative challenges 
the attention of the reader by its liveliness and per- 


| Spicuity, and richly rewards a careful perusal. 


Daniel Boone and the Hunters of Kentucky, by W. 
H. Bogart. (Published by Miller, Orton, and 
Mulligan.) The biography of this celebrated back- 
woodsman was a romance of sylvan life. One of 
earliest pioneers of civilization in the Great West, 
he watched the progress of improvement till crowd- 


ed cities took the place of the ancient forest. Boone 


was born on the llth of February, 1735, in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania. At an early age he re- 
moved with his parents to North Carolina. This 
was in 1753; and from that time commenced the 
series of bold adventures which signalize his name. 
They are succinctly related in the present volume, 
with no attempt on the part of the writer to heighten 
their effect by rhetorical embellishment. The tale 
is full of incident, and often diversified by scenes of 
touching pathos. It shows no small share of good 
taste, amidst so many temptations to exaggeration, 
that the narrative for the most part bears the stamp 
of unpretending simplicity. 

The first Number of Harper’s Gazeteer of the 
World, edited by J. Catvin Smiru, is issued by 
Harper and Brothers. This work, which is intend- 
ed to furnish the very latest results of geographical 
and statistical investigation, will be completed in 
ten Numbers, embracing about eighteen hundred 
pages in one large octavo vokime, and illustrated 
| by a variety of maps, engraved for the publication. 
| It will embody the returns of the social, agricultural, 
| and industrial statistics of the people, collected in 
| the late censuses of the United States and of British 

North America, in addition to the full and important 
| contributions to geographical science which have 
| been made by the census returns of Mexico, the 

Central American States, South America, Great 
Britain, and the countries of Continental Europe, 
| as well as by numerous recent and elaborate works 
upon statistics and geography, and various special 
| branches of science. A work of this character is 
| greatly needed for general reference. Combining a 
| sufficient degree of fullness with a great economy 
of space, it presents all the essential points of in- 
formation in a convenient and accessible form. It 
will be carried rapidly through the press, in serial 
Numbers, issued on the Ist and 15th of each month. 
| A History of Illinois, by the late Gov. Tuomas 
|Forp. (Published by S. C. Griggs and Co., Chi- 
| cago.) A lively, off-hand narrative, strongly tinc- 
| tured with personal and party predilections, is here 
| given of the history of Illinois, from its commence- 
ment as a State, in 1818, to the year 1847. It 
abounds in anecdotes of the primitive settlers, 
graphic sketches of society on the frontier, and a 
lucid view of the course of events. A full account 
is presented of the Black-Hawk War, the Alton and 
Lovejoy Riots, and the career of Joseph Smith and 
his followers in Illinois. Though hardly aspiring 
to the character of a regular history, it affords ma- 
terials of great interest and value to the antiquarian 
student and the future historian. 

Sandwich Island Notes, by a Haoik (published 
| by Harper and Brothers), presents the impressions 
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of an American traveler on the condition of affairs 
at the Hawaiian Isiands during the year 1853. He 
gives a lively, and apparently a truthful description 
of scenes that came under his own observation, il- 
lustrative of the peculiar manners and customs of 
the natives. The missionary operations among that 
people are frequently referred to, and, for the most 
part, in terms of high respect. The facts related by 
the author respecting the degraded state of the mass 
of the population, independent of the influence of the 
Gospel, are of a striking character, and furnish him 
with a series of arguments in favor of the annexa- 
tion of the country to the United States. His book 
can not fail to attract attention, with the prevailing 
interest on the subject, and it certainly adds to our 
stock of authentic information. 

The Poets and the Poetry of the Ancient Greeks, by 
AsranaM Mitxs. (Published by Phillips, Samp- 
son, and Co.) This laborious compilation forms a 
useful volume of reference for students of classical 
literature. It has evidently been prepared with 
pains-taking diligence, and a constant and intelli- 
gent use of the most trust-worthy authorities. 
Comprising the extended period from the Homeric 
Poems to the latest writers of the New Comedy, it 
presents a complete survey of the development of 
poetry in ancient Greece. Numerous specimens of 
the poets are introduced from the versions of ap- 
proved English translators. A brief glance at the 
prose literature of Greece is given in a few supple- 
mentary lectures. It can not be denied that a cer- 
tain savor of dryness pervades the work, but this 
perhaps may not interfere with its utility for pur- 
poses of consultation. 

Discourses, by Aniet Assott Livermore, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. (Published by Crosby, Nichols, and 
Co.) In this volume we have a luminous and im- 
pressive statement of the principles of religion, as 
understood by the sect of Unitarians. Most of the 
discourses are of a practical aim, and, with few re- 
pulsive doctrinal enforcements, abound with orig- 
inal and striking illustrations. 





A series of works called The Crystal Palace Li- 
brary, forming a guide to the diferent departments 
of the Exhibition, has been issued in London. The 
Hand-book of the Portrait Gallery has astringent and 
rather amusing commentary on CARLYLE. 

“Thomas Carlyle, Writer, Critic, Philosopher, 
Essayist, Censor; the criticism acute, penetrating, 
severe; the philosophy idol-worship; the essay- 
writing picturesque, striking, animated, and strong- 
ly colored; the censorship furious, testy, useless, 
if not unmeaning. Saturated with German meta- 
physics, full of German literature, and delighting 
in the German form of expression. If Thomas 
Carlyle would throw off his foreign affectations, 
and forget himself in his labors, he would be one of 
our most instructive, useful, convincing, and ad- 
mirable writers ; for his heart is large, his intellect 
strong, and both heart and intellect have long striven 
to inculcate human love among men, and to build, 
upon mutual affection, high deeds and benevolent 
aspirations. But Thomas Carlyle, pen in hand, 
never did forget himself at any one instant of his 
life, and never will. To use one of his own Ger- 
manisms, he is the very incarnation of ‘Ich.’ An 
instructed author will hold the balance fairly be- 
tween his subject and his reader, dealing with each 
with intelligent reference to the other. Carlyle 
usually cares nothing either for his reader or his 
subject, but swallows up both. Whatever he shows 


Revolution’ is the best of his works! His pictures 
there are startling, wonderful, and highly painted; 
his eloquence is inspiriting, and his imagery grand, 
As a social and moral Reformer, he beats the air, 
belonging to that humblest order of architects who 
are clever enough at destroying houses, but have 
no power to set up others in their place. Yet the 
influence of Carlyle has been great, both in En- 
gland and America. He has forced men to think 
—he has appealed with irresistible power to their 
better natures—given vigor and direction to their 
impulses, and torn the vail from quackery as often 
as the evil thing has crossed his manly and indig- 
nant path. Sad thought that so serviceable an arm 
should be clogged with fetters of its own forging— 
that an almost boundless capacity for good should 
be restricted by a tether of its own fashioning.” 





The London Atheneum remarks of ‘‘ The Histor- 

ical Portrait Gallery at Sydenham Palace -” 

“A certain feeling of awe creeps over the mind 

of the spectator who stays even for a few minutes 

to muse in these long avenues of the ‘Pantheon 

of History.’” It then proceeds to describe the 

specific impression produced by the portraits of 

certain eminent men both of the past and the pres- 

ent age. 

“ The ugliest of all ancient and modern great men 

seem Galileo, Socrates and Pitt; Machiavelli and 

Calhoun coming in a good second. Galileo, like 

Socrates, has a short, thick, fleshy nose, long upper 

lip, and prominent cheek-bones—Socrates, not un- 

like a vulgar Silenus, was accustomed to say that 

his face, in spite of the apparent contradiction, was 

a great argument in favor of physiognomy, for that 

by nature he had all those bad passions that his 
features indicated, but wisdom had taught him to 
subdue them, Pitt has a bowsprit of a nose, a pert 
hook-shaped appendage, on which his enemies used 
to say, ‘he dangled the Opposition,’ the most un- 
promising nose that genius ever blew. Machiavelli 
is a small, wizen, and tight-skinned looking Jesuit, 
with the cold cunning ferocity of a wild-cat hidden 
beneath the white-floured skin of a priest. Calhoun 
is a gaunt, emaciated giant, like a consumptive 
backwoodsman, and his angular features seem 
worked by the external machinery of those whip- 
cord veins and that shriveled cordage of muscles 
that hang like loose rigging about his hollow-eyed 
visage. The great Michael Angelo, too, in spite of 
his pure aspirations and noble extraction, appears 
scarcely more comely than the illustrious men here 
selected for their pre-eminence in ugliness. He 
has the heavy brow, coarse, blunt, almost savage 
face of a bullying stone-mason, and the protruding 
cheek-bones of a Highland blacksmith, with the 
perceptive faculties swelling out in a bar above his 
deep eyes ; in short, he presents the rough sketch 
of the noble face which we see realized in his 
friend and contemporary, Sebastian del Piombo, 
whose front and beard are like the Phidian Jove, 
and who might have served Buonarotti as model for 
his Moses. In all the faces you may discern the 
truth of the remark, made by that acute observer and 
good pious visionary Lavater, that the eyebrows of 
the English and the noses of the French are the 
chief features of their respective great men. Henry 
the Fourth, Sully, Montaigne, are all remarkable 
for the bold broad-ridged nose, with its dilatable nos- 
trils; and Shakspeare, Bacon, Newton, have all 
the low, full, meditative eyebrows, the very reverse 
of the fantastic, high-arched, wandering ones of 





us, we chiefly see Thomas Carlyle. ‘The French 


Francis the First.” 
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The Rev. Dr. Rarrigs, of Liverpool, one of a 
party traveling in Italy, was recently arrested there 
for wearing a white hat, and having in his writing- 
desk a pen-wiper which assumed the shape and 
color of a cockade. His books and papers were all 
seized and submitted to examination; but, after 
three days’ detention, he was liberated, and his 
papers restored, upon the payment of the expenses 
of his imprisonment, and the keep and charges of 
his military guard. 





A subscription has been commenced for a monu- 
ment to the memory of Professor WiLson, of Edin- 
burgh. The honor ofa public funeral, at which the 
magistrates of the city, the Professors of the Uni- 
versity, and other public bodies attended, has al- 
ready attested the high sense entertained of the late 
Professor's genius and his services to literature. In 
private life being as much beloved as he was re- 
spected in his public character, it is not surprising 
that his friends have projected some more permanent 
memorial. Edinburgh is renowned for statues and 
monuments of its illustrious men, few towns being 
richer in such public memorials. With the names 
of Burns, Scott, Dugald Stewart, Playfair, and 
Jeffrey, that of John Wilson is not unworthy of be- 
ing thus associated. The subscription-list contains 
some of the names most distinguished in literature 
or in public service in the northern part of the island, 
but many who have elsewhere been delighted by his 
works or instructed by his lectures may be glad of 
the opportunity of joining in this monumental tri 
bute. The amount of money already collected is 
upward of £477. 





The journals announce the death of the Dowager 
Lady Dacre, aged eighty-seven. This lady will be 
missed in the select literary and artistic society of 
London, as almost the last of those accomplished 
women—a group memorable for intellectual grace 
and cultivation—whose recollections could go back 
to the days when Johnson’s “little Burney” was 
the novelist elect, and when Mrs. Siddons was still 
the “handsome and awkward woman in pink” of 
the morning papers. 





The Literary Gazette has a favorable notice of 
Memoirs of Celebrated Characters, by ALPHONSE DE 
LamarTINE, recently translated and published in 
London. ‘This work,” it says, ‘‘ will materially 
raise the reputation of Lamartine. Along with the 
brilliancy of style and warmth of imagination which 
characterize afl his writings, we find here gravity of 
thought and earnestness of purpose, befitting his 
maturer years and riper experience. The subject, 
also, is well suited to his peculiar genius and tal- 
ents. A formal history requires laborious and pa- 
tient research in collecting materials, and severe self. 
restraint in their systematic and impartial exposi- 
tion. M. Lamartine is deficient in some of the first 
requisites of a standard historian. But as asketcher 
of historical scenes and of historical characters, 
choosing his own subjects, suggested by his own 
tastes or sympathies, no living author is capable of 
greater and more successful efforts. In these vol- 
umes we have a gallery of illustrious portraits, 
drawn in bold and striking style, and most of them 
glowing with life-like feeling and expression.” 





Victor Hueco is busily engaged, in his exile at 
Jersey, in putting the finishing touches to a philo- 
sophical romance in four volumes, called ‘‘ Les 
Miséres ;” and it is ramored that an eminent pub- 





lishing firm of Paris has already bargained to give 
him £4800 for it. It is, however, not yet certain 
whether, on account of the restrictions on the press, 
it can be printed at Paris.—The sale of the library 
of the late celebrated savant Arago, is shortly to 
take place—the number -of volumes is 3000.—Isa- 
bey, the great painter, is about to produce his 
“ Mémoires,” in imitation of so many celebretés of 
one kind or another. It is said that they will be 
very interesting, inasmuch as his position as an 
eminent artist has thrown him among the great men 
who have played a part on the European stage dur 
ing the last half century. Of the first Napoleon 
and his first wife, Josephine, in particular, he will, 
it is expected, be able to tell something new.—The 
eccentric Dr. Veron has brought out another vol- 
ume of his “ Mémoires ;” it contains a good deal 
of readable gossip about the Grand Opera, of which 
he was for some years director.—The famous cha 
teau of Monte Christo, which Alexander Dumas 
built near St. Germains at an expense of £18,000, 
has just been sold for £1240—no more! The wild 
manner in which this clever literary charlatan has 
squandered his enormous earnings is almost incred- 
ible —Proudhon, the once dreaded socialist jour 
nalist, is writing a ‘‘ Universal History” in a finan- 
cial, material, and economic point of view. In his 
able hands the book will no doubt be a curious one. 
He is also preparing a conclusion to his famous 
“ Contradictions Economiques.”—M. Berryer, the 
great parliamentary orator, has at length consented 
to be formally received in the Académie Frangaise, 
to which he was elected some time back. He has 
delayed his reception thus far in order not to be 
obliged to visit the Emperor Louis Napoleon, as 
custom requires, he being one of the chiefs of a po- 
litical party bitterly hostile to him. The two new 
members of the Academy, the Bishopof Orleans, and 
M. de Sacy, will be received shortly after M. Berryer. 





A correspondent of a London journal, writing 
from Dresden, May 14, gives an interesting notice 
of the arrival of the celebrated Danish poet, Hans 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, in that city: 

“Yesterday the poet Andersen arrived here, from 
Copenhagen, on a tour to Italy, accompanied by a 
young Danish nobleman confided to his care. An- 
dersen was very well-looking, and in good spirits. 
He went the same evening to the theatre, where a 
box was offered to him for every night as long as he 
should remain here. After the play was over he 
went to the house of Frau von Serre, who had in- 
vited his friends to meet him, and among them the 
poets Gutzkow, Auerbach, Hammer, Otto Roquette, 
and the well-known traveler, Neigebauer, whose 
guide-books are to be met with every where, and 
highly approved of by any body visiting the south- 
ern parts of Europe. Andersen is very tall and 
lank ; he surpassed in size every body in the room. 
He expressed great satisfaction in seeing again so 
many well-known faces, and put on a great liveli- 
ness of manner, not altogether becoming to him. He 
will only stay a few days, and then go on to Ven- 
ice ; for, unfortunately, he is compelled to hurry, in 
order to be home again after a lapse of two months, 
as his proof-sheets are waiting for him. He speaks 
German very badly, and by no means fluently ; still, 
when telling one of his charming little fairy-tales, 
his mistakes are so naive, and his manner 1s so well 
adapted to the thing, that they bear a thousand times 
repetition. Singularly enough he has met Dickens 
here, who was never before in Dresden, we sup- 
pose.” 
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Fashions for August. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovie, 51 Canal-street, New York, and drawn by Voter 
from actual articles of Costume. 





Ficures 1 anp 2.—Promenapve Costume anp Home Dress. 


REAT latitude exists for choice in respect to | we present above is one of the most elegant that 
outer garments, many varieties presenting al-| has appeared, combining the features of both the 
most equal claims upon admiration. That which | scarf andthe mantilla. It is composed of Chantilly 
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lace, with a double flounce of the same material, the 
whole of the fabric being covered with flowers en- 
woven. These are displayed with great effect 
when worn above a light-colored dress.—Guipure 
laces also are in favor. Besides these we may 
mention appliquee silks upon laces, especially ot 
light colors, together with several varieties of Canton 
crape shawls, with open work designs. The lighter 
fabrics, such as grenadines and baréges, are also 
worn. 

We have no very special changes to record from 
the general modes as given in our last. Skirts are 
very long, and when without flounces, as is the case 
when the material will admit, they are very full, 
especially in costumes for the promenade. Jacket 
bodies retain their hold upon favor ; the plaits upon 
the hips and in front should be wide and flat.— 
Flowers, when not woven @ disposition, are orna- 
mented with trimmings of narrow velvet, silk braid, 
ribbon, or with fullings of the same material.— 
Pagoda sleeves retain their popularity. We have 
seen some with three ballons, divided with elastic 
bands, the bottom of the sleeve being vandyked, and 
falling freely ; the position of the arms in the figure 
as given in our illustration conceals this peculiarity 
of the sleeves.—In the favorite materials of gren- 
adines and or gandines the more chaste andsubdued 
colors are the most in demand. As the season ad- 
vances, and taffetas of somewhat heavier texture 
come in vogue, there are some exquisite fabrics 
which we have had.an opportunity of seeing, which 
can not fail to meet with general approbation. Of 





these we shall be able to speak more particularly in 
our next Number. It is not necessary to give any 
detailed explanation of the second figure further | 
than to observe that the trimming of the dress and | 
coraco consists of Louis XIII. nauds. The sleeves | 








Ficure 3.—Parasou. 


are somewhat longer and wider than the ordinary 
Duchess sleeve. ‘The undersleeves are of nansouk 
muslin, embroidered. 

We present an illustration of a very elegant par- 
asol. its chief novelty consists in the top being 
expanded by a simple pressure upon a small pro- 
jection in the stalk, which may be seen in the il- 
lustration. The handle felds as in the ordinary 
parasol. It muy be used as a sunshade by simply 
turning the top sidewise upon the handle, which is 
adjusted forthe purpose. The top is of silk brocade, 
expressly designed forthe purpose. This material 
is made of different colors. That from which our 
illustration has been taken has a white ground with 
pink figures. This parasol has a massive fringe 
both at the top and edge. No small amount of ex- 
pense 1s lavished upon many of these elegant para- 
sols. Many have golden figures wrought in the 
embroidery of the cover. The ring is not unfre- 
quently of gold. 


Ficure 4.—Ripine Hart. 


We give a representation on a larger scale of a 
riding hat similar to the one presented upon the 
equestrian figure in our last Number, as nothing at 
all equal to it in point of beauty and convenience 
has appeared in the interim. It is composed of 
Leghorn, trimmed with satin ribbon, is looped up 
at the sides, and adorned with a white plume. The 
gloves which form the fitting accompaniment to this 
hat are represented below. The tops, of glazed 
leather, bordered with a double row of stitching, 
may be of any shade of color to suit the fancy of the 
wearer. They are fastened at the wrist by a little 
leather strap. 


Ficure 5.—GLovEs. 





